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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



An imbiased examination into our political history up to the present 
time infallibly induces the conviction that there has been no President, 
since the adoption of the Constitution, who ha^been so ruthlessly as- 
sailed as John Tyler ; and that there has been/none whose administra- 
tion of the public affairs has been, in the same period, more fruitful of 
good to the country. Yet we have seen, sinee he has been in office, the 
most anomalous events concurring in the same time. On the one hand 
has been witnessed the Vice-president elevated, by the operation of the 
fundamental law of the land, to the chief magistracy of the Republic, and 
from that moment subjected to abuse instead of being assisted with ad- 
vice — deserted by his cabinet at a crisis of importance — banned and pro- 
scribed by those who, with hosannas to his Republican orthodoxy, brought 
him into power, and who have continued to throw in the path of his ex- 
ecutive duties every legislative obstacle that ingenuity could devise or 
reckless intrigue could compass. On the other hand, and strangely in 
contrast, we have seen President Tyler obtaining, after years of negotia- 
tion, a final settlement of our claims on Mexico for her spoliations on 
our commerce— ending triumphantly the war in Florida — arranging by 
treaty, and with honour and advantage to the country, our difl^rences 
with Great Britain — preserving our foreign relations on the most desira- 
ble footing— extinguishing the public debt which existed when he came 
into office— diminishing the annual expenses of the government by mill- 
ions — restoring confidence and pubUc credit, and performing other im- 
portant public acts. To the unprejudiced, the existence oi results so 
Deneficial to the country, under an unexplained system of persecution, 
such as to cause the thinking to marvel, has hitherto presented an incon- 
gruity in relation for which they have been unable to account. 

The author of the following pages took occasion, during a period of 
leisure, to search for the motives of the deadly hostility to the executive, 
and for the means by which such efiects have been produced; and, after 
tracing the public career of President Tyler, he is convinced that there 
is no cause in reason for the former, and that the latter are due to his 
political virtues, statesmanlike qualifications, and integrity of character. 
Official journals, Mr. Tyler's public speeches, and the communications 
of his personal friends, are the sources whence have been drawn the ev- 
idence upon which this judgment is formed ; and the materials he has 
thus collected are now presented to his countrymen in the form of a fa- 
miliar, but impartial narrative of the life of John Tyler. The author 
feels assured, from a correct knowledge of the national character, that 
his fellow-citizens will receive the compilation with every allowance 
for its many and admitted defects, and that they will peruse it in that 
spirit of justice which has always prompted them " to render unto Caisar 
tne things which are Caesar's." From theur decision there can b^ no 
appeal. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FROM HIS BIRTH UNTIL H£ ENTERED C0N6R£Sa IN 1816. 

i$ll Fatb^T'^-The Part he took in the Revolution. — Service in the Legislature. — ^Anecdotes reispect?- 
ing. — Offices filled by him.^— Adjudicates Case of the First Prize taken iu the late War. — Proceed^ 
ings of the Le^lature at his Death.— The Younger Tyler ent^s William and Mary College.—- 
Graduates with Distinction. — Studies Law with Edmund Randolph. — Commences Practice at 
Nineteen. — Is elected to the House of Delegates. — Introduces Resolutions censuring the Senators 
of Virginia for disobeying Instructions. — Resolutions carried. — Re-elected during Five successive 
Years to the Legislature. — Raises a Volunteer Corps during the War. — Elected a Member of the 
Executive CooiKil. — Becomes a Candidate for Congress from the Richmond District. — Is elected*- 

John Tyler, the present President of the United States, was horn in 
Charles City County, Virginia, on the 29th of March, 1790. His father^ 
John Tyler, was the second son of John Tyler, who was marshal of the 
colony under the Royal government up to the period of his death, which, 
occurred after the remonstrances against the Stamp Act, and whose patri- 
monial estate covered a large tract of country in and ahout Williamsburg. 
His ancestors were among the earliest settlers of the Old Dominion, and 
traced their lineage back to that Wat Tyler who, in the reign of the sec- 
ond Richard, rebelled against the brutal* license of official tyranny, aud 
str4Msk one good blow for the cause of liberty and outraged humanity. 
The son early entered, with warmth and spirit, into the discussion oF 
tho&e grievances which afterward kindled the flame of the Revolution ; and 
SQ earnestly were his sympathies enlisted in the cause of colonial rights,, 
and so unhesitatingly were his opinions expressed, that his father, the 
marshal, often told him he would one day be hung for a rebel. A reb- 
el he did indeed prove, but his consequent exaltation was destined to 
be, not. the soafibld, but the chair of state. Removing from James City,^ 
some time in 1775, to Charles City, he was, not long after, elected a mem^ 
ber of the House of Delegates from that county, and in that capacity dis* 
tiugnished himself by the zeal and fearlessness with which he advocated 
the boldest measures of the Revolution, and the devotion with which he 
lent all the energies of a powerful mind to its success. 

The intimate friend of Jefferson, Patrick Henry, and Edmund Randolph,. 
. he was scarcely less beloved by the entire people of Virginia ; and an an- 
ecdote, illustrative of their devotedness for the great men who were their 
leaders in the cause of liberty, and particularly for Patrick Henry, may well 
be mentioned here. 

Some time in 1781-2, the Legislature, of which Mr. Tyler was still a mem- 
ber, were assembled at Charlottesville. Lord Cornwallis had invaded Vir- 
ginia, and Colonel Tarleton, at the head of his regiment, determined to 
muke a sudden descent on that town, with a view of surprising the Le^U.- 
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fovih their admiratioii, without ia the least degree exciting their ewwj*- 
He passed through the courses at the B^ge of seventeeu, and on that occar'. 
sioo delivered an address on the subject of '^ Female Education," which 
was pronounced by the faculty to have been the best commencement orar 
tion delivered there within their recollection. 

Quitting college, he devoted himself to the study of law, already comr 
menced during his collegiate, and passed the next two years in reading, 
partly with his father, and partly with Edmund Randolph, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Virginia,, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, and one of 
the most eminent lawyers in the state. His progress in this, as in his oth- 
er studies, was most rapid. Aided by the counsels of two such men, pos-^ 
sessing a keen and quick understanding, clear and solid judgment,^and 
grl.at powers of analysis and discrimination, and urged on, withal, by an 
insatiable thirst for knowledge, a never-ceasing love of study for itself 
alone, the law was no Gordian knot to him, or, if it were, he was not Ion?- 
in applying the sword to its disentanglement. At nineteen he appeared, 
at the bar of his native county as a practising lawyer, a certificate having^ 
been given him without inquiry as to his age ; and such was his success^ 
that, ere three months had elapsed, there was scarcely a disputable case 
on the docket of the court in which he was not retained upon the one side 
or the other. Uniting great richness of fancy and mastery of language 
with singular acuteness in detecting the weak points of his adversary's^ 
cause or argument, and a most lawyerlike faculty of magnifying, without 
appearing to do so, the strong ones of his own, there were few cases ijou 
which his client was not the successful party. Possessing great powec 
over the feelings of an audience by the vivid nature of the colouring with 
which extensive reading, not less than fertility of imagination, enabled him< 
to clothe his descriptions ; and having, too, a keen sense of the ridiculous,, 
and a happy facility of applying it whenever it suited his purposes, when 
his suit was not to be won upon its merits, by superior knowledge of the 
law, or superior ability in its argument, he would resort to those weapons 
to carry on the combat, and seldom, very seldom, without success. He 
soon obtained a most extensive practice, and filled a large space in the 
public eye. The year after his appearance at the bar, he was offered a 
nomination as member of the Legislature from his own county, and suob. 
was his popularity that not a doubt existed that he would have been elect* 
ed. He declined, however, the proffered honour until the following year^ 
when, having reached his majority but a few days before the election took 
place, he was chosen, nearly unanimously, a member of the House of Del* 
egates. 

JEle took his seat in that body in December, 1811. The breaking out o€ 
the war soon after, afforded fine scope for his oratorical abilities. Having 
inherited from his father very little love of Great Britain, it scarcely need- 
ed the thousand insults and injuries we had suffered from that nation Xo^ 
arouse to the fullest extcint his indignation against her overweening pride» 
A firm advocate of those principles by which Mr. Madison had been ele- 
vated to the presidency, his support of the administration was prompted 
not more by principle than feeling; and in the limited sphere he then oc- 
cupied his voice was ever heard urging, so far as lay in the power of the 
government, the most energetic measures in carrying on the war. 

Like Mr. Fox, he spoke often, with the view of enlarging his already 
great powers of oratory ; and the youthful adventurer in legislative de- 
bate had the high gratification soon to perceive that, even in the forunx 
of Virginia, the country of eloquence, a land where oratory was almost 
the growth of the soil, his speeches commanded universal attention, and 
were always heard with interest and gratification. 
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About this period Messrs. GHes and Brent, tken senators from that stvla, 
liad been instructed by the Liegislature to TOte against the chartering of « 
United States Bank. This instruction was disobeyed, and Mr. Tyler in- 
troduced a resolution of censure into the House of Delegates, animadvert- 
ing severely upon the course of the senators, and laying it down as a prin- 
-ciple to be established thereafter, that any person accepting the office of 
Senator of the United States from the State of Virginia, by such accept- 
ance tacitly bound himself to obey, during the period he should serve, the 
instructions he might receive from its Legislature. Twenty years after- 
ward he had not forgotten the ideas of senatorial duty he then inculcated, 
when, himself a senator, he was called upon to record a vote not less re- 
pugnant to his judgment than to his oonsoionce. 

Mr. Tyler was elected to the Legislature for five sucoessive years. As 
an instance of his popularity in his native county, it may be mentioned 
that, on one occasion during this period, there were seven other candidates 
who offered themselves to the people at the April elections, and of the 
votes polled in the county Mr. Tyler received all but five ! Many years la- 
ter, when a candidate for Congress, of the two hundred votes given in the 
same county, he received all but one, over a strong and distinguished oooi- 
petitor ! 

Nor was it alone in the halls of legislation that Mr. Tyler evinced a 
willingness to serve his country. At the time the British forces were on 
the Chesapeake Bay, and threatened an attack on Norfolk and Richmond, 
he raised a volunteer company, and devoted himself assiduously to efiect- 
ing an efficient organization of the militia in his neighbourhood. Ignorant 
of the military art, he applied himself successfully to its study, in case of 
need ; but, aware how utterly futile would be the attempt, in so short a 
space of time, to introduce any regular tactics among a body of raw mili- 
tia, he devised a simple system of drill for his little corps of riflemen, 
should they be brought before an enemy ; and long afterward, when he 
related his plan to General Harrison, that distinguished officer bestowed 
upon it his hearty commendation, declaring that, had the same method 
been pursued at Bladensburg, more honourable results would have attended 
the American arms. In the sequel, however, the troops under the com- 
mand of Mr. Tyler were not brought into any action, and his military 
laurels were consequently bloodless. 

During the session of 1815-16, while he was still a member of the 
House of Delegates, Mr. Tyler was elected, by a large vote, one of the 
Executive Council ; and of the many examples of the power and effect of 
Mr. Tyler's eloquence, the following may be mentioned here : About the 
time the election was to take place for the vacant membership in the 
•council, a vacancy occurred in the office of brigadier-general of the Rich- 
mond brigade. 

The names of two persons, Mr. Andrew Stevenson, then Speaker of 
the House of Delegates, and Mr. B. W. Prior, of Elizabeth City, had been 
presented for nomination, though by far the greater portion of the mem- 
bers were in favour of the former, and, as nearly as could be ascertained, 
not more than thirty votes would be given to Mr. Prior out of a total of 
some two hundred and thirty. This latter gentleman was an intimate 
friend of Mr. Tyler, and, in the unpropitious appearance of things, came 
to him for advice and assistance ; but, as the election of councillor was 
expected to be taken up first, Mr. Tyler was, of course, unable to promise 
him any aid. 

Much to his surprise, however, on reaching the Capitol next morning, 
he met Mr. Prior at the entrance with the information that the house was 
about to coiiimeBoe balloting for the goneralship ; and when he entered 
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,the hall ha found his own competitor for a seat in the Council in the 
midst of a most eloquent speech in behalf of Mr. Stevenson. 

After speaking at considerable length, he concluded a beautiful pane* 
•gyric upon that gentleman, by an appeal to several gentlemen present for 
a corroboration of his statements, and particularly to Mr. Tyler, who had 
served with him during the war. Thus called upon, the latter could not 
avoid rising, and though upon entering he had not the remotest idea of 
addressing the house, he proceeded to second and dilate upon the enco- 
miums bestowed on the speaker, and to express his hi^h regard for that 
. gentleman, as well as the exalted opinion he entertained of his fitness for 
•the proposed office. As he went on, however, feelings and preferences 
for his old friend began to rise within him. Without formally proposing 
him as a candidate, he commenced speaking of Mr. Prior's tried and 
faithful services, his superior claims to the office, his known bravery and 
patriotism, and entered into a vivid and glowing description of the battle 
of Hampton, in which he was engaged, and his heroic and devoted con- 
duct in that action. To use the words of one who was present, " such 
living, burning eloquence could only have been the consequence of inspi- 
ration," and certainly its results were but little short of a miracle. As he 
grew warm in the praise of his friend, and his manner became more 
energetic and excited, many members were seen to tear up the tickets 
which had already been prepared for the other candidate ; and, upon taking^ 
the vote at its conclusion, the tables were found completely turned ; for^ 
of the two hundred and thirty ballots to be given, all, with the exception 
of thirty, were for Mr. Prior. 

Mr. Tyler continued to act in the capacity^of member of the Executive 
Council until November of the latter year, when, by the death of the Hon^ 
John Clopton, a vacancy occurred in the representation in Congress from* 
the Richmond District. Two candidates were presented : Mr. Stevenson^ 
late minister to England, and then Speaker of the House of Delegates, and 
Mr. Tyler. The contest was severe, and enlisted to a great extent the 
public feeling, though it produced no cessation of the friendly relations 
which had always existed between the two opposing candidates. Mr. 
Stevenson was a most popular man in Richmond, his place of residence ; 
but Mr. Tyler's popularity was not less great in his own, and the neigh- 
bouring counties ; and, after a hotly-contested canvass, the result showed 
Mr. Tyler's election by a small majority of about thirty votes. It was a 
mere trial of personal popularity, as they fully concurred in political prin- 
ciple ; and when Mr. Tyler retired from Congress, he warmly advocated 
the election of Mr. Stevenson to that responsible station. 



CHAPTER II. 

DURING THE LAST SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH CONGRESS. 

Mr. Tyler takes his Seat in the House of Representatives. — ^Important Measures of the Time. — ^The- 
Compensation Law. — Debate upon it. — Mr. Tyler's RemarlLs. — Mr. Pickens's Proposition to amend 
tiie Constitution. — Opposed by Mr. Tyler. — Mr. Calhoun's Internal Improvement Bill. — Mr. Tyler's 
Opinions in relation to it — Bill vetoed. — Close of Mr. Madison's Admmistration. — ^Inauguration of 
President Monroe.— Mr. Tyler re-elected to Congress. 

Mr. Tyler took his seat in the House of Representatives at the com- 
mencement of the second session of the fourteenth Congress, December^ 
1816. He had now only reached his twenty-fifth year : an age at which. 
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it has been the lot of few, indeed, to be elevated by their fellow-men to a 
station of as high trust and importance as that of a representative in the- 
Gong^ess of the United States. But habits which from boyhood had led 
to the development of talent and capability far beyond his years, and the 
early lessons instilled into his mind by a patriot father, than whom few o^ 
the sons of Virginia had been more loved and honoured by its citizens^, 
added to a constant employment in the important offices which, in his na* 
tive state, he had filled from the moment he had reached his majority, had 
peculiarly fitted him for the sphere of action to which the confidence of hi& 
constituents had called him, and he entered upon his new duties preceded 
by a character for ability, energy, and honesty of purpose, which gave am- 
ple earnest of the efiiciency with which they would be fulfilled. As a new 
member, custom, not less than the modesty which is ever the accompani- 
ment of real merit, prohibited him from at once taking the active part in 
the proceedings of the House which his known talents and capacity would 
have fully warranted ; and this being the short session of the Legislatqre^ 
and engrossed for the most part by measures which had originated at the 
one preceding, it was not to be expected that Mr. Tyler would thrust him- 
self forward, in the way of the many distinguished men then in Congrefta 
who were their advocates or opponents. Yet, even during this period, we 
shall not find him idle ; and the same firm and uncompromising regard for 
popular rights and high sense of representative duty which had marked 
his career in the Assembly of his native state forbade his being entirely 
inactive during the discussions which occupied the short portion <of time 
for which he had been elected. 

Many most important measures were matured at the present and prece- 
ding sessions, among which may be reckoned the Navigation Act, the pro- 
visions of which were calculated to foster American commerce by coun- 
tervailing the selfish regulations of foreign powers in regard to ouV ves- 
sels, and to encourage the increase of number and employment of Ameri- 
can seamen by giving them a decided preference over those of other na- 
tions I the acts for the admission of the States of Indiana and Mississippi 
into the Union ; the establishment of a new tariff of duties on imports, a 
task from which, in consequence of the many and almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties which surrounded it, former Congresses for many years had 
shrunk ; and the existence of this Congress will long be commemorated 
by its provision of a sinking fund of ten millions of dollars annully for the 
extinction of the public debt, and the recharter of that institution, the con- 
stitutionality and expediency of which, for so many years past, have been 
the leading issue between the great parties of the time. 

But among all the subjects which were agitated at this session, notwith- 
standing its comparative insignificance in a national point of view, perhaps 
none involved more of the talent of the House in its discussion, and cer- 
tainly none provoked a lengthier or more ardent debate, than the famous 
Compensation Law. By the law of 1789, the pay of members of Congress- 
was fixed at six dollars per day ; but as it was foreseen that the depreciation 
of money, or the increased expense of living, might render this provision 
inadequate, the law was limited in its duration, in order that h might be 
considered and altered, if necessary, at a future period. In 1796, by the 
expiration of this law, the subject was again brought before Congress, and 
a committee, appointed for the purpose, reported in favour of an increase 
of the pay to eight dollars ; but, after much debate, the proposition was 
negatived, and a law was finally passed establishing the former rate. 
From that time no alteration had taken place until the session preceding 
this, when a bill was passed changing the per diem allowance of members 
of Congress to an annual compensation of $1500. This proved to be very 
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unpopular thronghoat the oonnrtry, and most of those members tdioYotied 
4br it were either defeated at the next elections, or declined offering thetn- 
shelves as candidates. So strong was the feeling in opposition to the law, 
and so plainly was it manifested in all the popular assemblages, that the Ne- 
cessity for its rescission became too apparent to be mistaken ; and almost 
the first act of the second session was the ofiering of a resolution by Mr. 
Nelson, of Virginia, that the committee on the judiciary report a bill for 
Its repeal. The resolution, however, was ruled not in order at the time, 
and subsequently Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, moved the appointment of a 
43elect committee to inquire into the expediency of such a repeal, which 
jnotion was affirmed by the'House, and Mr. J. named chairman of the com- 
mittee. On the 18th of December he presented a report, embracing kn. 
ieiaborate and ample view of the subject, accompanied by a bill to rescind 
the existing law, and substitute therefor a per diem allowance, the amount 
-of which was left blank, to be filled by the House. In the debate which 
^ensued, Messrs. Calhoun, Randolph, Tyler, Grosvenor, Clay, Southard, 
and, in fact, all the prominent members of the House took part ; and it was 
in reply to Mr. Calhoun, who, with his accustomed eloquence, had defend- 
ed the law as it existed, and contended against its repeal, that Mr. Tyler 
made the following remarks, characterized by that conscientious regard 
for the wishes of his constituents, and strict determination to yield impii- 
<cit obedience to their will, which he has ever evinced ; and which, at an 
•after period, he so nobly exemplified by his resignation of the most hon- 
ourable station next to the presidency that a citizen of the United States 
can attain, when reduced to the necessity of disobeyiug their instructions, 
or of violating his own conscience, by recording a vote sanctioning that 
which he considered a most flagrant wrong. 

Mr. Tyler said he felt it due to himself to ofifer a few remarks to the 
House on this subject. "I did not," said he, 'Afloat into this house on 
the tide of popular declamation; I was elected to supply the vacancy 
occasioned by the lamented death of my honoured predecessor. Popular- 
ity is to be desired by all, and the good esteem of his fellow-men is the 
best reward the patriot can receive. You have no robes of office here to 
bestow, no stars or garters to confer, but the proudest title which we can 
boast, and the only one worthy of being boasted of, is that which is to be 
read in the applause of our contemporaries and the gratitude of posterity. 
This is not to be obtained by a low and grovelling pursuit of popular favour ; 
and the man who rests his hopes of popularity on such a course will, 
most assuredly, be disappointed in his object, ropularity, I have always 
thought, may aptly be compared to a coquette — the more you woo her, 
the more apt is she to elude your embrace ; and it is but by pursuing a 
steady, firm, and uniform course, not at variance with the rights of the 
people, that she is ever made permanently to yield to your possession. 
Neither is the applause of which I have spoken to be obtained by the 
adoption of that high-toned principle, which causes a man, the moment he 
becomes a member of this house, to set up his opinion in opposition to 
those of 35,000 of his constituents— >-to adopt the belief that they might err, 
but that he could not. If a member of this House is not a representative 
of the people, what is he 1 and if he is, how can he be regarded as repre- 
senting the people when he speaks, not their language, but his own 1 He 
ceases to be their representative when he does so, and represents himself 
alone. Is the creature to set himself in opposition to his creator % Is the 
servant to disobey the wishes of his master % From the very meaning of 
the word representative, the obligation to obey instructions results. The 
Federal Constitution was submitted to conventions of the dififerent states 
for adoption. Suppose the people had instmcted their representatives in 
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conrentioa to have rejected the Constitution, and their instruetions had 
been disobeyed, would this be called a government of the people adopted 
by their choice 1 The gentleman from South Carolina had not denied the 
right of instruction in the formation of the government — was there any 
difierence in principle between that case and that of instructions to this 
House] The members of the conventions were the representatives of 
the people in the organization of the government ^ we are the representa- 
tives of the people in its administration. Why is responsibility to the 
people preserved 1 If the opinion of a member pf this House is to be 
regarded as more correct than theirs — if he is to be esteemed more wise 
than they, why should he be responsible to his constituents for his co^ 
^uct 1 it is the height of absurdity to say that a man shall owe responsi- 
bility to a tribunal not so capable of deciding between right and wrong as 
the individual himself. 

'' I acknowledge that, if instructions go to violate the Constitution, they 

^re not binding — and whyl My constituents have no right to violate 

the Constitution themselves, and they have, consequently, no right te 

xequire of me to do that which they themselves of right cannot. But 

"where no such violation is involved, I regard it as only necessary to know 

the wishes of my constituents, in order that they may be obeyed.* In my 

support of this doctrine, however, I wish not to be understood as speaking 

-of a mere buzz or popular clamour, for I would be as little disposed to 

attend to a thing of that sort as any gentleman. I speak of the voice of a 

onajority of the people, distinctly ascertained and plainly expressed. 

^' The gentleman from South Carolina mentioned the name of Edmund 
£urke. I venerate the talents of that distinguished orator as highly as any 
man; and I hold in high respect the memory and virtues of the illustrious 
Chatham ; but, highly as I esteem the memories of those great statesmen, 
they will suffer no disparagement by a- comparison with the immortal Sid- 
<iiey. I prefer to draw my principles from the father of the Church, from 
the man who fell a martyr in the cause of freedom, who consecrated his 
j)rinciples by his blood, from the fountain from which has flowed the pria- 
ciples of the very Constitution under which we act. 

*' I shall vote for a repeal of the compensation law, as I know it to be 
the wish of my constituents that it should be repealed. I have had a fair 
opportunity of knowing their wishes, for I am fresh from their hands* I 
■am not disposed to hold up my constituents in the ridiculous light kn 
"which some gentlemen have represented theirs. I have too much respeot 
for them to do so. They have looked to the large -national debt, and think 
it requires reduction ; they believe that economy is necessary. They see 
the tax-gatherers dispersed throughout the country, and they cannot be 
made to understand why, at a time when retrenchment was so necessary, 
<])ongress should have increased their wages. It is vain to tell them, as 
some gentlemen, very nice at calculation, have made it appear, that each 
of them have only to bear an additional burden of one and a quarter cents. 
Their answer is at hand : they say, and have a right to say to you, take 
the pressure from off our shoulders ; we feel the weight of it — take the 
burden from our backs — then take it from your own. They go farther. 
Although they do not believe that this Congress is corrupt, they regard 
you as setting a bad example. They look forward to distailt, and^ perhaps, 
Jess honest times, when wicked men, profiting by your example, may vote 
themselves ample fortunes, and laugh at the people whosre trust they thus 
abused. I repeat, that my constituents do not think this Congress corrupt 
for having passed this law. They look here, and see men who have de- 
voted their youth and manhood to the service of their country, who have 
grown old at the helm of the vessel. They see among you many who 

C 
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have rode out, in security, the boisterous storm Of faction and of party^ 
and have avoided the whirlpools which threatened to swallow up both you 
and them. They look to this field, and see many of you who are willing^ 
to expose your own breasts to receive the lightning ere it should fall upon 
the bosom of your country ; and, I repeat it, they do not distrust your 
patriotism, but they strongly disapprove your course. It is not for me to 
inquire into the correctness of their opinions. It is enough that I knowr 
their will to cause me to obey it." 

And Mr. Tyler concluded by declaring that he should vote for a repeal 
of the law, to take effect firom the first of the session, and expressing aik 
earnest hope that the bill might pass in that form. 

Mr. Grosvenor, of New- York, made a lengthy and eloquent speech in 
reply to Mr. Tyler, and in the course of his remarks, used the following 
language in regard to the principle of instruction : ^^ It had been distinct- 
ly announced," said he, '* by several gentlemen in the course of the de- 
bate, who. had voted for the law at the last session, that, although their 
minds remained unchanged as to its justice and policy, they should now 
▼ote for its repeal, because they were instructed to do so by their constitu- 
ents. Others had declared that they considered the voice of the people 
against the law, and this they considered as tantamount to a command or 
instructiony which they were bound to obey, without considering the rea- 
sonableness, justice, or policy of that command or instruction. The gen^ 
tleman from Virginia, who has just taken his seat (Mr. Tyler), has not hesi- 
tated to repeat this doctrine in the broadest terms, and to press it earnest- 
ly upon the House. The position is, that the people in districts, in states, 
and throughout the Union, Jbave distinctly decided the question, have 
commanded the repeal, and we are bound by our Constitution, and the na- 
ture of our government, to obey their commands. Mr. Speaker, I deny,. 
I wholly deny, that in the nature of a representative government, in the 
spirit of our system, or in our Constitution, one principle, reason, or pro- 
vision can be found, on which this doctrine of the right to instruct in the 
people, and the obligation of such instruction upon the representative, can 
rest for a moment. It matters not to me what form of instructions gen*- 
tlemen may designate 3 whether in writing or by parole ; whether by the 
people "of districts or states, or by the whole Union. They have no con- 
stitutional power to fetter the free-will of the representative, or to control 
his judgment, his conscience, or his independence in any, whether the 
highest or lowest, act of legislation." 

• Again, Mr. Grosvenor said, "And yet, if I understood the gentleman 
from Virginia correctly, he considers himself the representative of his 
district alone ; for when he spoke of submission to instructions, it was 
exclusively to the instructions of the people of his district to which he al^ 
luded. To their will he would surrender all." Mr. Tyler assented. " Then,^ 
said Mr. Grosvenor, *' I conjure the gentleman to proceed with the ut- 
most caution. Do I yet understand him correctly! He would surrender 
his judgment, his indepei^dence as a representative, lo the will and in- 
struction of those who elected him 1" Mr. Tyler again signified his nssent, 
qualifying it by the declaration that, if he could not conscientiously do so^ 
he should feel bound to make way for some other who could, and adding, 
that he would resist instructions going to violate the Constitution, as iie 
had taken an oath to support that instrument, and the manner in which 
he discharged that oath was a matter purely between his God and himself* 

Mr. Grosvenor went on to say, that when a member entered that house, 
he became a representative of the people of the Republic^ a legislator for thz 
whole American community ^ and that he could not act for the great inter- 
ests of the whole if he confined himself to the guardianship of a separate 
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and distinct part of that community ; that the outcry against the hill waii 
hut an indiscriminate clamour, which possessed not one attribute of the 
free, enlightened voice of the will of the people i that it would be as short- 
lived as it was ill-founded and disgraceful ; and that no power on earth 
should compel him to sacrifice his own judgment and ideas of right and 
wrong upon the altar of popular prejudice and vulgar clamour. 

Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, succeeded Mr. Grosvenor in opposition to 
the doctrine of instruction, and both were replied to by Mr. Tyler in a 
spirited and pointed speech, of which, it is to be regretted, nothing but 
the imperfect report of a newspaper is, to be found. 

" Nothing," he said, " but the respect I have for the talents of the gen- 
tleman from New- York would induce me to trouble the House witfeany far- 
ther remarks upon this subject. Nothing but the high estimation an which 
I hold the gentleman from South Carolina could have prevailed on me ta 
have said anything, at any time, upon it. But I could not but have re- 
garded myself as committing treason against the people to have remained 
silent when one of their greatest rights was called in question. I see, 
unexpectedly, that the few remarks I have submitted have arriayed against 
me many aged and experienced members, and I acknowledge I have to- 
contest on very unequal ground. Not to travel back to the days of fiction 
for a comparison, I must say I am but as a gunboat opposed to a seven-' 
ty-four ; but, though I confess my inferiority, I am not disposed to yield 
without exchanging at least one shot. I deny that, by the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the people have surrendered all their rights. The 
gentleman from Delaware has asked if the people can now assemble and 
pass laws. I agree that they cannot do so without altering the Constitu- 
tion, which I maintain they have a right to do whenever the public good 
is defeated by a longer continuance thereof. If the government was a 
simple democracy, the people would act for themselves : they have pre- 
ferred a representative democracy, and instead of assembling themselves, 
have deputed agents to act for them. Not only have they a right to con- 
trol these agents, but they have a right to strike from existence the very 
Constitution under which these agents act. The gentleman from New- 
York has, with a triumphant air, held up the Constitution, and demanded 
if the right of instruction was to be found there. I suppose that, al- 
though a young man, I have become, or am becoming, somewhat old- 
fashioned in my politics, for I have always understood that what powers 
were not expressly given by the Constitution were withheld. Where has 
the right to instruct been yielded by the people % Is the right to elect a 
governor and other officers of the states reserved in the Constitution 1 
Has the Constitution secured to each citizen the right to pursue such avo- 
cation as may best suit his tastes 'Z. I deny that the gentleman is a repre- 
sentative of Virginia ; at least, he is no representative of my constituents. 
However much they might be pleased to be represented by a gentleman 
of his talents, they would hardly like to be represented by one of his po- 
litical opinions. I have no idea of offending the gentleman's sensibilities^ 
but I must be permitted to say that he and myself differ as widely upon 
this subject as the north is separated from the south. What is the bene- 
fit of having representatives from each of the states, from every district 
in the state 1 Why, that the voice of the people from every section may 
be heard upon this floor ; that the member may possess a fellow-feeling 
for his constituents ; that he may come charged with their wishes, and 
prepared at all hazards to support them. 

*^ The gentleman has not represented my ideas fairly, when he proceeds 
to reason upon his supposed cases of 'thirty or forty persons having 
assembled in each county of his district, and voted instructions.' I, for- 
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tunately, do not personate those of a character described by him. Those 
whom I represent are high-minded men, not to be misled by demagogues; 
and I distinctly reasoned upon the supposition that a majority of my constit- 
uents had instructed me. In what manner, according to gentlemen's ideas, 
are the people to address this House 1 Must t^ey use the language of sup- 
plication 1 Are they to crawl in the dust to this House to beg and pray 
your high-mightinesses to yield to their wishes 1 Shall we, who are their 
servants, hold out such language to them 1 For one, I enter my most 
solemn protest against it. The people of this country are its sovereigfnsi 
and they will not agree to address you as slaves, but as masters of the 
country. The gentleman has acknowledged that with the people resides 
the soveneign power,, and yet, in the next breath, he advances an argu- 
ment whidi goes to prove that their sovereignty consists only in the mis- 
erable power of turning out their representatives at the termination of 
their period of service* If this be all their power, they are no better than 
slaves, and the members of this House their over-weening masters. 

'^ If authorities are to be borrowed from the other side of the water, I 
prefer to go^Jback to the days of purity in the English Parliament ; to those 
days when Edglish liberty was like the tree of the forest, and not to times 
when it had become a sickly plant that withered under the influence of 
court corruption — ^to the times of those whom Lord Chatham has so em* 
phatically called the * Iron Barons.' Then it was the custom of Parlia- 
ment to cQinsult with the people before they voted on any measure-^-to re- 
tttxn to. their constituents, and obtain their wishes. It was times like those 
which had furnished the gentleman from New- York the opportunity of pass- 
ing the high encomiums upon England which he had so elegantly paid. 
Your common law is the ofispring of those old feudal times, not the puny 
child of modern corruption. 

^' The gentleman from New- York has called upon me to produce the 
evidence that Algernon Sidney advocated the doctrine of instruction. I 
understand him thereby as denying the existence of any such authority, 
and since upon this point we are at issue, I will produce my proof." 

Mr. Tyler then read from Burke's Political Disquisitions a quotation from 
Algernon Sidney, to pxove that he had not cited him improperly, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire what would be the consequence of a disobedience of in- 
stfuctiions. 

'^ A war,^ said he, '^ between the representatives and the people. No 
Miise man would declare war without some prospect of success i and yet 
this would be a conflict in which, the people, from the very nature of 
things, would necessarily prevail. This right of instruction has been con- 
secrated by the Revolution. The mother-country attempted to tax the 
pesople wUi(^tU their consent — their wishes were not represented in the Brit- 
ish Parliament — they bad no agency in the administration of their own af- 
fSiUrs, and. the result is well known. Wise men should profit by the ex 
aiople 'y and I caution gentlemen to beware how they question the rights 
of the peofk.'^ 

After several days' debate, in whick most of the leading members of the 
House took patt, the bill was finally repealed by a large majority, leaving 
the compensation of members as it existed before the passage of the law ; 
and the decision of tbe House was, a few days afterward, concurred in by 
the Senate. 

In the early part of this session, Mr. Pickens, of North Carolina, intro- 
duced a resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution, which 
provided for the estaUishment of a uniform mode of electing representa- 
tiiEeA in Congress and electors of President and Viee-president throughout 
th(i Ujiite4 Sut%Uy by the division of the aeverai states imo districts for 
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those purposes. This proposition, it would seem, was at first receiyed 
with a considerable degree of favour ; for in committee of the whole on 
the 18th of December, a vote being taken on the first part of the resolu- 
tion (relating to the election of representatives), there were 86 in its fa- 
vour, and 38 opposed to it,, making more than the constitutional majority- 
necessary for its adoption. To the second member of the proposition 
there was more objection, though a majority was found to support that 
also. Mr. Tyler was firmly opposed to the entire proposition, and partic- 
ularly to the latter portion of it, as being eminently consolidating in its 
principles, and destructive of state rights and sovereignty in its effects. 
Viewing the Constitution as a contract between independent states, and the 
result of a compromise of their various interests and prejudices, he dep- 
recated the restless spirit of innovation which would never sufier the 
fundamental principles of the government to stand or fall by the tests of 
practice and experience; and he held it as a political'axiom that no part 
of that instrument should be ever changed or destroyed until such expe- 
rience had certainly demonstrated it to be productive of evils highly det. 
rimental to the state, which could not be remedied by any other means. 
More especially, he thought that if any provisions of the Constitution 
should be held more sacred from innovation than others, they were of that 
class which divided and distributed the sovereign powers of the country 
between the states and the General Government ; and among the most 
prominent of that class he considered the one now sought to be abolished^ 
which provided for the election of a chief magistrate of the Union. This 
was a great and substantial right, a distinguished attribute of sovereignty^ 
vested in every state to be exercised according to its supreme will, free 
from the control of any earthly power. It was a great federative feature 
in the Constitution, scarcely less prominent than the right of the state 
legislatures to elect senators, and he regarded the inevitable and imme- 
diate efi!ect of its abolition to be the establishment of a consolidated pop- 
ular government, and the destruction of all those benefits which the wise 
men who framed that sacred instrument had thought would result from it^ 
federative character. Thinking thus, he voted against the proposition of 
Mr. Pickens in all its stages ; and, after much discussion, it was laid on 
the table near the close of the session, not again to be revived. 

About this period Mr. Calhoun introduced his bill to set apart for pur- 
poses of internal improvement the bonus for the United States Bank 
charter, and the share of the dividends accruing to the government from 
that institution. The great difficulty and expense attending transporta- 
tion and communications in our inland commercial intercourse had long 
been severely felt, and was more especially brought to notice during the 
war, which had just been so successfully terminated. The roads through- 
out the country were far from being good, and those in the western por- 
tion of it were, at certain seasons of the year, almost impassable ; the 
means of transmitting intelligence were most irregular and uncertain, and 
news from the seat of war on the Niagara frontier was often a fortnight 
or more in reaching the capital ; supplies for the troops and munitions of 
war were transported at an immense cost, and great delay and uncertain- 
ty attended their delivery at their places of destination. All this seemed 
to demand from some source an improvement in the channels of our in- 
ternal intercourse ; and now that the nation was again at peace, appeared 
a favourable opportunity for the accomplishment of a task so much to be 
desired. The subject was a grand one, and afiTorded illimitable scope 
to Mr. Calhoun's comprehensive mind, ever ready, then in the fervour 
and vigour of youth, to seize upon aught that was great and magnificent 
in design, or likely to redound to the prosperity and advancement of the 
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country. He pictured to himtself the annihilation of space by a splendid 
system of roads and canals^ which should unite the farthest extremes of 
the nation, and draw it together to a common centre ; imagined a citizen 
of the remote West reading the news from Boston yet damp from the press, 
a fancy which individual energy and state enterprise have since very near- 
ly realized i and declared his belief that nothing would so effectually en- 
sure the permanent union of the confederacy, and the lasting existence of 
its institutions, as the completion of such a system of internal improve- 
ment, by which the entire country might be placed in quick and constant 
communion : " For," said he, '* nothing, not even dissimilarity of lan- 
guage, tends more than separation to estrange man from man ; and those 
who best understand the human heart know how powerfully distance op- 
erates in destroying the sympathies of our nature." 

Mr. Tyler did not support the measure ', for though he, as gladly as Mr. 
Calhoun, would have rejoiced in seeing the blessings which such a system 
would doubtless diffuse throughout the land, he believed it properly the 
work of those into whose hands it has since fallen, and could not recon- 
cile its provisions with the Constitution of the United States. He did not 
believe that the power proposed to be exercised by the bill was among the 
powers enumerated in that instrument, or that it could fall, by any just 
interpretation, within the authority given to make laws necessary and 
proper for carrying into effect those or othe'r powers vested by the Consti- 
tution in the government. That, under the " power to regulate commerce 
among the several states," the clause upon which, more than any other, 
the friends of the proposition founded its constitutionality, could be in- 
cluded the authority to make roads and canals, in order to facilitate such 
commerce, without a stretch of construction much at variance with the 
ordinary import of the terms, he could not be persuaded ; and to derive it 
from the clause which empowered Congress " to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare," he believed would be contrary to the estab- 
lished and consistent rules of the interpretation of that sentence, as ren- 
dering nugatory and improper the special enumeration of powers which 
followed it. Such a view of the Constitution, he thought, would have the 
effect of giving to Congress a general and unbounded power of legislation, 
instead of the definitive and limited one hitherto understood as belonging 
to that body, as the words " common defence and general welfare" would 
thus be made to include every object and act within the scope of legisla- 
tive action ; would result in subjecting both the constitutions and laws of 
the several states, in all cases not specially excepted, to the supervision 
and rescission of the National Legislature, it being expressly declared that 
<^the Constitution of the United States, and laws made in pursuance 
thereof, shall be the supreme law of the land, and the judges of every 
state shall' be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any 
state to the contrary notwithstanding 3" and would finally have the effect 
of excluding the judicial authority of the United States from its partici- 
pation in guarding the lines of demarcation between the legislative powers 
of the General and State Governments, inasmuch as questions relating to 
the general welfare, being questions of policy and expediency alone, are 
susceptible of judicial cognizance, and without the pale of judicial decision. 
He believed that a restriction of the power '^ to provide for the common 
defence and general welfare" to cases which were to be provided for 
by the expenditure of money, would still leave within the legislative 
power of Congress all the great and important measures of government, 
money being the ordinary and necessary means of carrying them into 
execution ; and that if a general authority to construct roads and canals, 
with the train of powers incident thereto, was not possessed by Congress, 
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the asseDt of the states, in the manner contemplated by the friends of the 
%i\\y could not confer that power, as the only cases in which the con&ent 
or cession of the states could extend the authority of the General Legisla- 
ture were those specified and provided for by the Constitution. He was 
not ignorant of the great importance of the establishment of such a system 
of internal communications, nor insensible to the many and incalculable 
advantages which the country would derive therefrom ; and did Congress 
but possess the power, in his opinion, to provide for the construction of 
such works, he did not doubt it might be exercised to the signal advance- 
ment of the general prosperity. But, seeing no such authority expressly 
given by the Constitution, and believing it could not be deduced from any 
part of it without a latitude of construction he thought entirely inadmis- 
sible, and a reliance on insufficient and improper precedent ; believing, 
'also, that all powers not expressly given by that instrument were as 
expressly withheld, and that its lasting success depended on a definite 
partition of powers between the General and State Governments ; and that 
no adequate landmarks would be left by such constructive extension of 
the powers of Congress as those contemplated in the bill, he could not 
give it his support, and felt compelled, however reluctantly, to record his 
Tote against it. 

The bill was, nevertheless, passed in the House by a very close vote, 
86 to 84 — a result to which Mr. Calhoun's eloquence contributed not a 
little — and, without much debate, was concurred in by the Senate. But, oa. 
the 3d of March, it being one of the very last acts of Mr. Madison's 
administration, much to the satisfaction of those who had opposed it on 
constitutional grounds, it was returned to the house in which it originated 
Tvith the President's objections ; and there being no constitutional majority 
by which it could become a law without his approval, it of course met the 
fate so anxiously desired by those who viewed it but as the first of a series*^ 
of measures which, looking to it as a precedent, would soon bring the 
specified powers granted to Congress by the Constitution to be considered 
as useless as if they had never been ; and, under the plea of providing for 
^^ the general welfare," would result in giving into the hands of the Na- 
tional Legislature power to legislate upon any and every subject unre- 
istrained and irrestrainable by the fundamental law of the land. 

As it is contemplated in this work briefly to exhibit Mr. Tyler's politica 
course by his actions and the language of his own mouth or pen, its limits 
will not allow us to follow him in every vote given upon the many weighty 
and important subjects which were mooted at this session. The members 
of the fourteenth Congress were burdened with an unusual amount of labour. 
The war which was just finished, like a whirlwind, had left the devasta- 
tions created by its passage to be repaired, and the rubbish accumulated 
in its progress to be cleared away.x The whole fabric of the state was 
to be surveyed, and measures taken to accommodate it to the new circum- 
stances in which it was placed. Means were to be provided for the re- 
demption of the debt incurred during the conflict, and, now that the coun- 
try seemed likely to enjoy the blessings of a lasting peace, a permanent 
revenue was to be established, which, as near as might be, should be just 
sufficient to meet the annual expenditures. A retrenchment of the many 
items of expense which, brought into existence with the war, had increas- 
•ed to an immense amount during its continuance, was now necessary; 
and among the great and most, painful duties consequent upon this which 
<levolved upon Congress, was the reduction of the army establishments, 
and the dismissal of many brave and patriotic spirits from the service of 
the country, who had nobly contributed to maintain its honour and sustain 
its glory during the struggle so lately brought to a close. Provision was 
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to be made for guarding and fostering the commerce which our gallant: 
little navy had shown itself so well able to protect, and the thousand chan- 
ges consequent upon a transition from a state of war to that of peace, with 
all the difficulties of their accomplishment, were to be grappled with and 
e&eted« That this Congress well fulfilled all these great duties, the page 
ef history on which their works are recorded has but to be opened to 
«how I and now, when we look back, and see how many of the greatest of 
anr men were then members of the popular branch of the Legislature, it 
would, indeed, appear to us as matter for infinite surprise were we to find 
the contrary to have been the fact. 

The close of this Congress was signalized by the termination of Mr. 
Madison's administration and the succession of Mr. Monroe, who — elected 
with a unanimity never known before since the days of Washington, and 
which, in all probability, will never be seen again — ^having an extensive 
experience in public affairs, and possessed of indomitable industry, and in- 
timately acquainted with the different policies of foreign courts and cabi- 
nets, in consequence of the important positions he had himself occupied 
on the theatre of Europe ; and, above all, bred in the school of the Eevp— 
lution, and imbued with stern and unde viating principles of Republicanism^ . 
which had never been doubted or suspected, Mr. Monroe commenced his 
term of office under auspices as favourable to the success and glory of his 
administration as they were flattering to the happiness and prosperity of 
the country. 

Having witnessed the inauguration of the new President, Mr» Tyler re- 
tamed home to his constituents, assured that his conduct, regulated as it 
had been by a strict and unceasing regard for honesty and their wishes^ 
niust meet their approbation, and satisfied that, in all events, it could re- 
ceive the meed of approval from his own conscience. Constant in bis at- 
tendance at the House, and regular and untiring in the discharge of the- 
duties which had devolved upon him, he had already established a charac-^ 
tef for devotion to business, and industry and ability in its despatch, which 
oeuld not fail to be noticed ; and which, at the succeeding session, led to- 
his being placed on the important Committee of Ways and Means. 

He was not mistaken in his anticipations of the manner in which the 
people of his district would look upon his course, for the highest testi- 
monial of approbation in their power to bestow was afforded in his re-- 
election to Congress the following April, by an overwhelming mtgority: 
ov«r his former and distinguished rival, Mr. Stevenson. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FIFTEENTH CONGRESS — FROM 1817 TO 1819. 

South American Question.— Poliqy of the Administraticm respecting.— -Mr. Clay'9 Pro^ositioQ ta 
send a Minister to the Provinces of the Rio la Plata. — Mr. Tyler's Opinions in opposition to the 
Propose, — Internal Improvements again. — Resolutions of the House respecting. — Mr. Tylw 
votes against them. -^ Advocates Repeal of the Internal Taxes.---Bankrupt Bill introduced. •«- 
Objectionable Character of.--^Debate wereon. — Mr. Tyler's Speech. — His Remarks upon Remit*> 
ting Duties on Organ for the Monumental Church at Richmond. — Contested Elections. — Bank., 
of the United States. — Committee of Inve8ti|^ation ordered.— Mr. Tjrler appointed on the Com* 
mittee. — Synq>siB oi their Report. — Resolution to direct Scire Facias against the Bank. — ^Mr»- 
Tyler's Speech in favour of the Resolution. — Seminole Question. — Arbuthnot and Ambrister.— 
Resolution relating to General Jackson's Conduct in Florida. — Mr. Tyler's Speech. — ^Again elected, 
to Congress, and by unanimous Vote. 

Many subjects of great magnitude were brought to the attention of this Con-» 
gress ; and prominent among them all were the Seminole war and the South 
American question. The Spanish colonies in Mexico and South America had 
revolted against the tyranny of the mother-country, and declared their independ-^ 
ence, and they were now engaged on the full tide of a successful war. Many" 
of our citizens had embarked in tb^ir service ; and a strong and natural sympathy 
for a people struggling through dij£culties such as it had been our own lot to- 
encounter, and giood fortune to surmount, pervaded all classes, and extended 
even into the Legislature. Considerable space in the President's message had 
been devoted to their affairs, and the events growing out. of the existing con-^ 
fiict, and the emphatic attention bestowed upon the subject sufficed to show^ 
the important light in which it was viewed by our government. Three dis- 
tinguished citizens had been sent in a national vessel to visit the several pro- 
visional governments in Spanish America, for the purpose of ensuring respect 
for our flag and commerce, and of communicating just ideas of the equitable 
and friendly disposition of our government, as well as with the view of afford^ 
ing us that correct insight into, and authentic information regarding the state- 
of those countiies, the want of which had left us so long to grope in the dark, 
in respect to their affairs. 

The policy of the administration had been to place Spain and her revolting 
colonies on a footing of perfect equality, and to consider the contest as a civil 
war, in which it was equally our duty and our interest to preserve a strict neu- 
trality, unless compelled to violate it. Certain settlements, however, had beea 
formed at Galveston and Amelia Island by persons professing to be South 
Americans, and a pretended provisional government established. Privateers, fitted 
out at those places under pretence of the war with Spain, it was ascertained^.. 
attacked vessels of all nations indiscriminately, and hundreds of slaves cap- 
tured by them were introduced into the territory of the United States. Being- 
convinced, from the information received, that these were but heterogeneous 
assemblages of lawless men of all nations, least of all, of South America, act- 
ing under no government, and impelled by no object but that of plunder, in the 
early part of this year the President had given orders for their suppression. 
This was considered by some as a departure from the strict rule of non-inter- 
ference, intended to be observed ; and, in a debate upon the Expatriation Bill,. 
Mr. Clay incidentally declared his determination, at some time during the session^ 
to bring the cause of the South American patriots before the House in a more 
prominent manner. This he did shortly afterward, by offering an amendment 
to the General Appropriation Bill, which provided for a salary and outfit of a 
minister to the provinces of the Rio la Plata ; and thus virtually expressed the 
readiness of the government of the United States to acknowledge their inde— 

D 
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pendence. A long and ardent debate, during which the discussion took a most 
unlimited range, was the consequence, and the proposition finally resulted in 
defeat by a large majority — 115 to 45. Mr. Tyler voted against it. This de- 
cision was based upon the ground that the measure, if not intended to be obli- 
|[atory, but only advisory to the President, was nugatory, premature, and unneces- 
sary ; and, if intended to carry with it any obligation, that it was incompatible 
with the spirit of the Constitution, which, in the division of powers among the 
several departments of the government, had reposed with the executive alone 
ihe duty of conducting negotiations and carrying on intercourse with foreign 
nations. It was an infringement upon the privileges of the President and 
Senate, who had theretofore been left to the exclusive management of our for- 
eign relations ; while the House of Representatives had contented themselves 
with the exercise of their legitimate duties, satisfied with their constitutional 
power to interpose a check upon any improper use of the executive authority 
hy the withholding of appropriations for carrying into execution any measure 
Vrhich the public interest did not seem to demand. On the ground of ex- 
pediency, too, the measure was considered a dangerous one, as likely to in- 
volve us in a war with Spain, when no benefit could by possibility result to 
the United States ; and a useless one, by which no real good would result 
to the South American provinces, inasmuch as it was not proposed to aid 
them in any manner other than the mere recognition of their independence. 
Kecommended as a bold, independent, and lyanly expression of public senti- 
ment, placing the House of Representatives in the vanguard in the advance 
of the government upon an untried and dangerous, but noble field of action, 
it was considered, in reality, unmeaning and insignificant in its object, and 
irresponsible in its character ; for while it proceeded plainly to signify to the 
President the course he should pursue in our relations with those countries, it 
warily and cautiously sheltered the House from all responsibility for the con- 
sequences, behind the provision it contained for the exercise of the executive 
discretion ; and pretended to bestow upon the President a discretionary power 
.already possessed, which tended to diminish his responsibility, without in any 
wise adding to that of Congress. Finally, it was thought derogatory to the dig- 
nity of our government and country ; for if an acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish provinces was to be made at all, it should be done in 
the United States ; a minister should be sent by them to us, and accredited by 
our government, before any such step was taken on our part ; the reverse being, 
in effect, instead of a recognition of their independence, a solicitation for the 
Acknowledgment of ours. 

The subject of internal improvements was again agitated at this session. The 
President, in his message, had devoted considerable space to its consideration, 
and while he expressed the same opinions in regard to the power of Congress 
to undertake the construction of roads and canals that were entertained by Mr. 
Madison, so well convinced was he of the great benefits which would accrue to 
the nation by the completion of such a system of inland communication, that he 
recommended to that body the propriety of submitting to the states an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which should clothe the National Legislature with the 
authority in question, and thus set all doubts upon the subject at rest forever. 
The House, however, ^id not deem it expedient to act on this suggestion. The 
^committee to whom that portion of the message had been referred, very early 
in the session made a long and elaborate report, in which it was said, " The 
Committee do not conceive that the expression in the message of the President 
^f an opinion unfavourable to the constitutional powers of the General Govern- 
ment should be permitted to have any influence on the disposition of Congress 
to legislate on this interesting subject ; for, if the constitutional majority of 
^oth houses should difier with the executive department, the opinion of the lat- 
Jter, however respectable, must yield to their will. On the other hand, if, from 
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deference to an opinion promulgated in an executive communication, Congress 
should refrain from entering into the consideration of a question involving con* 
stitutional doctrine, it might happen that the opinion of the President would pre- 
vent the enactment of a law, even though there should be the constitutional ma- 
jority of two thirds of both houses in its favour.'* The report went on to urge 
■that by such a course the presidential veto would acquire a force never con- 
templated by its authors, and the legislative department of the government be 
shorn of its powers, from a want of confidence in its strength, or a reprehensi- 
ble indisposition to exert it ; and that while perfectly aware that no such idea 
was entertained by the executive, it was, nevertheless, necessary that the House 
of Representatives should scrupulously avoid a course which might be con- 
■strued into the slightest abandonment of its rights or privileges. After citing 
numerous instances wherein it was contended that this power in the Generad 
Government had been recognised and exercised, the report concluded with a 
declaration of the opinion that '^ Congress had power to construct roads and car 
nals through the several states, with the assent of the states, on such terms as 
might be agreed on, leaving the jurisdictional rights in the states respectively ;" 
and the submitting of a resolution, similar in effect to the bill of the preceding 
43ession, viz., that the bonus of the United Slates Bank, and the dividends ac- 
cruing to the government from its shares in the capital stock of that institution, 
45hould be constituted a fund for purposes of internal improvement. After sev- 
eral days' discussion of the report, the following resolution was finally adopted 
by the House, in lieu of that offered by the committee : 

" Resolved, that Congress has power, under the Constitution, to appropriate 
money for the construction of postroads, military and other roads, and of canab, 
and for the improvement of water-courses." 

And under its provisions, resolutions were passed requesting the Secretaries 
•of War and of the Treasury to report to the House, at the next session, a plan 
for the application of the means which Congress had thus declared to be within 
its control, to the construction of such works of internal improvement as might 
deserve and require the aid of the government. Thus, for this session, the 
matter terminated. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Tyler voted against all the propositions of- 
fered to the House, which countenanced the doctrine of the possession of this 
right by the Legislature, for reasons which have already been laid before the 
reader, and which nothing was likely to occur to change. 

The repeal of the internal taxes was one of the important acts of Congress 
at this period. The necessity for their establishment, originating with the dif- 
ficulties the government found itself labouring under at the commencement of 
the late war, for want of means sufficient to carry on hostilities, now no longer 
existed. Profound peace and a well-replenished treasury gave ample assurance 
that the ordinary revenues of the government would be quite sufficient to cover 
its expenditures. A brief jnotice of these duties may not be uninteresting. Re- 
pealed in 1801, when the country had in a great measure recovered from the 
«hock of the Revolution, they were revived by the exigencies of the time in 
1813 ; and during the first session of the thirteenth Congress an entirely new 
system was devised, wherein was included a numerous catalogue of articles to 
be taxed in addition to those upon which duties were already imposed, and the 

* measure was adopted by strong majorities in both houses of Congress. The 
laws went into operation, and the taxes were cheerfully submitted to by the 
people ; but with the return of peace, it was ascertained, from the treasury es- 
^mates, that the other existing revenues were more than adequate to the neces- 
sities of the government, and all the most burdensome taxes were at once re- 

• pealed by Congress, the remainder being incorporated into a permanent system 
•of revenue, in aid of the imports. This was a convincing manifestation to those 

European powers who, through their agents, were watching with interest the 
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working of our political maobine, that what they had deemed the wes^ point of 
the American institutions, the restlessness of a Democracy -under taxation, w&s 
now sufficiently tested by experience, and fortified by public 4[^inion ; and that 
the people would not fail to sustain the national authorities in all necessary re* 
quisitions upon their great and inexhaustible sources of revenue. At the ses- 
sion preceding this, an effort had been made to repeal the taxes, in which Mr» 
Tyler participated. The measure failed then, but the sequel proved that he^ 
and those who acted with him, represented the wishes of the country ; for the 
next Congress,, composed almost entirely of new members, by whom all th€»& 
great questions of the time had been discussed in the popular assemblies, re- 
pealed the law by the overwhelming vote in the House of 161 to 6. 

During this session Mr. Hopkinson introduced a bill to establish a unifona 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States. He supported it in & 
speech of great length, the prominent points in his argument being, that the 
clause in the Constitution empowering Congress " to establish uniform laws oa 
the subject of bankruptcies" was an emphatic declaration of the will of the peo- 
ple that Congress should act on this subject, which, though it bound them to- 
adopt no particular system, enjoined them most imperatively to adopt some rule- 
that would be uniform in its operations among the several states, and would 
prevent those numerous and obvious evils which must arise from their various 
and conflicting insolvent laws : that when the states ceded this power, it was- 
with the view solely of obtaining that uniformity and regularity of system which 
could only be arrived at by the General Government, and that, having surren- 
dered their rights for this purpose, they had a fair claim to demand that their 
expectations should not be disappointed ; that the unusual hazards and losses 
to which our commercial men had been exposed for many years, by those sud* 
den changes in the political relations of the world, against which no prudence 
or foresight could provide an effectual safeguard, entitled them to all the care 
and indulgence the government could put forth ; that the country had grown rich 
and prosperous by commercial enterprises which had proved ruinous to the individ- 
uals engaged in them, and that the public treasury had been filled with duties paid 
on goods for which the merchants had never seen the first cost, giving them a fair 
claim now upon the kindness and justice of their country ; that the bUl funiished 
ample time and means to the creditors to investigate the conduct of the debtor be- 
fore the bankruptcy, to ascertain the cause of it, and inform themselves of the ful- 
ness and fairness of the surrender of his effects, and to grant or withhold his dis- 
charge, as they should find him worthy of it, or otherwise; that it put the citizens, 
of different states on a footing of equality in their mutual dealings, and institu- 
ted a known and certain rule upon the subject; and that it placed our citizens- 
generally on an equal footing with foreigners in their relations of debtor and 
creditor ; that it overreached all partial assignments and unfair preferences, and 
fairly distributed the property among the creditors, in proportion to the amount 
of their debts ; that it offered fair inducements to embarrassed men to make a. 
surrender of their affairs before they had squandered their property and involv- 
ed their friends ; and, finally, that it woidd restore to society a great mass of 
industry and talent now lying useless and burdensome to the community, and 
would pay a just respect to the rights of humanity, which were outraged by 
the power the creditor possessed over the whole life of his debtor. 

The great objection to the bill was to be found in its first section, which con- 
fined the benefits of its provisions entirely to the mercantile portion of the com- 
munity, to the utter exclusion of all other classes, and thus itself shul out that 
very universality in its effects, which would have been one of the strongest ar- 
guments in its favour. 

Mr. Tyler was strongly opposed to a bill containing propositions so invidious^ 
and intended to act but for the benefit of a single, and comparatively small class^ 
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of citizens ; an4 liaying submitted a motion to stnke out the first section of the 
bill, he addressed the House, in reply to Mr Hopkinson, as follows : 

'' In subn^itting this motion, sir, I am governed solely by a desire to econo- 
mize time. Should the committee be opposed to the principle of the bill, there 
could be no necessity tp delay its rejection, or impose on its friends the task of 
amending its various sections. It is always with embarrassment that I present 
myself to the view of the House in the debate on any subject, and nothing could 
be better calculated to increase that embarrassment than the circumstance of 
finding myself in opposition to the honourable member from Pennsylvania, who 
4SO ably and elaborately addressed you on yesterday. I am a novice in arga- 
ment, he an old and experienced veteran. My thoughts, which are our forces 
in debate, are undigested and undisciplined; those of the honourable gentle- 
fiian are well trained, and regularly arranged in order of battle. I have ven*- 
tured my little skiff upon the water, and when it shall sink and be forgotten, his 
more noble bark will have outlived the storm, and floated in triumph on the 
wave. So be it. I have obeyed the influence of duty in presenting this mo< 
tion, and I shall submit composedly to any result. 

" The honourable gentleman on yesterday demanded of this House to carry 
into execution all th^ powers of the government, and represented it as our 
bounden.duty, in every instance in which the Constitution gave the power, to 
oxercise it. The gentleman's position leaves us no alternative. Our discretion 
is taken from us-^our volition is gone. If the gentleman be correct, we are 
stopped at the threshold of this inquiry ; for inasmuch as the Constitution con- 
fers on Congress the power to adopt a uniform system of bankruptcy, according 
tp his doctrine we are not to inquire into the expediency of adopting such, 
system, but must yield it our support. Here, sir, I join issue, with the gentle- 
man. What is the end of all legislation ? Is it not the public good ? Do we 
«ome here to legislate away the rights and happiness of our constituents, or to 
advance and secure them? Suppose that, by carrying into effect a specified 
power in the Constitution, we infiict serious injury upon the body politic : will 
gentlemen contend that we are bound by a blind fatality, and compelled to act ? 
Sir, such a doctrine cannot be supported even by the distinguished talents of 
that gentleman. The powers of this Constitution are all addressed to the sound 
discretion of Congress. You are not imperatively commanded, but authorized 
to act, if by so acting the good of the country will be promoted. 

" Having, as I trust, overthrown this position of the honourable gentleman, I 
will now, by the indulgence of the committee, proceed to investigate the pro- 
priety of adopting this hill. If there were no other objection to its adoption, the 
x^irciunstance of its conferring exclusive |»ivileges on a particular class of socl-> 
«ty would secure to it niy opposition. I am in principle opposed to the grant 
of exclusive privileges. Tho very nature and genius of our government is op- 
posed to any such grs^nt But even if I were disposed to yield this principle ia 
any case, I could not do so in this. Is not the farmer, the manufacturer, the 
mechanic, equally entitled with the merchant to your protection, to tho benefit 
of your laws ? This bill is confined to the merchant alone. What have the 
agriculturist and mechanic done to forfeit their claims to your justice, your lib* 
«rality ? Look to the events of the late war. Who fought your battles ? Who 
conquered at New-Orleans ? Who, in fact, caused the star-spangled fiag to 
wave in triumph over the proud cross of St. George ? Sir, let me not be under- 
stood as detracting from the merit of the merchant, many of whom, also, have 
deserved well of their country. Their money was liberally contributpd to re- 
lieve our necessities. They furnished the sinew, and the other classes to 
which I have alluded, the bone and muscle. They are all equally entitled to 
your patronage. Why, then, let me ask, is this bill limited to only one class 
of the community 1 You are told that by relieving the merchant of his debts, 
you ofier him now stimulants to industry and exertion ; that when a load of 
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debt is pressing upon him, his energies are cramped and oppressed ; that by 
relieving him from such pressure, they are again awakened into a new exist- 
ence. With the honourable man, I should hope, that when involved, a desire 
to meet his engagements, to comply with the principles of integrity, would bo 
found a sufficient stimulus to exertion. But admit that it is not so — I ask if the 
farmer, the mechanic, the manufacturer, would not be operated on in the samer 
way as the merchant ? Would not the same inducements produce on each the 
same effects ? Are they composed of different materials, or made up of the 
same flesh and blood? I esteem the conclusion inevitable. But it has been^ 
contended that this indulgence should be extended to the merchant because of 
the superior risk he encounters in his adventures. His property is afloat uponr 
the ocean — a flaw of wind is enough to ruin him ; at this moment he is rich, 
at the next, poor. True ; but is not the farmer and manufacturer intimately 
connected with all his transactions ? Who furnishes the articles for his adven-- 
ture ? Who loads his ship ? Sir, the interest of each class is connected and 
interwoven with the interest of every other class ; and if the merchant fail, he 
brings ruin also upon the agriculturist and the manufacturer. But it has been- 
insinuated, and may hereafter be urged, that, ex vi termini, a bankrupt law can 
only apply to merchants ; that the framers of the Constitution must have re* 
ceived the word as it is received in England. Although I am ready to admit 
that reference must be had to the common law in order to obtain the proper 
signification of legal terms used in the instrument under which we act, yet i 
cannot well imagine why we should resort to the statute law of that country, 
especially when the states of this Union had adopted bankrupt laws, not in 
name, but in substance, prior to the formation of this Constitution. The civib 
law, also, was well understood by those who framed this instrument, and that 
law in this respect applied to all classes in the community. But even if we re* 
sort to the English law, the courts will be found to have decided many persons, 
not merchants, to be embraced in its provisions. The honourable gentleman 
from Pennsylvania gave, in the course of his remarks, a conclusive argument 
on this subject. He stated, and stated correctly, that inasmuch as each state 
had an insolvent or bankrupt system of its own, whence much evil might arise, 
the authority was vested in Congress to adopt a general regulation for the pur- 
pose of ensuring harmony among the states, and introducing a uniform system 
of justice. From all this I conclude that the law ought to be general in itsr 
provisions, and made to embrace every class of community. 

" But, sir, I will candidly state that, if the present bill were general in its 
provisions, yet I could not yield it my support : I regard it wrong in principle, 
and injurious in its detail ; and I contend that, if passed in its present form, it 
would not operate beneficially to the mercantile interest. 

" Does the prudent trader require its provisions ? He never ventures upon 
any hazard to the whole amount of his capital ; he is satisfied with a regular, 
slow, but certain profit. If visited by misfortune, arising from any unforeseen 
occurrence, he has in general taken care to reserve a sufiUciency to meet his 
engagements, and to act the part of an honest man. These are the men who 
constitute the pride and boast of the mercantile character. They require no 
legislative provision, operating as a receipt in full of all demands ; and if such 
men should, against all reasonable calculations, be unfortunate, their creditors 
will understand their real interests, and indulge them in their contracts. Will 
not the creditor understand his own interest as well as the honourable member 
from Pennsylvania ? Will they not also know that their debts will not be dis- 
charged by confining the body of their debtor in jail ? Sir, a prison is no place 
in which the debtor can retrieve his ruined fortune or comply with his engage- 
ments. I appeal to the experience of every member of this committee if it be 
not a fact that indulgences are, almost in every case in which an honest mair 
has fallen into misfortune, extended to him by his creditors. I repeat that the 
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fair and prudent trader does not wish for this law. Upon whom, then, will ft 
operate beneficially ? Who will seek refuge under its provisions ? The bold, 
dashing, and thoughtless adventurer. He commences life without capital ; hid 
£rst flight is made with paper wings ; he goes into bank — obtains an accommo- 
dation — secures, as far as practicable, his endorser — runs in debt to the arti- 
san — purchases on a credit from the farmer and manufacturer, and puts to sea. 
If successful, he complies with his engagements, and is rich ; if otherwise, he 
takes a receipt in full under this bill — pays off thousands by an oath, and is in 
no worse condition than at first. He is then thrown back again upon society, not 
to pursue a more prudent course, but to react his former extravagances. You 
have made him more adventurous by this bill ; he now even deserts the ensu- 
ranee ofhce ; for by so doing, if successful, he secures to himself the amount of 
the ensurance ; and if otherwise, he resorts again to the wholesome medicine 
of this law. Mark him still farther. To-day he is insolvent — to-morrow he is 
free from debt. He again adventures. Let us imagine him successful. The 
winds have been more prosperous — the cloud no longer lowers — he is rich. 
What is his course then ? Does he pay off his debts ? No, sir ; he dashes 
through your streets in all the pride of wealth, and laughs in the face of his,, 
perhaps, starving creditors. Is this honourable ? And yet is not this bill cal- 
culated to produce these effects ? Can it be regarded dishonourable in him to 
pursue this course, when your law points to it, and justifies him in it ? Is it 
not to be presumed that your laws are based on honour and justice ? I chargo 
gentlemen to beware, lest, in their exertions to ameliorate the condition of tho 
debtor, they inculcate dishonourable and unworthy principles. The member 
from Pennsylvania exposed to us on yesterday the evils arising under the ex- 
isting state systems. In order to excite our sympathies in favour of this bill, 
he told us that at this time there were 70,000 inWvents in the United States. 
I did not understand whether merchants alone were taken into the estimate, or 
whether all classes were embraced. But in order to have derived any weight 
from this view of the subject, ought not the gentleman to have contrasted out 
situation with the situation of some country in which this, his favourite scheme^ 
is in operation ? Look to England, the country from which "we borrow this 
system. There they enjoy the full benefit of this bankrupt law, and yet I will 
undertake to say that in England alone, unconnected with Scotland and Ire- 
land, where the population does not by many millions exceed our own, the pro- 
portion of insolvents in that country and this will at least be found to be in a 
ratio of a thousand to one. 

''In my judgment, sir, this law is calculated to introduce fraud to an extent 
certainly never witnessed in this country. Will not this bill, should it pass 
into a law, become here what it is on the other side of the water ? What has 
been the course of things there ? Has the embezzlement of effects been pre- 
vented there ? The Parliament has gone so far as to make the concealment of 
effects by the bankrupt punishable with death ; and yet how often is the crime 
committed ? Every inducement is held out by the law to dishonesty ; a starving 
wife and children implore bread and protection at the hands of the husband and 
father ; your law tempts him to secure it for them by concealing his money or 
effects ; by proclaiming to him, * Be secret for some three or four months, un- 
til the present storm has subsided — until your creditors have given you a cer- 
tificate of discharge, and then you may in safety enjoy the fruits of your dis- 
honesty.' But, sir, what more does it do ? Why it holds out the temptationr 
in the one hand and the punishment in the other. Conscious of the difficulty 
of preventing fraud, in what way does this bill undertake to guard against it ? 
You first put a man upon his oath ; you then hold out inducements to inform- 
ers : and even this is not all ; you then call upon the wife to give testimony ia 
condemnation of her husband, thereby breaking up the marital bonds, and alter-r 
ing the established laws of society. The lovely, delicate, trembling female, is 
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rudely dragged before the tribunal created by this bill» and reduced to the con- 
dition of either swearing falsely, or of convicting her husband of perjury. 
Away then, say I, with a system to be executed only by such means. If you 
wish your citizens to be honest and virtuous, do not, by your legislation, hold 
out an invitation to a different state of things. A republican government can 
only be supported by virtue ; and the end of all legislation should be to en- 
courage our fellow-citizens in its daily practice. 

" * Once a debt, always a debt,' is a sound rule of policy. The honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Hopkinson) asked if we would place the debtor at the mercy 
of the creditor. No, sir : it does by no means follow from the rule I have 
laid down. Imprisonment is not necessary to enforce it. Let me refer you 
40 the law of Virginia. We have adopted in that state the civil law rule. The 
execution is levied on the body ; the debtor gives notice of his intention to 
-the creditor, delivers in a schedule of his effects on oath, and is discharged 
from confinement, but the debt still exists ; if, at any future day, he acquires 
property, he is still liable ; nay, if he has sworn falsely, and he is not detected 
until his death, even then the creditor levies his execution, and obtains his 
<due. I contend, then, that the inducement to dishonesty is nothing in magni- 
tude compared to what it is under this bill. But the honourable gentleman 
stated that the debtor had it in his power, under our state laws, to select the 
•creditor who should be first paid. Is it not so, also, under this bill 1 May he 
not, with a perfect knowledge of his situation, pay off a favourite creditor be- 
fcNre he commits any act of bankruptcy ? The gentleman farther says that the 
debtor may convey his property to a friend, for his own benefit, with a view of 
^defrauding his creditors. I know not what system of jurisprudence prevails in 
Pennsylvania, but in Virginia the whole transaction could be investigated in a 
court of equity, and the deeds rendered void. But, sir, in order to give to this 
hin the support of this House, it is not only necessary to point out defects in 
existing systems, but gentlemen must prove that this scheme is as nearly per- 
fect as can be expected. Its warmest friends cannot pronounce it perfect. Let 
me remark here, sir, that nothing is more difi^cult to prevent than fraud ; it 
' works under cover, and hides itself from the eye of legislation. If you at- 
tempt to punish it, you only drive it to seek out paths more unfrequented — ^labyr- 
inths more inexplicable. I do not, therefore, ask for absolute perfection ; but 
the imperfections of this bill are obvious and palpable. 

" Sir, I have another strong objection to this bill. I regard it as the most 
fruitful possible source of litigation. Look again to England for experience. 
I submit it to legal gentlemen to say if it has not produced there more litigation 
than any subject whatever. The bench of the jurist groans under folios con- 
taining innumerable cases arising under the bankrupt laws of England. Look 
to our own short experience of three years, when a similar law was in opera-* 
tion here ; cases arising under it have not yet been settled, although fifteen 
years have passed by since its repeal. A bill has passed this House at this 
session, appointing new commissioners in some case where almost all originally 
appointed have departed this life. The fact is, that the commissioners and as- 
signees are generally the only persons benefited — they run away with the 
money, and leave the empty purse to the creditor. These, then, are some of 
the happy effects of this holy bill. 

" But, sir, the honourable member from Pennsylvania has urged upon us the 
passage of this bill, on the ground that a preservation of the Union demanded 
it. You must have a general system, he tells you, for the purpose of increas- 
ing harmony among the citizens of the different states. Let me tell you, sir, 
that, instead of producing harmony, I believe that this bill would be an apple of 
discord to the people. How would those classes excluded from its operation like 
the discrimination it proposes to make ? Would the mechanic or farmer like 
to be told by the merchant, ' You shall linger in jail for your debts, while I am 
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.released under the law of Congress V Sirj I do not fear a dissolution of this 
Union. These states are bound to each other by a unity of interests, and their 
strength will, it is to be hoped, endure forever. I apprehend more danger from 
« consolidation of power here than from ^anything e]se. We are not satisfied 
with our powers as they are, but we are ever evincing a restlessness to increase 
them. Project after project is laid on your table, by which we ask of the 
states a surrender of some new power. Upon a full view, therefore, of this 
subject, I feel disposed to leave the question to be settled by the legislatures 
of the different states. 

'* In conclusion, I would remark, that I have been induced to take part in this 
debate from my peculiar situation. I represent a district partly commercial and 
.partly agricultural ; I feel a strong desire to promote the interest of every part , 
of the community ; but, sir, I have never heard a whisper from any merchant 
in Richmond that he wished any law of this sort. From my knowledge of the 
.character of the merchants in that city, I feel satisfied that they do not wish to 
seek shelter from their engagements under a bankrupt law ; they seek for no 
law operating as a receipt in full to their creditors. Let me give you an in- 
stance of their course, as presented by the papers of that city, and, I believe, 
truly presented. Two young gentlemen commenced the mercantile business, 
.and, from some untoward circumstance, failed in trade ; their creditors assembled, 
compromised with them, and discharged them from their demands ; they com- 
jnenced business again, and were successful ; and they have torn up their dis- 
charge, and paid up every cent of their former debts. This is the conduct 
which will characterize the truly honourable merchant. But this bill, as I have 
^aid before, will render honourable a different course. Leave men, then, to 
follow the dictates of their own integrity, and your course will accord with the 
admonitions of policy and wisdom." 

Mr. Clay, Mr. Barbour, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Pindall, and others, spoke also in 
opposition to the bill, and, at the end of several days' debate, it was rejected 
.by a vote of 82 to 70. 

Mr. Tyler, during this session, made a few remarks upon a subject which . 
speaks much for the goodness of his heart, as well as for his deep-seated feel- 
ing of respect for the Christian religion and its followers. 

A petition had been presented from the pew-holders of the Monumental 
Church in Richmond, asking for the remission of the amount of duties due to 
.the treasury on the importation of an organ for its use, which petition was re- 
j)orted upon adversely by the committee to whom it had been referred. Mr. 
Tyler moved to reverse the report, and supported his motion in a brief speech 
/of much feeling and eloquence. He depicted in glowing, though melancholy 
colours, the deplorable nature of the calamity which the Monumental Church 
Jiad been erected to commemorate, viz., the burning of the Richmond theatre, in 
the conflagration of which two hundred lives had been sacrificed, and gave a 
Just tribute to the memory and merits of those who fell a sacrifice to it — com- 
prising, as they did, many of the noblest and fairest of Virginia — as well as to 
the feelings of those of the survivers who, by the distressing occurrence, were 
called on to mourn the loss of so many of their dearest relatives and friends. 
He referred to various cases in which Congress had, for the encouragement of 
4be progress of philosophy and of the fine arts, remitted duties on importations ; 
to an act of that same session, remitting the duties on a picture imported for^he 
Pennsylvania hospital ; and to a former act, granting their remission on certain 
stereotype plates imported for the use of the Bible Society of Baltimore. " Is 
it not as reasonable," said he, " to encourage a respect to the fine feelings of 
our nature, to which the erection of this church was owing, as to encourage 
fthe advancement of the fine arts ? Congress remitted the duties on the intro- 
-duction of the Tripolitan Monument ; and will they contribute to give perpetuity 
to the memory of our naval heroes, and do naught to express their remembrance 

E 
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(of a great and terrible national calamity ? when, too, by gpranting tbe petition^, 
tbey mil pour balm into the wounds which time has yet failed to heal ?^ Ad- 
▼e«ing again to West's picture for the Hospital (Christ healing in the Temple)^ 
he said, ^* This case is much stronger, and stands on far higher grounds By 
the exhibition of that pictm^, a cdtisid^rable revenue will accrue, from which,, 
in a short time, the duties might have been defrayed ; but it is impossible that 
any profit can be made from l^ possession of this organ ; and if the prayer of 
the petitioners should be granted, while the treasury would not feel the loss of 
the inconsiderable sum thus taken from it, Congress will afiWrd to the citizens- 
of Richmond, who irave wept tears of blood over (3iis fell stroke of Providence,, 
the best evidence in its power of its sympathy with their grief." 

The motion to reverse the report was nevertheless negatived, and the peti- 
tion was not granted. 

Amoag other questions which arose at this session, was one which, from Mr^ 
Tyler's position on the Committee of Elections, added tftateriaRy to the amount. 
of his labours. Many members held, it seemed, at the time of theit election,, 
Und mitit within a few days before taking their seats, offices under the govern- 
ment, such as that of Postmaster, District Attorney, Sue, and the seatd of set* 
Mrai of them were contested on account of this alleged ineligibility. The com- 
mittee, after a patient investigation, decided, however, in favoin: of t^ sitting^ 
members, on the ground that, thou^ elected to serve fbr two }rears from the 4ths 
cHf March, they could not be considered as serving until duly qualified, and 
they could not be qualified until a session of Congress took place, as their 
te/lectioii could not be considered valid nntil tested by the House, which was the* 
Hole judge of the election of its members ; that, if not qualified to act in this, 
icapacity, they should not be debarred from acting in another, and that the terms, 
of the Constitution were sufficiently satisfied, if, when Congress was required 
to be in session, itd members elect were duly prepared to take their seats. 

Onr limits will not enable us to dwell upon other acts and proceedings of 
this session of Congress, in which Mr. Tyler took an active part, and we now^ 
pass on to the succeeding session, when we shall see him enacting a more 
prominent part in what was considered then, and has been doubly considered 
since, one of the most important subjects on which the legislation of Congress- 
liaS ever been exercised. 

The Bank of the United States, chartered two years before, had sadly dis- 
appointed the expectations of many of its friends, while it had in maiiy respects, 
too truly verified the forebodings and predictions of those who had opposed its- 
Section. A rage for speculation had been originated and encouraged by it,, 
which, it was Seen, must, sooner or later, have a deleterious, and, perhaps, fatal 
effect upon all the' regular business of the country. Malpractices in the ad- 
iiiinistration of its affiiirs were no longer secret, and the less pains were taken 
to conceal them, as the institution wielded a power too great and important to^ 
fear attack, however just or called for. The second instalment of its capital 
Stock, which was to have been paid in specie, had been, for the far greater part,, 
received in the notes of the Bank and of other banks, which in many instances^ 
the Bank itself had loaned to the stockholders for that purpose ; and in some 
cases, the individual notes of stockholders had been received directly in pay- 
ment of the instalment. Stock-jobbing to an immense extent had arisen. *" 
Enormous discounts had been made to particular persons for purposes of spec- 
ulation, and the stock of the bank had by such means been blown up into a bub- 
ble, now nearly ready to burst. Accommodations had been distributed with an 
eye to the interest of individuals rather than that of the community ; and th& 

» " Stock could be, and was pwtchascd, without the advance of a cent by the puichaser, who had 
only to apply to the directors, or to the president and cashier, between discount days, for a loan on. 
the shares about to be bought, and by what was termed a simultaneous oueration, he obtained hi» 
discount, and with it paid for his stock. A rise in ^e market would enable him to ^eli his shares, 
pocket the difference, and commence operations anew." — Report of ConaniUee. 
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equdization of the currency, one of the greatest objects hoped to be attained by 
the establishment of this institution, was farther than ever from being accom- 
plished. Loud vfete the complaints from all parts of the country, and no doubt 
could be entertained that in many particulars they were btit too just and weH- 
founded. Some notice of the conduct of an institution which, whether for good 
or evil. Congress had legislated into existence, seemed to be demanded at their 
hands ; and it was due, not less to the Bank itself than to the country, that an 
investigation into its affairs should be instituted, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it had so far violated the conditions of its establishment as to forfeit its 
charter. 

In accordance with the evident expectations of the public, soon after the as- 
sembling of Congress, Mr. Spencer, the now able Secretary of the Treasury, 
introduced a resolution, which, after some modification by the House, was to the 
following effect : 

'^ Resolved, that a committee be appointed to inspect the books and examine 
into the proceedings of the Bank of the United States, to report thereon, and to 
report whether the provisions of its charter have been violated or not ; that the 
Kaid committee have leave to meet in the city of Philadelphia, and to remain 
there as long ais may be necessary ; that they shall have power to send for per- 
tons and papers, and to employ the requisite clerks, the expenses of virhich 
shall be audited and allowed by the Committee of Accounts, and paid out of the 
contingent fund of this House." 

In pursuance of this resolution, Messrs. Spencer, Lowndes, Tyler, M<Lane» 
and Bryan,* were appointed to constitute the committee, and they immediately 
repaired to the scene of their labours. Finishing their investigation at the pa- 
rent bank in Philadelphia towards the close of December, they separated, the 
more easily and expeditiously to examine into the affairs of some of its branches^ 
^nd while Messrs. Spencer, Burwell, and M'Lane visited Baltimore, Messrs. 
Lowndes and Tyler repaired respectively to Washington and Richmond. Their 
report was presented to the House on the 16th of January ; and of the immense 
and almost incredible amount of labour performed by that committee in little 
more than a month from the time of its setting out upon its duties, no idea can 
be fortned without an examination of its results. In a report of extraordinary 
length, and prepared with a skill, ability, and cleamess which at once betoken- 
ed the perfect acquaintance of the committee with, and mastery of the subject 
they had to deal with, and placed its members prominently among the ablest of 
the House, was appended a mass of documents and evidence, comprising nearly 
a hundred and fifty closely-printed octavo pages, and some twenty-two tabular 
statements, many of which were of a most difficult and complicated character. 
The task they had undertaken was Herculean ; the manner in which it was ac- 
complished, and the brief space of time in which, perhaps, the most laborious 
document ever presented by a congressional committee had been prepared, 
were indeed astonishing ; and the results gave assurances of an industry, capa- 
bility, and untiring zeal in the public service, on the part of those who had con- 
ducted the investigation, of which the country and themselves might well be 
proud to boast. The limits of the present work will by no means admit the in- 
troduction of the report entire, but the conclusions to which the committee ar- 
rived were imbodied at its close as follows : 

" The committee, then, are of opinion that the provisions of the charter of 
the Bank of the United States have been violated in the following instances : 

" First, In purchasing two millions of public debt, in order to substitute them 
for two other millions of similar debt which it had contracted to sell, or had sold, 
in England, and which the Secretary of the Treasury claimed the right of ^- ^ 
deeming. 

» 

* Mr. Bryan having stated that he was a ^ockholder in the Bank, and asking to be excused from 
serving on the committee on that account, Mr. Burwell, of Virginia, was appointed in his stesuL 
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" Second. In not requiring the fulfilment of the engagement made by the 
stockholders subscribing, to pay the second and third instalments on the stock 
in coin and funded debt. The facts on this point are already before the House, 
and they establish, beyond all doubt, 1st, that the directors of the Bank agreed 
to receive, and did receive, what they deemed an equivalent for coin, in checks 
upon, and the notes of the Bank and other banks supposed to pay specie. The 
substitution of any equivalent whatever for the specific things required by the 
charter was in itself a departure from its provisions ; but, 2d, the notes and 
checks thus received were not in all cases equivalent to coin, because there 
was not specie to meet them in the Bank ; 3d, that notes of individuals were 
discounted and taken in lieu of the coin part of the second instalment, by virtue 
of a resolution for that purpose, passed before that instalment became due ; and, 
4th, that the notes of individuals were taken in many instances, and to large 
amounts, in lieu of the whole of the second and third instalments, which notes 
are yet unpaid. 

'* Third, In paying dividends to stockholders who had not completed their 
instalments, the provisions of the charter in that respect were violated. 

^^ Fourth. By the judges of the first and second elections allowing many 
persons to give more than thirty votes each, under the pretence of their being 
attorneys for others, in whose names shares then stood, when those judges, the 
directors, and oJ9icers of the Bank, perfectly well knew that those shares really 
belonged to the persons offering to vote upon them as attorneys." 

The committee concluded by saying that, " In closing this report of a most 
laborious investigation, they would observe, that whatever difference of opinion 
can exist among them as to the results and inferences to be drawn from the 
facts stated, they unanimously concur in giving to the preceding statements of 
facts and abstracts of documents their sanction. They have not recommended 
the adoption of any immediate measures to correct the many evils and mis- 
chiefs they have depicted, excepting that of the bill* before mentioned, because, 
by the provisions of the charter, the Secretary of the Treasury has full power 
to apply a prompt and adequate remedy, whenever the situation of the Bank 
shall require it." 

The bill above mentioned was intended to prevent the abuse related in the 
fourth specification foregoing, and provided that any person who should offer 
to the judges of the election more than the thirty votes prescribed as the max- 
imum in the charter, should first take an oath that he had no interest whatever 
in any of the supernumerary shares on which he was about to vote, and by so 
voting would not violate the first fundamental article of the act incorporating the 
Bank, the violation of which oath was made punishable as perjury ; and that 
any judge of election who should permit an excess of votes to be thus given, 
without prescribing such oath, should be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
suffer accordingly. 

Great sensation was created in all the principal cities by the appearance of 
the report of the committee. The facts in relation to malconduct in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Bank, though exhibiting not more than had been 
foreseen and expected by many, when thus made certain and public through a 
medium of such high authority, seemed to leave no doubt whatever that measures 
would at once be taken to effect its immediate dissolution. The stuck, which 
at one time had ranged as high as 130 to 150, now fell to something below par. 
Sales, indeed, for a time, were stopped entirely, and a universal panic seized 
upon the stockholders. Immense exertions were made to enlist the public 
sympathies in favour of the Bank, and to persuade the people that it was a body 
** more sinned against than sinning." Petitions were set on foot in all quarters, 
playing that proceedings might not be instituted against the corporation, nor its 



* A bill to prevent the voting of illegal proxies. 
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charter repealed, and a strong effect upon the public mind was, in eflect, pro- 
duced. Many, who had been hostile to the institution from its creation, were 
operated upon by the urgent appeals made in its behalf, and began to think that, 
since it vxis in existence, it was perhaps better to take a middle ground, to cur- 
tail and circumscribe its power, but not pursue it to ntter annihilation : hoping 
it might yet, with its ability to do mischief properly restrained, be productive 
of some of the benefits which had been promised as the results of its establish- 
ment. 

Three different propositions were made in the House consequent upon the 
report. Mr. Spencer introduced a resolution, providing, in substance, that the) 
public deposites should be withdrawn from the Bank, its notes no longer received 
in payment of government dues, and that thp Attorney-general should direct a 
scire facias to issue against it, unless the Bank would consent to certain condi- 
tions, prescribing that Congress should provide for the prevention of illegal vo- . 
ting at the election of directors ; for the reduction of the capital stock ; for the 
removal of any director charged with misconduct by the President of the United 
States ; that the assent of at least one public director should be necessary to 
make a discount, or to render valid any act of the board ; that persons holding 
stock upon which any instalment had beenj)aid by notes discounted, should pay 
the full amount of the instalment in coin ; and that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury should be permitted, by himself or any person appointed by him, at any time 
to examine the books and affairs of the Bank and its officers. 

Mr. Trimble, of Kentucky, presented a resolution, requiring, unconditionally^ 
that a scire facias should be issued immediately by the Attorney-general, in 
conjunction with the District Attorney for the State of Pennsylvania, and pro- 
ceedings, without delay, prosecuted to final judgment. 

And Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, offered a resolution instructing the Committee 
of the Judiciary to bring in a bill at once to repeal the charter of the Bank. 

Long and ardent debate, involving in its course nearly all the distinguished 
members of the House, was the fruit of the foregoing resolutions. All seemed 
to look upon the subject as one of the most important which for a long time 
had come before the consideration of Congress, and friends and enemies alike 
armed themselves in stoutest mail to meet the approaching conflict. On the 
one hand, it was urged that Congress, having, by the passage of the law char- 
tering the Bank, entered into a contract with its stockholders, they had now no 
power to repeal it, more than one of the parties to an ordinary contract would 
have the right to cancel it without the consent of the other ; that, even had 
they this power, none of the violations reported by the committee were such 
as to merit the destruction of the charter, nor would they produce a forfeiture 
in any of the courts of the United States ; that the dissolution of the institution 
would ruin thousands of innocent stockholders, both here and abroad, who, re- 
lying upon the faith of the government, as pledged in the act of incorporation, 
had invested all of the little they possessed in the stock of the Bank ; that, by 
such vacillating legislation, all confidence in American securities would cease 
in Europe ; and, finally, that the corporation had fulfilled all the great and lead- 
ing purposes of its creation, inasmuch as the funds of the government had been 
transmitted without cost wherever required ; the inordinate issue of state banks 
had been checked ; a vast number of the public debtors enabled, through its 
means, to meet their engagements ; and the currency of the country improved 
and equalized in an eminent degree. 

To this it was objected that any Congress had the power to repeal the acts 
of a former Congress ; that the original establishment of the Bank wa^ uncon- 
stitutional, and there was, consequently, still less doubt as to the right of Con- 
gress to rescind the charter ; that the violations reported by the committee were 
of a most serious character, putting, as they did, the authority which had cre- 
ated the institution at defiance ; and that, if overlooked now, there was no 
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reason to suppose they would not again be repeated, and, doubtless, to a more 
aggravated extent ; that the Bank had entirely failed to fulfil the important 
objects of its erection ; and, finally, that though some individual suffering 
might be the consequence of its dissolution, it was better " to do a great right 
than do a little wrong,*' and to wind up the affairs of the institution ere the 
power it had shown itself to possess of doing mischief should have grown by 
impunity and forbearance to an extent vitally dangerous to the best interests of 
the country. 

Each of the three propositions had its advocates ; and upon Mr. Trimble^s 
resolution Mr. Tyler addressed the House in a speech occupying part of two 
days in its delivery, and characterized not less by the intimate knowledge it 
evinced of the subject with which he grappled, than the impressive and elo- 
quent manner in which it was conveyed. It were well for those who have so 
freely given vent to animadversion upon his conduct in vetoing the Bank Bills 
of 1841 — have showered upon him the coarsest and most abusive epithets for 
his " vacillation," and charged him with deserting from his former principles, 
and betraying the just expectations of his friends by that act — ^to read the 
speech which follows, and see how far the facts can be reconciled with their 
accusations. He disappointed, not their expectations, but their hopes — ^hopes 
without foundation, and prompted only by their desires ; for opinions expressed 
90 positively at the early period of which we now write, and iterated and acted 
upon during his entire public life thereafter, could not have escaped the notice 
of those who have since so bitterly and unceasingly assailed him ; and, for 
once in the history of our country, political consistency (Heaven knows, scarce 
enough in our times to make it valuable for its rarity !) has been tortured into a 
crime, for the punishment of which no sort of vituperation has seemed sufficient. 

In reply to Mr. Lowndes, who had last addressed the Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. Tyler commenced : 

" I am aware of the embarrassments under which I rise to address the com- 
mittee. The late hour of the day would be enough of itself to advise me of its 
exhausted patience. But a regard to the economy of time, a recollection that 
but few days remain for legislation, induce me to proceed. From the moment 
that the speaker thought proper to confer on me the honour of an appointment 
on the committee whose report is now under consideration, up to this time, I 
have felt the responsibility of my situation. It is known to you, Mr. Chairman^ 
that I represent a district deeply interested in the decision of the questions now- 
depending. It is known to this committee, that it became my duty to present 
a petition, signed by many of my most respectable constituents, the other day to 
the House, adverse to the course which I shall pursue. I can, however^ look 
neither to the right nor the left : my own personal popularity can have no influ- 
ence over me when the dictates of my best judgment and the obligations of an 
oath require of me a particular course. Under such circumstances, whether I 
sink or swim on the tide of popular favour, is to me a matter of inferior consid- 
eration. It is my misfortune, also, to follow in debate the gentleman from 
South Carolina (Mr. Lowndes), whose views are, in general, most luminous 
and correct. Upon this question, however, I am forced to differ from hini.- 
The gentleman has dwelt upon the benefits arising from the Bank. He has 
presented you alone the fair side of the picture. In many of his views I con- 
cur with him, but it becomes us to examine both sides of the painting. He has 
represented this institution as vitally connected with the prosperity of the coun- 
try. Its destruction is to be attended with the most fatal consequences. And 
are we come to this ? Shall we be forced to countenance speculation and fraud, 
from the fear of encountering the evils of putting down this system? Is it so 
completely interwoven with our best interests as to endanger those interests by 
putting it down ? Does this government indeed rest on tbus corporation for sta- 
bility and support ? I cannot believe it. We are not yet reduced to such a 
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9^te of degradation. Sir, if the gentleman from South Carolina had exerted 
his talents for the purpose of devising a scheme by which we could have s.ttc« 
cessCiilly extricated ourselves from our present embarraasinc situation, I cannot 
but think, with all respect to that gentleman, that he would nnjch more bene- 
ficially have employed those talents than by the course he has thought proper 
to pursue. 

'' If the evils of this system, as disclosed in4he report axid testimony, be no|; 
sufficient to induce us to direct a scire fcLcitiSy in the name of Heaven I demand 
to know what would be considered a sufficient inducement 1 In many of tt^ie 
views which the gentleman has taken, I concur with him entirely. That the. 
Bank has acted correctly in some instances, no one can doubt. That the ef- 
iects of some of its measures have been beneficial, I am wiUinff to admit It 
has facilitated the operations of the treasury, it may have gone far to introduce 
^ uniform currency among us — I am npt disposed to canvass these propositioo3. 
B4|t the gentleman has alluded to some expressions in the report of the com.- 
inittee which I think are susceptible of defence. I allude to the remarks he haa 
inade oa the subject of the establishment of an agency in England, to pay over 
the dividends to foreign stockholders. The report barely glances at the propriety 
or impropriety of the Bank undertaking to deal in bills of exchange. It was & 
<^estion which the committee did not feel a disposition to decide. But the ea- 
.tablishment of an agency in England was esteemed reprehensible, because pf 
its being viewed as a part of the system which was adopted to inflate the price 
of stock. The theatre was enlarged and the demand increased. I cannot con- 
.ceive how the domestic stockholder was to be benefited by the adoption of 
tthe measure. It certainly did not add one cent to the profits of the Bank. It 
did not inspire i^ with increased ability to enlarg^ its discounts ; and I, like the 
committee, feel that it could only have been intended for the purposes I have 
hefore stated. 

'^ ^AOther expression has also been excepted to by the gentleman from South 
Carolina, viz., ' That the loans actuaUy made were most of them unreasonable 
.and excessive in their amount ; th^t they were not made to the merchant and 
trader, but to a few persons, consisting of directors, brokers, and speculators.' 
Xioans on a pledge of stock were certainly made indiscriminately to all who apr 
.pUed ; imt that xnost of the large and excessive loans were oiade to the persions 
^Le^cribed, £rom my recollection of facts admits of no doubt. True, sir, of the 
nsunes of fourteen persons which were selected, not from any informatipn pre- 
viously in the possession of the committee, but merely in consequence of the 
amount of the loans, we were informed that seven were merchants, five broker^, 
■and two not falling under either description of character. Yet I will inquire of 
»the gentleman if the seven merchants were not actually dealers in stock, and 
"whether the loans thus made were not owing to the fact of the discounter 
having received a transfer of the stock, under Sxe resolution of the board of di- 
jrectors authorizing such transfer ? I do not, therefore^ esteem this expression 
in the report Uable to Ae exception which has been taken to it ; and I repea^ 
that mo^ of those who obtained large loans, o^ a pledge of stock were actually 
speculators and brokers, 

'* Having thus, Mr«. Chairman, disposed of the objections to &ese expressions 
in the report, I proceed to an investigation of the subject more immediately un- 
der consideration. The question, whether it be proper to issue a scire facias^ 
against the Bank, divides itself into two heads of inquiry. First, whether the ' 
charter has been so violated as to inure a forfeiture ? And if so, is it expe- 
'dient to exact the forfeiture ? The decision of the first would preclude me from 
an inquiry into the second ; for^ inasmuch as J heUsve the creation of this corpo' 
Toiion to be unconstitutional, J cannot, tpithout a violaUon f^wiy oath, hesitate to 
. repair the hretich thus made in the Constitution, when an opportunity presents it' 
s^ofimjgtg so withmU violating thfi public faith* But believing also that it is 
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expedient to put it down, and other gentlemen feeling themselves at Sberty Uy 
follow up that inquiry, I propose to express to you my views on that subject. 

*' I premise, then, that this charter has been violated, and that, if subjected Uy 
an investigation* be fore a court of justice, it will be declared null and void. I 
would only have you look to the long catalogue of crime detailed in the report 
— to those practices calculated only to pamper a few at the expense of th&' 
many — to the corruption which, by its illicit gains, almost laughs at your power. 
Shall we be told, with these facts staring us in the face, that this charter haar 
not been violated ? say that no particular clause has been violated ; that th^ 
votes were taken according to the first fundamental article in the charter ; that 
the $7,000,000 in specie required has all been paid in — ^yet I demand to know 
if the great objects of the institution have not been defeated? Yon create & 
thing for good, and not for evil. Yet the good in a great measure vanishes, and 
evil alone exists. You incorporate a company for the purpose of advancing iher 
interests of all concerned, and the machine thus created is managed exclusively" 
for the aggrandizement of a few, and not for the good of all. Is not this, Ur 
adopt the rule laid down by the committee, so to misuse the powers granted aa* 
to defeat the objects of the charter ? The most reprehensible proceeding takes- 
place, almost every object expressed in the charter is disappointed ; and can it 
still be insisted that the corporation has not forfeited its franchises ? It is &■ 
broad and great principle for which I contend. It is for the doctrine of respon* 
sibility due from the creature to the creator — the principle on which our gov-- 
emment is founded. The President is invested with certain powers ; yet if 
he abuses or misuses those powers, he forfeits his high place, the object of his^ 
election is disappointed. So in regard to every other officer of the government. 
Shall a corporation alone be irresponsible ? There is nothing in reason or iik' 
law to justify the idea. 

*' But, Mr. Chairman, if the position I have assumed, that a misuse of a fran- 
chise is a forfeiture thereof, is not sufficiently supported by reference to the 
principles of our government, whither shall we look for farther argument ? The- 
common law has been pronounced inoperative in the courts of the Union by^ 
many honourable gentlemen. Without stopping to inquire into the correctness * 
of that position, I am willing to yield to those who hold a different doctrine all 
the benefits of the rules flowing from that source ; and under the principles of 
that law, I shall be able to demonstrate the correctness of the proposition for* 
which I am contending. Nothing was more easily eflected than the forfeiture- 
of a franchise at common law. The statute of 18 Edward II. was an act ta 
restore franchises to those who had lost them. Sandwich lost its privileges^ 
immunities, and franchises, for a very slight cause. It had entered into a cov- 
enant with the Abbot of St. Austin, in Canterbury, to deliver annually to the 
abbot a certain quantity of wine. It did not complete its engagement, but re* 
mained indebted on account thereof some twenty or thirty marks. For this 
sum a suit was instituted, judgment obtained, and an execution issued and levi- 
ed on the property of the corporation ; and because some of the inhabitants * 
made a rescue of the property, it was adjudged by the court, and afterward 
sanctioned by Parliament, that the town had forfeited its charter. 

" My honourable friend from Virginia (Mr. Johnson) referred you also to the 
case of the King vs, the City of London, and I will direct gentlemen to the rea* 
soning adopted by the Attorney-general in that case, to corroborate and strength- 
en my position. These two cities, the one for the commission of a trespass,, 
and the other for having exceeded its powers in imposing a market toll, were 
declared to have lost the privileges and immunities secured to them by succes* 
sive acts of Parliament, and by Magna Charta itself. Compare those cases with 
the present one. What is this case ? Sir, I forbear to represent it. I will 
only refer you to the mass of testimony, all of which goes to show that the char- 
ter has been most shamefully perverted to the purposes of stock-jobbing and^ 
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speculation. I do not mean to insist that the cases cited are obligations on lis 
---4*ar from it. On the contrary, I am disposed to think that it would comport 
better with our permanent good if our courts would carve out for themselves & 
course of decision in consonance with the principles of our government. But 
if we are to refer to arguments arising under the common law, I repeat again, 
that that delivered by the Attorney-general in the case just mentioned is weli 
deserving of attention. That case has always been quoted as an evidence of 
acquiescence on the part of the English judiciary to the arbitrary will of ther 
monarch ; but the reasoning in the case is not affected by that accusation against 
the court. In truth, however, we require no foreign precedents to govern us ixt 
deciding on this question of forfeiture. The charter contains a provision whicb 
will silence farther inquiry. It expressly declares that if a scire facias be di» 
rected, and the court believe that any violation of the charter has taken place, 
it shall pronounce it forfeited and null. Before we direct a scire facias , wer 
have to satisfy ourselves of the same fact, and the question recurs. Has any* 
such violation taken place ? That there has, I have no doubt. Your great ob- 
ject in creating this corporation was to reclaim the country from a flood of pa*» 
per, irredeemable in specie. You wished a bank with a sufficient specie basisr 
to cause its notes to pass currently for gold and silver. As a great means for 
accomplishing this object, certain fundamental articles were laid down. Ther 
first article limited the number of votes to be given by each stockholder. It 
was intended to deny to the large stockholders the power of defeating your in* 
tentions, and yet what is done ? Evasion is resorted to, and, in the outset, the 
stipulations of the contract were violated, and instead of giving but thirty votes, 
one individual gives 1100, on 1100 shares! The stockholder has accepted a 
covenant on certain positive conditions ; he has agreed to carry it into execu* 
tion in good faith; and yet, the moment afler, he violates a fundamental article. 
He has also expressly agreed that it shall be fulfilled or forfeited ; and still, 
when the fact of non-fulfilment is conclusively established, it is contended that 
no forfeiture ensues ! I should rely strongly upon the ground that a violatioi^ 
of a fundamental article produced a forfeiture. That which is fundamental 
cannot be changed. Can you remove the pillars of this charter, and yet expect 
it to stand ? Can you remove the foundation, and suppose the fabric will re- 
main ? It is only necessary to state the proposition in order to receive ther 
answer. The gentleman from South Carolina has asserted that this violation 
was the consequence of the acts of particular individuals, and not of the corpo- 
rate body, and that therefore no forfeiture ensues. How many persons therer 
were concerned in the violation of this article is at least problematical. Let 
it be recollected that Mr. Leiper says in his deposition (and he was not only a; 
director, but a judge of the election) that he divided his shares, and that it was 
generally done for the purpose of effecting iHe election. It never was discoun- 
tenanced by the directors. They suffered the violation to take place under their 
very noses : many of them were individually concerned in it, and not a syllable 
of reprehension was uttered. 

'' But the position of the gentleman from South Carolina is not based on le- 
gal principles. What is the definition of a corporation aggregate ? A corpo- 
ration aggregate is described to be ' an artificial body, composed of divers con- 
stituent members, ad instar corporis humani, the ligaments of which body are 
the franchises and liberties thereof, which bind and unite all its members to- 
gether, and in which the whole frame and essence of the corporation consist.* 
It is compared to a natural body. Sir, if any one member of the human body 
offends, the whole body bears the punishment. If my finger violates the law, 
my body pays the penalty. If my hand commits murder, the hand is not lop- 
ped off, but the ligaments and arteries of the whole system are cut asunder* 
With equal propriety might the natural body complain that it was made to suffer 
for the misdeeds of its members, as that a corporation aggregate should conv^ 

F 
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plain that it was made to bear the same relation to its members. If this wer» 
not the correct rule, I demand to know in what manner you would reach the 
.guilty person ? 

'^ But the effect of this violation does not stop, here ; if it did, it might be 
overlooked. I consider it the root and foundation of every evil. Shall I he 
•considered as expressing myself too harshly, when I say that I ascribe the 
^[lonpayment of the second instalment to this very violation? I am not con- 
43cious of being wanting in charity, not aware of having too much gall or bitter- 
ness in my nature ; nay, I would sooner, if I could, form m apology for the er- 
rors of my fellow-men, than expose them naked to the sight. But does not the 
iAct stare us palpably in the face, that the resolution of P.ecember, 1816, anther* 
izing discounts to enable stockholders to pay up the second instalment, was in.- 
tended, and actually applied to the beneEt of the stockholders residing in the vi« 
cinity of Philadelphia and Baltimore, whose influence had become overwhelm^ 
ing in consequence of the violation of which I complain ? The man who resir 
ded at a distance derived no benefit, no facility, under the resolution. He hftd 
^ot been among the knowing onea; he had not heard a whisper that such a 
^resolution would be adopted, before its actual promulgation ; he had prepare4 
the specie and stock to meet his engagements, and did meet them, was not 
<this^ measure, thep, not only calculated to defeat the payment of specie, but to 
^disappoint the very inducernent you held out for punctuality ? The dividends 
of delinquent stockholdi^rs were declared to be forfeited, and yet this overweei^? 
ing influence had the effect to do away this salutary regulation, and to cause 
the benefits of punctuality to be distributed to all alike. Nor did the evil stop 
Jbere. This same influence produced the resolution of 1817, authorii^ing the 
loans on stock at $125 per share, and the stock-jobbing that iGollowed. But % 
go farther, and feel myself authorized to make the declaration that the present 
situation of this country, the distress in the mercantile world, the bankruptciee 
in the cities, are in a great measure to be ascribed to this very violation. Wh^ 
has {produced the great drain of specie from the North? 1 wiU not repe^ the 
leasoaing contained in the report, but will only remind you of the excessive 
•draughts from Baltimore. The directors at Philadelphia saw the ruin whid^ 
threatened them, and protested against the practice. What more could they 
^? They dare not act decisively; they could only aupplioate an4 entr^H^ 
And why not 1 George Williams answers the question — names eould be ahv 
tamiBd m BalUmore at eleven pence apiece. These excessive issues had t)ie 
efieptof producing a cuitailment on the part of the United States Bank, and tbp 
4»tate banks were driven to the adoption of the same system, as a measure q( 
-self-defence. Ruin and bankruptcy nave been the inevi^le results. Eightee^i^ 
Bionths ago we were prosperous and happy; what now is our situat^Hll 
Gloom and despondence are in pup citiesi. Usury stalka abroad and boasts of 
its illicit gains, while honesty and industry are covered with rags, the melaa? 
oholy image of our changed condition. Does it not follow, then, that this was 
such a violation as was calculated to defeat the objects expressed in the chacf 
>ter ? We are disappointed as to the mode of voting, as to the payment of sper 
'cie, as to the dividends^ suid every measure calculated to produce misery has 
^own out of this, and yet the gentleman from South Carolina gravely contendsf 
that this charter is not forfeited. 

*' I know it will be said that the course pursued in subscribing for the stoc^ 
^f other banks was similar to that pursued in regard to thisf, and that the chapter 
in itself was not sufficiently guarded. For myself, I can listen to no such exr 
^use. Was this stipulation entered into merely to gull and deceive ? Did 
Congress^ at the time of creating this charter, introduce this article that it 
^ight be vkdated ? Did the stockholder, when he accepted it, accept it with a 
JLQowledge of this coodkion ? aad shall he be penmitted to say, * True, I eon- 
ttracted with y9i^mk eertaie: eoiGMlitions, which I vw^as intended to fulfil ?' Did 
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lie sign it with good faith or with bad 1 That he has executed it in bad faith^ 
there is no doubt ; l^t I ask of honourable gentlemen to' say if they really do 
think that this stipulation was made out of mere sport, and to afford to the 
^stockholder an opportunity of evincing his cunning and ingenuity. I have the 
•authority of the charter to contradict such a conclusion. But, give the argu- 
ment all the force you please, what will it avail 1 True, other banks may have 
suffered such violations of their charters (I am, however, not cognizant of the 
fact), and have been still suffered to exist. But is the bare circumstance of 
their having escaped with impunity any evidence of the Legality of their con- 
duct? Has the question ever been presented to a court of justice ? In order 
that it should be urged ^ a justification of this violation, it must be shown to 
have received a> legal sanction. You cannot justify illegal acts by illegal acts, 
aor the violation of a contract by the violation of a previous contract. 

'^ But the charter was not sufficiently guarded. Can this position be relied 
•oa? What reply shall I make to it ? Sir, I present the contract to your view. 
The stockholder has expressly stipulated to observe its provisions, and a faith- 
ful compliance on his part is guarantied by the last clause, which declares that, 
Sinless he fulfils his undertaking, the compact shall be forfeited and null." 

[Here Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, it being at a late hour, and Mr. Tyler having 
given way, moved that the committee should rise, which it accordingly did.] 

On Monday morning Mr. Tyler resumed his argument. He recapitulated 
the grounds he had taken, and begged leave to explain a remark which he had 
jBade in reply to Mr. Lowndes, as to the expression that most of the legal and 
•excessive loans were made to speculators. 

*' I feel myself authorized to repeat the assertion, upoa more mature reflec- 
tion, aided by reference to a document ip my possession. Let me not be mis- 
understood : when I speak of large loans, t do not mean loans of ten, twenty, 
or forty thousand dollars ; for, although these elsewhere would be considered 
large and excessive, yet at Philadelphia, on looking over the books, the eye, 
being attracted by greater objects, would scarcely rest on them fur a moment. 
I will give you the amount of such loans as I aUiide to. One loan of $97,000 
to one individual ; two of $123,000 each ; one of $14fO,000 ; another of 
4166,000 ; others of $277,000, $d65,QX)Q, $400,000 ; and another of $ 1,800,000. 
Each of these is an individual loan, or, what amounts to the same thing, a loan 
to individuals and mercantile firms, I am not permitted to disclose the names of 
diese discounters, unless the House should demand the disclosure, which I should 
hope it would not do, as it would only have the effect of injuring private credit, 
^md lead to no practical result. I have given you instances of the loans made 
to ten discounters, forming the enormous aggregate of $8,6^,150. Can any 
4>ne pretend to justify such a state of things ? Is it to be countenanced by any 
•correct banking principle 1 The Bank has, in fact, committed an act of suicide 
against itself. Can it control the funds thus disposed of? If it adopts a sys- 
tem of entailment, must not cases such as I have mentioned form exceptions to 
that system ? If it imposes an equal share of curtailments on such persons, 
with the other debtors of the Bank, bankruptcy would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. Sir, the mother-bank itself has, by its conduct, justified me in enter 
Gaining these opinions. It has resorted to a curtailment of its debts, and has 
never touched the discounts on pledged stock. From eight to ten millions of its 
^ebts have thus escaped reduction, and of course an increased pressure has 
/alien on our cities. I do not esteem it necessary to press any farther this 
opinion. It must be obvious to alL What does this statement still farther 
prove ? Does it not prove the iofiuence of the large stockholders over the in- 
stitution, in consequence of the division of votes ? Let not gentlemen deceive 
themselves in another point of view. The petition I presented you the other 
^y, Mr. Chairman, brings to the bar of this House, with dejected countenance 
4Dd eyes swiouning with tears, the widow and the Qiphan, whose funds hav^ 
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been invested in this institution. They are made to utter curses against us if 
we take any step to put down this corporation. The picture is improperljr 
filled up. It is the speculator, the stock-jobber, who should have been pre- 
sented kneeling before us. He alone is now to be affected. The curses of 
the widow and the orphan will be uttered against them, not against us, for we- 
are doing the innocent stockholder an act of jdstice, by relieving him from the* 
company into which he has fallen, and returning him his money. I shall pres- 
ently show that it is to his interest to have this bank put down. I hasten 
to a prominent instance of violation of this charter, and the last which I shal^ 
consider — I mean a failure to pay the instalments in specie and in funded debt, 
which, although a conseqifence of the preceding violation, deserves to be dis- 
tinctly considered. 

" Will it be urged that the stockholders were authorized to pay in the 
notes of the Bank 1 Upon what principle will this be justified 1 W ill the 
course pursued by other banks furnish any justification 1 Why was thtar 
bank created 1 Was it to imitate the example of other banks, or to avoid 
their errors 1 The country was flooded with paper money. Our states- 
men had sketched out blessings without number, in the creation of a mul- 
tiplicity of institutions. When the scheme first came up, wealth was 
promised to all. This land was to be converted into a garden. On paper 
wings we were to have soared to the height of our wishes. One dollar 
was to be manufactured into three. The manufactory of paper went onv 
The beggars' rags were even coveted, and the alleys of our streets ran- 
sacked for materials to convert into money. For a time all went on 
swimmingly. The dreams of wealth visited our pillows. The vision was 
brilliant — was enchanting. We fancied we held in our embraces youtb^ 
and beauty, and unspotted purity. But the sun rose, and the cup of joy 
was dashed from our lips. Instead of holdino; in our arms the form of 
loveliness and virtue, we found ourselves in the embraces of an old and 
haggard witch, deformed in her features, corrupting in her example, and 
breathing around her ruin and misery. It was in truth the real image of 
bankruptcy. We had forgotten the fable of the dog and his shadow j for 
we had let go the substance, and grasped nothing but the empty air. We 
discovered, when it was too late, that we had exchanged gold and silver 
for worthless trash. The banks could not redeem their notes ; they had 
to stop payment. At this moment the National Bank was thought of. 
The great object was to secure to it a specie payment j for which pur* 
pose 7,000,000 of dollars were directed to be paid * in the gold or silver coin 
of Spain or of th^ United StatesJ* Has it been paid 1 It is admitted that 
it has not i has not the charter, then, if it means anything, been violated ? 
I reason on the principles of common sense. Can you manufacture gold 
and silver coin into paper 1 And if this process cannot be performed at 
your mint, has the Bank the possession of the secret 1 Yes, sir, it pos- 
*sesses the secret. Ask if the gold and silver has been paid ; you are an* 
swered in the affirmative. Ask for an explanation as to the manner, and 
you are told by the wise heads, ' Why our paper is equivalent to specie,, 
and the payment has been made in that.' By the same process, too, is 

Sovernment stock manufactured at the Bank. But it is urged that the 
ank was bound to redeem its notes in specie, and that therefore its notes 
were as good as specie. This presents another enigma. I should like ta 
know how it was to be called on to redeem its notes before it had any iik 
circulation. This secret was not discovered before the 18th of December,, 
1816, and the second instalment fell due directly threafter. And if the 
Bank had not gone into operation before the 1st of February, I should 
like to know where its notes were to be obtained 1 As to the second 
instalment, the position must fail. It is, however, said that the charter 
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did not contaia provisions strong enough to compel a compliance. The 
forfeiture of the dividends was not sufficient. And yet, at the very mo- 
ment that the inefficiency of this provision is complained of, the directors 
render it still more feehle and inefficient hy throwing open the doors of 
the Bank. The resolution confines the discounts to stockholders, thus 
-enabling those who would otherwise have been delinquent to pay up the 
instalment, not in specie and funded debt, but by a bank accommodation. 
•But, Mr. Chairman, I contend that the directors had full power to compel 
a compliance with the stipulations contained in the charter. They might 
have instituted suits in the courts of justice against those who might have 
been delinquent ; by which means, I venture nothing when I say, they 
<:ould have recovered the amount of the instalment in specie and in gov- 
ernment stock, with interest from the time it should have been paid. But 
if this course was doubtful, they might have resorted to a more efficient 
exercise of power. Suppose that the resolution of December, 1816, had 
l>een a resolution announcing to all, that . until the second instalment was 
paid, no delinquent stockholder should receive an accommodation at the 
Bank. I verily believe that such a course would have produced the most 
beneficial effiscts. It would have either produced a payment of the in- 
stalment, or a more equal distribution of the stock ; the one subserving 
the object of the charter, the other grappling with the spirit of speculation, 
and overthrowing it in its infancy. It would have made it the decided 
interest of the large stockholder to have paid up. The men holding the 
largest quantity of stock are merchants. They, most of all others, require 
bank accommodation. The pressure of the times would have forced them 
to look to the Bank for aid. I think, therefore, that the efiTect described 
would have flowed from the measure; and if they could not have paid up 
on all their shares, they would have retained only so many as they could 
have paid for. But, sir, nothing of this sort could be done. The direct- 
•ors dare not have encountered the dislike of the large stockholders with 
their innumerable votes. I think it would have been manly, honourable 
in them to have pursued such a course. They might have met com- 
plaints with the charter in their hands. They might have said to the 
stockholder, ' You have made a solemn compact with the government ; 
you are bound by «very principle of honesty to eflectuate your underta- 
king ; when you have done so, and not before, can you expect any benefit 
from the institution.' 

*' As to the third instalment, I am ready to admit that the directors 
are not culpable for the manner of the payment. I do not require impos- 
sibilities to be performed. It was perhaps impracticable, by any regula- 
tion of the board, to have prevented an invasion of the charter. But yet 
the stockholder violated the covenant. He had no impossibility to per- 
form; he was bound to pay in specie or in funded debt. Is it an excuse 
for him to say. It was easy for me to evade my contract, and I did evade 
it 1 Are we to isubmit to such a mockery of justice 1 Do we sit here to 
countenance such evasions 1 What a farce, then, is your legislation! 
The gentleman from South Carolina contends that the Bank had entered 
into a contract with the state banks, and that the proceedings as to the 
second instalment arose out of a desire on the part of the Bank to fulfil 
that engagement. It is only necessary to say that this, instead of dimin- 
ishing, increases the error of the Bank. It had no right to enter into a 
contract which should force, upon it a violation of the charter ; and to 
carry into execution such a contract was doubly to violate the charter. 
But if I am wrong here, I would inquire of the gentleman. What is the date 
of the contract with the state banks 1 Sir, it is dated the last of January, 
1817. When was the resolution to discount to stockholders adopted! 
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One month before. So that it is perfectly obvious that the fiank was un-' 
trammelled by any engagement at the time of its having adopted the 
resolution to which I have alluded. But, sir, there was gross injustice, I 
will not say fraud, practised on the government, and on those who had 
paid up the second instalment, by admitting those who had availed them- 
selves of the resolution to come in for a share of the dividends. The 
first had paid up, according to contract ; the other only cancelled one 
obligation by entering into another. They discharged one bond by giving 
another. They added not one cent to the ability of the Bank to discount f 
they contributed nothing to its capital, and added not a dollar to the spie* 
cie in its Vaults. If, then, the profits of the Bank had been divided among' 
those only who had paid up in specie and public stock, the dividend 
would have been greater to each. The Bank traded on the specie and 
stock which my constituents and others paid in on the first and second 
instalments, ^nd divided the profits of trade with those who had not ad- 
rabced a cent on the second instalment. It may be said that it was the 
loan to the stockholders that caused the dividend to be so great. The 
position is not tenable. The Bank obtained on the loan no more than six 
per cent., and this, without the loan, each delinquent would have been 
bound to pay ; for the amount due for the instalment would have borne in* 
terest from the time it fell due. Shall we not only, then, sufier the chadr-^ 
ter to be violated, but submit to be deprived of our rightful gains 1 For 
one, I protest against it. 

'^ We have been told by the gentleman from South Carolina that the 
subject of this violation has once before been before us, and that, not 
having acted then, we should not act now. What was the fact 1 The 
House, soon after the adoption of the resolution of December, 1816, had 
it intimated to it that such a resolution had been adopted. Th6 subject 
was referred to a corhmittee, who made a report, founded on a letter from 
a director casually in this city, and which report was neither adoptied nor 
rejected, but ordered to lie on the table. We had then only a partial 
view of the measure ; we knew not in what spirit it had originated ; we 
knew nothing of the violation of the first fundamental article of the char- 
ter I we saw not that it was the bolt which opened the door to speculation 
and individud aggrandizement. These things were then concealed from, 
our view. But I ask the, honourable gentleman to say what meastire we 
should then have adopted. Should we have taken upon ourselves the 
management of the Bank 1 Did it belong to us to say to the directors^ 
Your resolution is a bad one, and a violation of your charter, therefore 
rescind it 1 Or if we were not to pursue that course, does it make anv 
difierence whether we had then rescinded the charter, or do it now % Oh 
yes, sir, there would have been some difierence — a great difference in 
the cases. We should have been saved the pain arising from our pres- 
ent degraded situation ; we should have been saved the pain of beholditig^ 
the picture presented by the report and testimony ; we should have beea 
saved the sight of this cold and unfeeling speculation which hfts grown 
up among us. Nay, our reliance on the virtue and integrity of men 
standing high in our confidence would have remained unshaken. And 
shall we now be referred to our former omissions to justify still farthet 
omissions 1 Shall we now be told that, because we did not punish the 
infant, we shall not extend retributive justice to the adult % No, sir ; liow^ 
is the time for us to interpose. Will not that overwhelming influence 
which has heretofore ruled, still rule 1 Will a change of directors be fol* 
lowed by a change of measures 1 Where is the security which you have 
against a continuance of the present course 1 Will the bill reported by 
the committee produce a change 1 I question your right to pass it. You 
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can snfiex no new penalties. The contract has been accepted on certaii^ 
cenditrons, and I know not where your power id to be found to alter oir 
enlarge them. 

*' Mn Chairman, it seems that we owe something like gratitude to this:^ 
bank for having brought about specie payments. It is with difficulty I 
bring myself to differ from the gentleman from South Carolina upon any* 
question connected with mercantile or banking operations, but I cannot 
admit the correctness of this position to the extent that he would carry it.. 
I think that the incorporation of the United States Bank was calculated to 
delay the resumption of specie payments on the part of the state banks. 
If I am not mistaken, the state banks had made preparatory arrangements 
towards the resumption of specie payments ; they had curtailed their dis- 
counts ; but the creation of this bank forced upon them, as a measure of 
self-preservation, a continuance of the course they had adopted. Specie 
being required on the part of the stockholders of this institution, they 
would, if the state banks had opened their vaults, have collected their 
notes, and drained their specie to the amount of said instalments. I think^ 
therefore, that the state inistitutions were leA but one course, and that 
was the very course they did persist in until the 20th of February, 1817. 
Biit, sirj what is the nature of the contract entered into between the Uni- 
ted States Bank and the state banks 1 What great sacrifice did this insti- 
tntion make on the altar of the public good 1 The state banks owed to- 
th« government balances on account of deposites; and this bank gives 
them until the 1st of July, 1817, a period of upward of five months, ta 
pay op these balances, xhey are, however, in the mean time, liquidated^ 
and made to <^arry an interest of six per cent. Is this the distinguished 
and patriotic act which is to restrain farther proceedings against this body 
corporate 1 It adds to its profits by the conti'act, liquidates a debt, re- 
ceives an interest, not on its own funds, bnt on those of the government^ 
specifies a day for the payment, and this is to cover all its sins and fol- 
lies. It could not better have subserved its own interests. It swelled its 
profits without advancing a cent. True, it agreed to throw into circula- 
tion a given quantity of notes by the 1st of July ; but I ask, if the amount 
of the discounts contracted to be ihade are greater than without the con- 
tract it would have made % I cannot, then, discover any cause of grati- 
tude growing out of this proceeding. Mr. Chairman, I look to a more ef- 
ficient cause for the resunoiption of specie payments. I look to the resolu- 
tions of the state legislatures, to the resolution of Congress requiring the 
payment of all dues to the government to be made in specie, or the notes 
of banks paying specie, after the 2Qth of February, 1817, as the great 
cause of this resumption. I am disposed to ascribe more energy to the 
arm of this government than to any moneyed institution. 

" Under every view, then, which I have been able to take, I think that 
the Bank has forfeited its charter, or, at least, that it becomes us to direct 
the scire facias. If we diflfer on the subject of violation and forfeiture^ 
submit it to the court to settle the question. It is the mode pointed out 
in the charter, and against it the stockholders can have no good objection. 

" There remains now but one branch of inquiry with those who do not 
think the creation of this corporation an unconstitutional act, viz , Is it 
expedient to direct a scire facias, or, in other words, to put down this cor- 
poration 1 / contend that it is. For one, I enter my protest against the 
banking system as conducted in this country : a system not to be sup- 
ported by any correct principle of political econom3^ A gross delusion^ 
the dream of a visionary; a system which has done more to corrupt the 
morals of society than anything else — which has introduced a struggle 
for weahh, insteatl of that honourable struggle which governs the actions 
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of the patriot, and makes ambition virtue — which has made the husbandman 
spurn his cottage, and introduced a spirit of luxury at variance with the 
simplicity of our institutions. I call upon the warm advocates of banking 
now to surrender their errors. Shall I take them by the hand, and lead 
them through our cities 1 Bankruptcy meets us at every step — ruin stares 
us everywhere in the face. Shall I be told of the benefits arising to conl- 
merce from the concentration of capital 1 Away with the delusion ; ex- 
perience has exposed its fallacy. True, for a moment it has operated as 
a stimulus; but, like ardent spirits, it has produced activity and energy 
1>ut for a moment ; relaxation has followed, and the torpor of death has 
ensued. When you first open your bank, much bustles ensues : a ficti- 
tious goddess, pretending to be Wealth, stands at the door, inviting all to 
enter, and receive accommodation. Splendid palaces arise, the ocean is 
eovered with sails ; but some alteration in the state of the country takes 
place I and when the thoughtless adventurer, seated in the midst of his 
family, in the enjoyment of imaginary felicity, sketches out to himself 
long and halcyon days, his prospects are overshadowed, and misery, ruini 
and bankruptcy make their appearance in the form of bank curtailments. 
If this be true — and I appeal to the knowledge of all men for its truth — I 
demand to know if you can put down the system too sooni Can we too 
«oon escape the dangers with which we are surrounded 1 I know I shall 
'be told that, even if we put down this bank, the state banks will still ex- 
ist. Even if true, the position is not a justifiable one. If the state legis- 
latures do not follow the example which we set them, we shall have ac- 
quitted ourselves of our duty. It is all that can be asked of us. But, sir, 
we actually possess the lever of Archimedes, and have a foot of ground 
on which to rest it. Our revenue amounts to upward of $20,000,000 an- 
Tiually. Require but a fourth, or even a sixth, to be paid in gold or sil- 
ver — what would be the eflfect 1 The merchants would collect the notes 
of banks, and demand specie for them ; and thus a test would be adopted 
l>y means of which to ascertain the solvency of each institution. The de- 
mand for specie thus produced would have the beneficial efifect of intro- 
ducing more of it into the country ; for money is like every other article, 
and will find its way to the market where it is most wanting. The sys- 
tem might be enlarged gradually, until your wishes should be consumma- 
ted. I know the ground which I occupy when I urge these considerations 
upon you. A man regardful more of the fleeting and ephemeral populari- 
ty of the hour would hesitate in pressing them upon you. But I should 
not hold myself entitled to your countenance, to the countenance of hon- 
est men, or, what is still more important, the approbation of my own con- 
science, if 1 could be operated on by such motives or fears. 

" Pardon me for still farther extending this inquiry. There are three 
parties interested in the question which we are called on to decide : the 
stockholder, the debtor, and the government. I contend that it is the in- 
terest of the honest stockholder to put down this bank. The interest of 
the stockholder consists in the amount of dividends which he receives. 
At this time he receives but two and a half per cent, semi-annually. Will 
the dividend increase or diminish 1 Sir, it has constantly been diminish- 
ing, and must continue to diminish. The Bank has now but $2,700,000 
of specie in its vaults^ and that sum is daily and hourly diminishing. Ex- 
perience is the best guide ; and that of the last three years proves beyond 
doubt the rapid and incessant drain of specie from the vaults. Let the 
direction be changed, lei an entire new system be adopted, the East In- 
dia trade will still continue, and the demand for gold and silver will re- 
main unchanged. From what quarter, then, will the Bank supply deficien- 
cies! It originally had $15,000,000 of United States stock paid in by in- 
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v^dividUals, all of which has been redeemed or sold, with the exception of 
between 3 and 400,000 dollars. This, then, would constitute but a slen- 
' der reliance. To what other source will it look! It has a balance due it 
from state banks. Can it rely on thati A great proportion thereof is 
•due from the Western banks ; and the very instant that the Bank of the 
United States made a demand for specie they have closed their doors, or 
stopped specie payments. Are the other banks of the Union in a better 
situation % Many no doubt are ; but look to the report of the condition 
of the banks in this district. One has a large amount of notes in circula- 
tion, and «$30,000 in its vaults and on the road. Whether it has more than 
a dollar in its vaults or not, the account may still be true; others are in 
no better a situation ; while some few are solvent and able to pay. This, 
too, is a litter of congressional creation. Look to Pennsylvania — a report 
of the condition of its banks has been made, if I am not misinformed, by 
•order of the Legislature. They have immense sums in circulation, and 
scarcely paper enough to carry on their daily operations. ' Nay, sir, one 
bank, if I am not deceived, with a large amount of notes out, has not one 
*cent of gold or silver in its vaults. A bank in Philadelphia, its title I for- 
get, and some other of the banks, appear to have been judiciously con- 
. ducted. From the other states I have seen no return which can be positive- 
. ly relied on. But I think the two references I have made go far to show 
that the United States Bank cannot rely for a supply of specie on the bal- 
-ances due from state banks. If it looks to the stock subscribed by gov- 
ernment, the commissioners of the sinking fund will be bound in duty to 
redeem it, if it should be brought into market, and sold at or under par, 
and the payment would be made by transfer of government deposites, by 
^vhich operation not a cent of specie might be added to the Bank. But 
say that it is sold for gold and silver, a diminution of the dividend will 
still take place. The stock is an active capital, and yields five per cent, 
annually ; convert it into money, and the Bank will have made an exchange 
of an active for an inactive and unproductive capital. The same thing 
takes place if it curtails its discounts, and at this moment that is the course 
"which it is driven to pursue. I venture nothing, then, when I predict that 
ibr several years to come, if ever, it will not divide a greater profit than 
-one and a half or two per cent, semi-annually. Return, then, to the 
stockholder his money \ suffer him to use it in his own way ; he will, 
whatever he may do in the first moment of disappointment, in the end 
bave cause to thank you. At this moment the institution is solvent, and 
although I would not expressly say that it would be able to return one 
-hundred dollars on each share, for I have not the data on which to make 
up an opinion, yet I am certain its ability would not fall far short of that 
point. Let not gentlemen, then, deceive themselves. The widow will not 
curse, but bless you j the orphan will not meet us with tears, but with 
smiles ; the land will no longer labour under a flattering delusion ; and 
the speculator alone, who has reduced us to our present condition, will 
•be punished for his misdeeds. 

" What effect will it produce on the debtor of the Bank % Let us not 
-conjure up fancies to alarm us. It is the part of children to tremble at 
the appearance of danger, however unreal ; it is the part of men, by 
facing, to overcome difiiculties. My friend from South Carolina has 
presented you a gloomy picture of distress. I regard it as the production 
of a vivid imagination. Let us test it by reference to facts. The old 
United States Bank had a large sum due itj I believe $18,000,000 or 
$20,000,000. At the time of its dissolution, the same terrible fancies 
possessed men's minds. Yet the result proved them to be visionary, 
-and the impression made by its dissolution has long disappeared. What 

G 
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is the amount due to this banki Only $27,000,000, from which i» 
properly to be deducted $3,000^000 for individual deposites, leaving' 
$24,000,000, a sum scarcely equal to the revenue annually paid to ihe-- 
government, without difficulty or embarrassment. But the payment would 
be gradual. Issue a scire faciof, and presuming that it would require two- 
years to bring it to a tsial, the Bank might thus draw in its debts imper«- 
oeptibly, and without any greater pressure than arises from an ordinary 
curtailment. This is one reason, which operates on me to prefer a scir^ 
facitts to any other remedy. But, after the charter should be pronounced 
null and void, this house could not hesitate to extend to it a protracted, 
existence, to enable it< to wind up its aflTairs. The gentleman from South- 
Carolina thinks that it would press forthwith for payment. It would> 
pursue its true interest, and that would induce it to prefer the model 
suggest to the one he supposes would take place. It would not hozavd- 
the loss of its debt by an imprudent haste in collecting it. In stating the- 
amount due to the Bank, I have omitted the amount on pledged stock ; on. 
a final settlement it would balance itself. 

'* There remains, then, to be considered but one other point: How: 
would the government be afiected by a dissolution of this charter 1 I 
protest against the idea that the government cannot get on without thia 
bank. We are not dependant on this corporation. Wretched, indeed^ 
would be our situation if such wa-s the case. Sir, I have every eonfideooo 
in the ability and talent of the Secretary of the Treasury to devise some- 
scheme as a substitute for the present. We shall pay too much for the 
facilities which are afforded the treasury by this institution. If my 
previous reasoning be correct, a reduction of dividend will take place- 
Mow, then,^ does the government stand affected! It pays annually, on. 
the $7,000,000 which it subscribed, an interest of 5 per cent., amounting 
to $350,000. What will it receive 1 Estimating the dividend at 2 per 
cent, semi-annually, it receives but $280,000, and thereby it will lose 
$70,000 annually. Will not this be to pay too dearly for our whistle 1. 
Your old loan office system cost you not so much. But the gentleman^ 
from South Carolina tells us of the losses we sustained during the war 
in the absence of this his favourite system. We did sustain losses, but 
what was the cause 1 They arose entirely from the indiscriminate recep- 
tion of bank-notes. If the treasury had discriminated properly among- 
the banks, refusing to receive the notes of any but such as were known 
to be solvent, the loss would not have been felt. But, even under the 
reprehensible procedure which then existed, we are told that the govern- 
ment only sustained a loss of $500,000. Are we blind to the inconve- 
niencies of the present system % What is the fact in regard to the West 1 
Sir, the Western people owe you many millions for the purchases of your 
public lands, and- are unable to pay you. It is the very quarter, too, from 
which you expect to be able to extinguish the public debt. Those peo- 
ple cannot pay. A large stream of revenue, then, is here dammed up^ 
and can no longer flow into the treasury. Whatever inconveniences 
may result from it, you cannot press the collection without ruining thou- 
sands. 

'^ I do not mean to censure the Bank for this state of things ; but when 
gentlemen take this institution to their arms^ and represent it as a gar- 
ment covering our errors, and an angel ministering to our wants, I de- 
mand that they shall retract their opinions. Will the country be in a 
better situation, should we be involved in another war, than we were- 
during the late warl I think not. Each branch is forced to redeem it& 
own notes. In this respect they are placed on the footing' of state banks. 
Oar internal commeBce being cut off, the ordinary -ohan««l8 -of inteFcourse- 
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being blocked up between the states, tbe current of trade will povir ag»in 
from the South to the North, and a similar depreciation of the Southern 
branch notes will take place. We shall find ourselyes surrounded by as 
great embarrassments then as we have lately experienced. I know the 
enlarged and comprehensi¥e views of my friend from South Garolitta. 
He surely will not consent to legislate alone for the passing hour. He 
would not cherish and foster a system which can alone exist under the 
smile of peace, and would wither and perish under the frown of war. 
And yet, sir, I feel that the present system is one of that description. 

'^ Would it be a tadc of any great difficulty to substitute another system 
for this 1 I submit it to honourable gentlemen to say whether, in the 
event of the government's selecting a bank in ^ich state, notoriously soi- 
vent, in lieu of the present, we should not he precisely situated, as we now 
are 1 You take a bank in Baltimore, New- York, Phikdelphia, Boston, 
Richmond, &;c., known to be solvent, and bestow upon it the same coun- 
tenance you bestow on the branches of this bank, limiting the reception 
of the revenue entirely to their notes, or to specie, and giving them the 
public deposites, will gentlemen assign any good reason for supposing' 
that the notes of such banks would not circulate as currently and as uni- 
formly as those of this institution 1 The note of the Richmond Bank, for 
example, being received everywhere in payment of pnblie dues, would 
be as readily caught up by the merchant as a note of this bank, payable 
alone at Richmond. When you estimate tho amount of specie in the 
raults of such state banks as I have alluded to, it will be found greatly to 
exceed the amount in the vaults of this bank and its branches. There is 
no difficulty in devising a substitute; and I repeat that, if the gentleman 
from South Carolina had united with me in devising a perfect scheme, 
the country would have had cause to thank him for his exertions. 
Nor is there any necessity for alarm for the safety of government de- 
posites. The state banks, thus selected, would most readily consent to 
exhibit to the Secretary of the Treasury monthly and quarterly accounts 
of their actual condition. There existed no difficulty on that head when 
the old charter expired. Thus, then, the government would render as 
secure its funds under such a system as under the present. 

^' Mr. Chairman, all the reasons now urged were urged in favour of a 
renewal of the charter of the old bank, and yet they did not prevail. 
The members of the then Congress went fearlessly and boldly to work. 
Difficulties did not appal them — ^fears did not unnerve them. Shall we be 
less resolute 1 When this bank was created, the then Secretary of the 
Treasury represented it as an indispensable measure to support our credit. 
He represented \he purses of our citizens to have been emptied by the 
excessive loans they had made to the government. He could go no 
farther; a loan was contemplated to be obtained from this bank. I con- 
fess I regard it with fear and trembling in this respect. It would be an 
act of political suicide to borrow a large sum from this bank; and yet 
fancy yourselves surrounded with difficulties and embarrassments similar 
to those we have lately escaped from ; the expedient of the moment would 
be adopted ; a loan would be resorted to ; a large issue of paper would 
thus take place, and an irredeemable character be stamped upon it. 
Then, indeed, we might bid adieu to all our happiness and all our wealth. 
Public confidence would wither like the blighted plantain ; that noble 
spirit of enterprise which has characterized our citizens would perish 
and decay ; the merchant would bid adieu to his counting-house ; the 
farmer would sigh over the waste of his fields. Why should the one en- 
counter the storm of the deep, or the other waste the sweat of his brow, 
when, for their hardships and labour, they would be paid in a worthless 
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currency, of no intrinsic value in itself) and constantly undergoing a de- 
preciation! I entreat gentlemen to arrest the evil now that they can. 

''Sir, I was astonished at the argument of the honourable gentleman 
from South Carolina. He contended that the great object of the charter 
had been answered ; that every facility had been afforded to the operations 
of the treasury 5 and, therefore, that no forfeiture had ensued. What is 
this but to say to the Bank, Take care only to be the glove to the hand of 
the treasury ; obey its wishes i facilitate its schemes and operations ; 
and do whatever else you please, you shall not be arrested ; swindle, and 
cheat, and deceive the unthinking people of this country, without mercy 
and without end ; only take care to secure the smiles of the treasury, 
and all shall be smooth and well % Is not this actually granting to a bank 
a patent to ofiend] It is now only necessary that it should apply at the 
patent office, and receive its license under the sign-manual of Dr. Thorn- 
ton. I cannot listen to such a position. I call upon the warmest advo- 
cates of this system, although I am satisfied that that call is vain, to unite 
with me in this measure. You have been disappointed in your wishes, 
in your expectations. Instead of a system abounding in blessings, it has 
been concocted into an instrument of corruption. Cold, unfeeling specu- 
lation has usurped the place of honest dealing. Are we not too young to 
encourage such a state of things 1 Our republic can only be preserved 
hy a strict adherence to virtue. It is our duty, if we consult our eternal 
good, to put down this first instance of detected corruption, and thereby 
preserve ourselves from its continuation. This bank is already inter- 
woven with the affections of many ; its influence will become more and 
more extensive every day ; and if we suffer this opportunity to escape, we 
may sigh over our unhappy condition, but that will be the only privilege 
which will be left us. Let my fate be what it may, I have discharged my 
duty, and am regardless of consequences." 

Mr. Spencer withdrew his resolutions, and at the end of several days* 
discussion, the votes were taken upon the other two. Mr. Tyler voted 
against the proposition of Mr. Johnson, for the reasons assigned in his 
speech, but voted for that of Mr. Trimble. Both, however, were lost by 
large majorities, and the House contented themselves with passing the 
bill restricting the abuses in relation to the election of directors, which 
had accompanied the report of the Bank Committee. 

The next question which engrossed the attention of Congress arose out 
of occurrences which took place during the progress of the Seminole War. 

In the summer of 1814, a treaty had been concluded with the Creek 
nation of Indians, by which several millions of acres, lying between the 
settlements of the United States in Georgia and Alabama and the Span- 
ish territory of Florida, were ceded to the United States. The Indian es- 
tablishments in that country were, in consequence, removed, and it was 
hoped that the sanguinary scenes which General Jackson's short but suc- 
cessful campaign with them had for the time^i^t an end to would, by 
these means, be finally prevented. Contrary to these expectations, it was 
soon discovered that a hostile spirit was still entertained by the Seminole 
tribe of that nation, and the frequent murders committed on our citizens 
by them, in conjunction with the runaway negroes from the American 
and Spanish settlements, compelled the government to adopt measures for 
their protection. In the summer of 1817, (Teneral Gaines, with a con- 
siderable force, was ordered to take up a position in that country, and, 
without producing a general war with the Indians, to demand the perpe- 
trators of the crimes thus committed. Encouraged, however, as it was 
believed, by the representations of incendiaries from abroad, who resided 
among them, that the American government was unable to punish them. 
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and that foreign aid would be lent them to carry on the war, they not 
only refused to deliver up the criminals, but repeated their outrages upon 
the American settlements, accompanied with all the circumstances of rap- 
ine and slaughter belonging to Indian warfare. Lieutenant Scott, with a 
party of forty or fifty persons, men, women, and children, while going 
down the Apalachicola River, was surprised by an ambuscade, and all, 
with the exception of five or six who saved themselves by flight, were 
killed. To punish the savages was impossible, as they sheltered them- 
selves within the Spanish line, whence they continued their predatory 
excursions, as opportunity permitted. Upon the receipt of intelligence 
at the war department of these continued massacres, General Jackson 
was ordered to take command of the American forces in that quarter, 
and to make such requisitions upon the militia of the neighbouring states 
as circumstances might render necessary to prosecute the war with vig- 
our to completion. He immediately^etermined upon crossing the Span- 
ish frontier ; and marching into the Seminole country, he drove the sav- 
ages before him, and reduced their towns to ashes. Finding that they 
took refuge in the towns of St. Mark's and Pensacola, and believing that 
the atrocities of which they had been guilty had been aided and encour- 
aged by the Spanish authorities in those places, he attacked and took pos- 
session of them ; and thus, by depriving the Indians of a place of refuge, 
soon brought the war to a close. Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert C. 
Ambrister, British subjects, and the first an Indian trader, residing at St. 
Mark's, fell into the hands of General Jackson at this place ; and on the 
ground that they had instigated the savages to commence hostilities 
against the United States, and aided them in carrying on the war, he had 
them tried by a court-martial and summarily executed. Ambrister, in- 
deed, was executed by his order alone, for the court-martial had sen- 
tenced him to receive fifty stripes, and to wear a chain and ball, at hard 
labour, for six months ; but General Jackson disapproved the sentence, and 
ordered him to be shot. 

These proceedings were made the subject of investigation by Congress. 
That a military officer should assume, as it was said, the power of con- 
demning to death persons whose sole crime was charged to be their ap- 
pearance in arms among a nation not their own ; laying down, in the or- 
der for their execution, what was declared to be the, new and extraordi- 
nary principle of international law, ^^ that any individual of a nation, 
making war against the citizens of another nation, they being at peace, 
forfeits his allegiance and becomes an outlaw and a pirate" — was a stretch 
of authority re&rarded as unheard of, and as seeming to demand the inter- 
vention of the National Legislature. Much as has been said in justifica- 
tion of General Jackson by those who, for political reasons, or influenced 
hy admiration or gratitude for his long and faithful services, have arrayed 
themselves in his behalf, and endeavoured to justify his proceedings, the 
facts of the case are not to be altered or hidden. None of the charges 
exhibited against Arbuthnot and Ambrister were such as, by authority of 
any law of the United States, would sanction their trial before a military 
court, with one exception — that which charged the former with " acting 
as a spy ;" and upon that the court found him not guilty. Neither could 
the act be justified, as has been attempted, on the ground of retaliation* 
The lex talionis is founded only on absolute necessity. It can only be 
resorted to when it becomes necessary, by rigorous means, to inspire 
an enemy with terror, arid force him, through fear of consequences, to re- 
turn to an observance of the laws of humanity. It is vain to seek for 
that necessity here. The war was ended, the enemy's country in our 
possession, their last place of refuge in our hands, and the few who re* 
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mained of the tribe dispersed and scattered in every direction. Nothiog 
farther was to be apprehended from them, and therefore an example ^ 
severity was not needed to restrain their excessesw 

In view of all these circumstances, the House directed the Committee 
on Military Afiairs to take cognizance of the subject, and make a report 
thereon. On the 12th of January, Mr. Nelson, from that committee, pre* 
sented their report to the House ; in which, after stating that, as the tretk 
pass upon the Spanish territory and occupation of St. Mark's and Fen^* 
sacola were then subjects of negotiation between the two governmentSy 
the committee had not deemed it proper to consider that branch of the 
matter ; they briefly detailed the circumstances attending the trial and ex- 
ecution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, apd the conclusions they had deduced 
therefrom. Adverting to the novel principle of law asserted by General 
Jackson, the report said, *' It may be ask^ by what system of interpretft- 
tion the ofiences charged could be Considered as piracies, which imply,, 
in common acceptation, offences upon the high seas, of which the court 
could not assume cognizance ; and it is equally difficult to understa&d 
the propriety of applying the term ' outlaw' to the offenders, a term which 
applies only to the relations of individuals with their own governmentSk 
It will not be pretended that Lafayette, who volunteered his services in 
the cause of America in the war which established our independence,^ 
forfeited his allegiance, became an outlaw, and subjected himself to an 
ignominious death, had he fallen into the hands of the English. Nor 
can it be believed that one voice would be heard in justification of Spatn, 
if she were to execute such of our countrymen as she may take pris* 
oners, while fighting in the arms of the South American patriots. A&d 
if these cases should not be considered of such a nature as to wamnt 
& resort to so severe a measure, whUe they occurred with a people ia 
a state of revolution, and considered by the parent countries in a state 
of rebellion, much less could these men (Arbuthnot and Ambrister) be 
considered liable to it, who were acting with a power acknowledged and 
treated as sovereign and independent by us." 

After criticising the proceedings of the court-martial, and animadvert- 
ing upon the manner in which the examination had been conducted, tkm 
committee concluded by expressing their regret that it had become their 
duty to censure the conduct of an officer who, on a former occasio% had 
so eminently contributed to the honour and defence of the nation^; but 
added^ that *' the more elevated the station, or the more exalted the chaacw 
acter of the individual, the more necessary it is, by a reasonable yet teti^ 
perate expression of public opinion, through the constitutional ofgaa, t^ 
prevent the recurrence of incidents at variance with the principles of our 
government and laws." And they submitted the following resolution; 

*^ Resolvedj that the House of Representatives of the United States disap^ 
proves the proceedings in the trial and execution of Alexander Arbutb^ 
not and Robert C. Ambrister." 

This resolution, and others growing out of it, were debated for more 
than a fortnight. Messrs. Cobb, J. M. Nelson, Johnson of Virginia^ Clav^ 
Tyler, Storrs, Mercer, Fuller, Hopkinson, Harrison, and others, speaking la 
their favour, and Messrs. Holmes, Johnson of Kentucky, Smyth of Vir- 
ginia, Tallnradge, Barbour, Strother, Rhea, H. Nelson, Poindexter, &c., ^Cr^ 
in opposition ; but were finally passed in the negative. 

The following is Mr. Tyler's speech on that occasion : 

'^ 1 owe an apology to the committee for rising at so late a period of 
the debate to address it, but I propose to present a very brief sketch ot 
the views I have taken on this interesting subject. At the onset, I close 
in with the position laid down by the gentlemaa who- has just addressed 
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you (Mr, Nelson), and say that, however great may have been the seis 
Tices of General Jackson, TcafiQot consent to weigh those services against 
the Constitution of the land : other gentlemen wilij no idonbt,. yield me the 
•correetDess of this position. Your liberties cannot be preserved by the 
fame of any man. The triumph of the hero may swell tlie pride of your 
<50untry — elevate you in the estimation of foreign nations — give to you a 
-character for chivalry and valour; but recollect, I beseech you, that the 
sheet-anchor of our safety is to be found in the Constitution of our coun* 
try. Say that you ornament these wall« with the trophies of victory— 
that the flags of conquered nations wavo over your head-^wbat avail 
these symbols of your glory if your Constitution be destroyed 1 To this 
j>illar, then, will I cling. Mea^ureSy not men^ and I beg gentlemen to recol- 
lect it, has ever been our favourite knotio* Shall we abandon it now 1 
^by do gentlemen point to the services of the hero in former wars 1 
For his conduct, there he has received a nation's plaudits and a nation's 
gratitude. We come to other acts. If our motto be just^ we must look 
^lone to the act^ not to the actor. It is only then that we shall judge cof- 
xectly^ A republic should act as in the case of the Roman Manlius^ an4 
disapprove the conduct of her dearest son,, if that son has erred. From 
ivhat quarter do you expect your liberties to be successfully invaded 1 
JN^ot from the man whom you despise ; against him you are always pre- 
pared toaet — hia example will not be dangerous. You have more to fear 
i'rom a nation's favourite ; from him whose path has been a path of glory ; 
who has won your gratitude and confidence ; against his errors you have 
to guard, lest they should grow into precedents, and^ become, in the end, 
the law of the land. It ia the precedent growing out of the proceedings in 
this^case that I wish to guard against. It is this consideration, and thi» 
'Cnly.^ which will induce me to disapprove the conduct of General Jackson. 
''Our sympathies: have been appealed to in his behalf. There exists 
no cause for this appeal. Are we about, by this vote.^ to wither the laurels 
-which bloom on his brow — to deprive him of chacacter, of standing 1 No, 
«ir, we arraign not his motives. On all hands, it is conceded to his sup* 
piorters that his motives were correct. Did we insist that be h^intefu^. 
^<% violated the Constitution, and the la)v, then, should we make- a eharge: 
vrhich, if supported, would properly degrade him in the estimation of all 
^ood men. But we make no such charge — we disapprove only his acts. 
Is this- a vote of censure of the odious character which it has been repre- 
:«ented to be 1 Censure implies bad motives and bad actSi Say, if yoa 
please^ that I have shot my arrow over the bouse and wounded my 
hiioiher* He complains of my act, not my intentions, because he is aware 
they were innocent ; but, although he neither upbraids nor censures me, 
the wound still festers in his side. Is there not, then^ a wide distinctioit 
l>etween a vote of censure^ in the obvious acceptation of the term, and a 
^ote of disapproval % Is there anything more common than for an officer 
ordering a court-martial to disapprove the sentence of the court, and 
<lirect it to reconsider its opinion ; and yet, was ever such disapproval 
^esteemed a censure on the court 1 An inferior court gives an erroneous 
opinion ; an appeal is taken to a superior tribunal, and the opinion of ttie in-* 
i*erior court is reversed : was such reversal ever construed to imply a cen- 
sure on the judge 1 You differ from me ia opinion^ You disapprove my 
premises and the deductions therefrom. Was it ever heard of before 
that this difference of opinion required us to regard each other as objects 
of censure, or to interrupt our harmony, or mutual respect or confidence % 
We do nothing here but combat the actions and opinions of the genera)^ 
t^nd, if gentlemen will have it «o, of the executive. Shall we be denied the 
ijjbeKty of boldly and manfully expressing this difference of sentiment 1 
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Sir, I protest against this slavery of mind. The body may be enchainecP 
and bowed to earth, but that ethereal essence resists your power, and' 
scoffs at all efforts to enthral it. 

"What are the points of difference arising out of this easel Gentle-' 
men justify the capture of St. Mark's on the plea of necessity 5 we con- 
sider that no such necessity existed ; and believing so, we disapprove the- 
capture. We agree in our premises that the general would only have- ' 
been authorized to seize a neutral post, in order either to save his army 
or to guard the post against the imminent hazard of falling into the hands 
of his enemy. We call upon gentlemen for the proof of the existence of 
such necessity or of such danger. The letter of the Governor of Pensaco- 
la, informing General Jackson that the garrison of St. Mark's was too weak 
to defend itself against a hostile attack, and that the enemy had made dem-- 
onstrations of an intention to seize it, will not justify him in having taken- 
possession at the time he did. Before he approached, the danger had- 
retired ; no force was before it, nor within a great distance of it ; nor 
had he any enemy in his rear, and his army was easily thrown between- 
the fort and his foe. Every document on your table goes to show that 
the Indians were defeated, their forces broken, and that they had sought 
shelter and protection from the ruin and destruction which pursued theni' 
in their swamps and hiding-places. An attack on St. Mark's was therefore 
rendered improbable. But admit, for the sake of argument, that this was 
not the case ; nay, to give to our opponents the strongest of all possible 
cases, let us imagine the Indians in possession of the fort, would your 
army have been in danger 1 Can any gentleman believe iti Did you 
ever hear of an Indian's using cannon in action % Their situation would^ 
indeed, have been ludicrous. I submit it, in the spirit of candour, to gen- 
tlemen to say if the general could more ardently have wished for any 
event than that the enemy should have concentrated the whole of hi» 
forces at St. Mark's, with the settled determination of holding the post.^ 
He would have been saved the fatigue of marching farther ; one actioo- 
would have terminated the sufferings of his army; the defence would 
have been weak and unavailing, and a new spark of glory would have il- 
lumined the crest of the hero. But even this imaginary state of things ' 
would have presented a case contemplated in his orders, and as a mili- 
tary man, he would have been bound to report to the President before he- 
could have struck a blow. But we are told triumphantly, by honourable- 
gentlemen, that the Governor of St. Mark's had violated his neutrality ; = 
that he aided and assisted the Indians, furnished them with munitions of 
war, nursed their wounded, and suffered them to hold their councils un- 
der his very nose. Be it so : I will admit all this. I give to gentlemen 
all they can ask. Nay, I will go farther, and yield to them that he was-- 
destitute of principle, and was a deadly but secret enemy of the United 
States; what inference can be drawn from these admissions! Why^ 
sir, that he furnished you with abundant cause of war against Spain^ 
But I demand to know who was authorized, under the Constitution, ta 
have declared the war — Congress or the general 1 To this point we • 
must come at last. Great Britain gave you innumerable causes of war : she 
searched your vessels, confiscated your property, disregarded your flag,.- 
impressed your seamen, and made an attack on one of your frigates in 
sight of your coast. France also committed aggressions on you of a seri- 
ous and afflicting character ; yet, was it ever dreamed of that your com- 
modore had a right to strike a blow before Congress gave him the au- 
thority 1 I put you a case parallel to the one I have supposed to exist r 
You had, during Mr. Adams's administration, a quasi war with France* - 
Did not Spain then violate every obligation of neutrality towards you %^ 
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She snflered French consals residing in her seaports to grdnt commis*: 
sions to privateers, to prey on your commerce. She transferred to these 
consuls a portion of her sovereignty, and permitted them to adjudicate- 
prizes. Would you have excused your naval officer if he had entered a. 
Spanish port, captured their shipping, and destroyed their town 1 And 
yet is not that case as strong as the present 1 I implore you, then, Mr.. 
Chairman ; I supplicate this committee in the name of liberty, in the name 
of the Constitution, to beware how they countenance a precedent of this; 
sort. This nation, if this precedent receive your sanction, may be in- 
volved in war without the question ever having been submitted to the 
representatives of the people. Do you wish any farther illustration o£ 
this position 1 Suppose a war to exist between us and a northern tribe 
of Indians : your arms are victorious ; your enemy flies for protection to^ 
a fort in Canada ; they receive succour and protection from the hand» 
of the officer commanding such fort; your general demands a surrender: 
of the fort ; his demand is refused, he carries it by storm, and retains pos- 
session ; would the Governor of Canada submit in silence 1 No, sir : he 
would send an army to attack you ; the pride of your officer would not 
permit him to retreat ; we have then hostile armies in the field ; the war 
rages between us and England, without the approbation of the constituted 
authorities. You, however, must soon become parties to the war i for if 
you admit the right to exist with the general to involve you in it, you 
owe a corresponding duty, and must furnish him the means of waging it 
to a successful termination. Taxes must be levied to carry it on ; your 
resources must be developed ; you will not abandon the standard of your 
country. And, sir, what prevented these consequences in the instancer 
under consideration 1 Nothing but the imbecility of Spain. And shall 
we adopt a difierent rule of conduct when a weak nation is concerned 
from that we would put in practice against a strong and powerful one %, 
Manhood forbid it ! Patriotism forbid it ! Valour avert the deed ! Mr» 
Chairman, the principles of justice, the principles of your Constitution,, 
are inflexible, immutable ; they yield not to time or circumstance. I ap*. 
peal to the honour of this committee, to the oath which each member ha» 
taken to support the Constitution of this land, to guard and protect not 
only that Constitution, that honour, but the character of this nation for 
justice and impartiality. 

^^ The remarks which I have made relative to the seizure of St. Mark's 
are now strongly applicable to that of Pensacola. It is in vain you tell 
me that the governor was destitute of principle — ^had violated his neu- 
trality — had given shelter to a poor, miserable, broken, and defeated foe— 
a foe who, like the hunted beast of the forest, had held you but a mo- 
ment at bay, and was then flying to his secret places, far from the haunts- 
of civilized man, to hide himself from the desolating vengeance which 
pursued him. Sir, I carry you back to my first position. Congress, and 
not the general, was alone authorized to make war upon him. Will it be 
said that necessity, which justifies all things, authorized its capture 1 
Where is it to be found 1 The Indians retreated to the town — were ia 
possession of it, if gentlemen will ask the admission. We require that 
the general shall look to his orders. It is the very case they contem- 
plate — he must report to the executive. But a threat is made — you are 
braved to your teeth. The gauntlet of defiance is thrown — you are 
threatened with an attack : let it come on. The storm has no terrors for 
the brave, nor can the frown of the Spaniard shake the soul of the hero. 
But there was no danger to be apprehended. The governor had no force 
with which to make the attack. My honourable friend from Virginia (Mr. 
Barbour), in graduating the necessity of this case, states that, if the attack 
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bad been miide, General Jackson would have been justified in seizing 
Pensacola. True^ his right to seize might have existed, but he could have 
iield it only for a moment. The assailant vanquished, the general would 
iiave been compelled to return him his armour. Need I call to the rec* 
^llection of the committee the case of the Tripolitan brig 1 Before yau 
de<}]ared war against Tripoli, one of her armed vessels attacked one of 
yours — ^the valour of our seamen triumphed — the brig surrendered. But 
the battle ended, she was immediately restored. This proceeding was 
•approved by that friend of liberty and man, Mr. Jefferson ; and, in a mes- 
sage to Congress, he represented the war as being altogether ou one 
side, and demanded that our condition should be changed. This was the 
•course of proceeding in older times. Would that the principles of those 
times could exist forever! But, sir, what was General Jackson's course 
of proceeding "i He did not wait for, but made the attack. He seizea the 
jpost, enters into terms of capitulation witJi the garrison, and sends it off 
to a Spanish isknd; appoints officers of police ^ introduces our ownlawBi 
-and makes what he calis a valuable addition to our territory. Sir^ I ap- 
peal to my honourable colleague (Mr. H. Nelson), who has advised v» to 
read the documents, and who professes a most intimate knowledge of 
those transactions, to say if I have stated anything but faet&. I cannot 
imagine a more formidable inroad on the powers of tbis House* The 
military commissions the officers of police; the American law psevailsj 
Hkke Spanish customs are disregarded. W1m> has done all tbtsl Not the 
Congress of the United States, but the commander of its armies. I am 
jdo apologist for Spain ; our wrongs are numerous and great, but I wAl 
sever cease to protest against this violation of the Constitution. 

'*The gentleman who has just addressed yon (Mr. H. Nelson) lurged 
vlliat, in order to protect your frontier, it was necessa>ry you shonld haw 
these posts. That, but for their occupation, that frontier would, even noWf 
in all probability, be visited by massacre and blood. And are we prepared 
4o justify this proceedii^ upon the plea of convenience! To wfafli con- 
clusions will this lead us 1 In prosecuting a war with tb» Tnxks, woald 
<ttot this same plea justify yon, if you possess the power, in seizing- on 
Gibraltar 1 This would enable you, with little difficulty, to brii^ them 
to terms, and to overawe any subsequent rupture. In the event of a \smat 
with England, you could not do better than wrest Cuba from the handsrof 
^Spain; fbr, by so doing, the commerce of the West Indies would be 
j)laced at your meroy, and their prosperity depend on your wiU. And 
yet, wilt the gentleman say that one of yo«ur commodores, without yovar 
authority, should possess himself of Cuba 1 I again call upon this Ciom* 
mittee to guard against the evils of this precedent. I have pointed out 
some few of its consequences ; I have argued this as an abstract question: $ 
I have attempted to meet it fairly ; I argue from the principles of common 
sense, and base myself upon the Constitution of the country. My col* 
league (Mr. H. Nelson) has ai^ed you if you were disposed to acquit 
yourself from the responsibility of these measures, after making an ap- 
propriation to carry on the war against the Seminoles. Sir, I will, with 
nil due deference, propose a question to honourable gentlemen. Did not 
the chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations distinctly antiouDee 
x>n this floor, at the last session, his intention of submitting to that com- 
mittee a proposition to authorise the President of the United States to 
take possession of Florida 1 I understood it was submitted to that com^ 
isnittee, and rejected by a unanim^ous vote.'' 

[Here Mr. Holmes, from Massachusetts, rose to eaqplain : he said the 
proposition had been submitted to the Committee of F<»eign RetatioAS^at 
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the last session, but that it had not been authorized by the President or 
the House.] 

Mr. Tyler continued : <' It came from the chairman — he had the right 
to submit the proposition. But I care not whence it came. The propo- 
sition was submitted; and was distinctly negatived. Would not this House 
have done the same thing 1 I heard no second to the proposition^ You 
*would not even authorize the President to seizo upon these posts, and 
yet, when a military officer does it, we calmly fold our arms, and approve 
the act. Has our course of policy so suddenly changed % What has pro- 
duced this change 1 A summer campaign 1 Have we more lights now 
than we had last winter 'I Did you not know then, as well as you do 
gaovv, the feelings of the Governor of Pensacola towards this nation 1 He 
had sufiered, in our late conflict with England, an English army to possess 
itself of Pensacola, and thence carry on hostilities against us. General 
Jackson, in the year 1814, was compelled to dispossess that enemy. Sir, 
we had every light then which we possess now on this subject, and we 
•distinctly disapproved of the occupation of these posts, 

'^ The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. H. Nelson) has referred us to th« 
-seizure of Pensacala in 1814, and of Amelia island, by way of justifying 
these proceedings* Then you fought against the enemy who had posses* 
:8ion of the town. That enemy was beaten and driven ofL, and our victo* 
xious army returned to our own territory. The Spanish authorities were 
tiot interfered with. As to Amelia island, I shall ikoi stop to inquire 
whether its occupation was right or wrong. If it stands on the same 
footing with the present case, I do not hesitate to pronounce it wrong* 
The circumstaaee of its being referred to to justify this proceeding 
proves the necessity of guarding" against evH precedents. In the estima* 
tion of that gentleman^ that precedent has already grown into a law. 
Will you suffer this also to become the law of the kind ; and by so doing 
deliver yourselves up, bound hand and foot, t& the arbitrary caprices ol 
the officers of your army 1 I most devoutly pray that such may not be 
the result. I have every confidence in the patriotism of that army ; but 
I caanot,'^will not, consent to invest them with power* conferred on Coft- 
^ress by the Constitution. 

^' As to the remainisg potnts of inquiry, I will be very brief. My only 
object ie to present you what I esteem the strong points of these qties* 
tions. I dlo net wish, even if I had the power, to perplex you with subtle 
and ingenious: leasoni^ng. My object is to meet the question fairly — to 
encounter the apguments of honourable gentlemen with such force as I 
-cani^ and to contribute, as far as my humble talenta will permit nie, in 
elucidating this interesting subject. If the <^ture of St. Mark's was un- 
authorized, the execution of Arbuthnot must of i^cessity have been so. 
^Spain was a neutral in the war. Her flag, therefore, for he was in St» 
Mark's, protected Arbuthnot from your power. This is the principle for 
-which we have never ceased to contend. The same principle prevails in 
the land and o» the ocean. If this man had been on board a Spanish ves- 
sel, according to this rule, one of your naval officers would have had no 
authority to have dragged him from on board that vessel, and hav4? pun- 
ished him with deatk. Agata^t the British practice of search and in>- 
pressment oar governmeait has never ceased to protest. It was the most 
prominent cause of the late war. Will you protest against this practice 
vrhen observed by foreign nations, and shall we adopt the same practice 
in our armies and on the high seas % Is this to do justice 1 Our magna- 
tthnity, our hoMrory out consistency are at stake. If we cannot look to this 
House to presence them, in the name of Heaven^ to -whom shall we lookl 
JSven against the seizure of property protected by a neutral Aag, we bav# 
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constantly, unceasingly contended. Shall the rights of persons he less re-^ 
spected \ 1 heg of gentlemen to recollect Valparaiso. The Essex frigate way 
under the guns of a Spanish battery : two English vessels attacked and cap- 
tured her. Have we forgotten the clamour which this pusillanimity excited 
against Spain 1 She was represented either as hostile towards us, or so 
poor and degraded in spirit as to sufier her sovereignty to be invaded- 
without resisting it. We have never ceased to remonstrate against this 
infraction of her neutrality ^ and when we enumerate the causes of war 
against her, this is never omitted. I demand again to know if we shall 
adopt a different rule when we ourselves are the aggressors 1 No, sir: I 
insist that justice is the same everywhere, and under all circumstances^ 
Let her fiat be done as well for us as against us. 

^' The execution of Ambrister and the two Indian chiefs I consider 
equally indefensible. Although the reasoning applicable to the case of 
Arbuthnot is not applicable to that of Ambrister, yet all the reasons which- 
go to show the impropriety of the execution of the latter apply also to 
the former. I shall not stop to inquire whether the court-martial waff 
properly organized, or proceeded with due solemnity and form. This has 
already been sufficiently canvassed, and in my estimation constitutes only 
a secondary branch of inquiry. I reason from great principles recognised • 
by the law of nations. That law recognises but one reason cogent enougb 
to authorize a general to put to death his prisoners, and that is, ' where 
the safety of his men requires it.' Was that safety implicated by suffer- 
ing a wretch to live 1 Was the existence of his men or his army endan- 
gered in the life of a miserable vampire who had crawled from the sinks 
of European corruption, and had visited this Western shore either to ex- 
ist in the commission of crime himself, or on the enormities of others t 
or did the continuance of the lives of his Indian captives threaten discom- 
fiture and overthrow 1 It cannot be pretended. The first was too insig- 
nificant to have excited such fears i the power of the last was broken, and 
all their efforts defeated. The rifle and tomahawk had been struck front 
their hands, and they were prisoners, defenceless and disarmed. Sir„ 
would it not have better comported with your national character, if, instead 
of executing these captives, the general had said to them, ' Go ; I give 
you your liberty ; go to your few surviving warriors, and tell them that 
that nation against whose defenceless frontiers you have raised the mur- 
derous scalping-knife, with whom you have ever been at war, whose blood 
Jrou have delighted to drink ; that nation, so abused, so insulted, has no 
aw to punish you ; it restores you to your native forests, and has only to 
ask that you will abandon your enemies, and instruct your warriors how 
to respect her rights V I cannot but think that this would better have ac- 
corded with the principles of humanity and the laws of nations. But we 
are told by my honourable friend from Virginia (Mr. Barbour), that the 
ancient law of nations permitted the conqueror to put to death his prison- 
ers, and that that code applies still to savage nations. He admitted, how- 
ever, that a new code had been adopted by civilized countries; and this 
new code provides the mode of conducting war even against barbarians* 
Does not the gentleman, then, see that his position and admission are at 
variance with each other 1 If the new code has abrocfated the other, are 
you not bound by the first 1 and can you resort to the lastl Can yoa 
break your contract at pleasure 1" 

[Here Mr. Barbour rose to explain. He said that it was true we did 
extend to savages many of the benefits of the new code, but that it was gra- 
tuitous on our part, and what they had no right to demand; for, in the- 
language of Bynkershoek, though justice may be insisted on in war, yet 
generosity cannot. j 
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Mr. Tyler resumed : <* I regret much if I have misunderstood the gen- 
tleman. My wish was fairly to meet the argum^ent. But, sir, I contend 
that the rights which a civilized nation may exercise over its prisoners when 
warring against barbarians are distinctly pointed out in the new code of 
national law. The very rule which I have laid down is there to be found, 
and is actually applicable to a war of the sort I have alluded to. This, 
then, is your contract with the civilized world. If we do not respect the 
«tipulations of that contract, we throw ourselves out of the pale of the law. 
The gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Lowndes), with whom I have the 
satisfaction to agree, except in relation to this point, admits the propriety 
of the execution of Ambrister. He derives the power of the general from 
his right to refuse quarter in battle, and his right to punish for a breach 
of parole. These are cases constituting exceptions to the rule for which 
I contend, and are expressly enumerated. But does he find, in all the 
enumerated exceptions, a right appertaining to the commanding officer to 
execute his prisoners, except where the safety of his army requires it 1 I 
defy gentlemen to produce such an instance. If his enemy gives no quar- 
ter, he has a right to refuse him quarter. But if you strike his weapons 
from his hand, and make him your prisoner, that instant is his life placed 
.beyond your reach, unless it be taken to preserve the lives of your men. 
The case of a man violating his parole is founded on the principles of hu- 
manity, and his punishment is properly left to the discretion of the officer. 
" This practice of paroling prisoners owes its origin to the rigorous con- 
finement which each captive would necessarily be compelled to undergo 
but for its existence. The whole civilized world is, for these and other 
reasons, concerned in its preservation ; the individual, too, accepts his pa- 
role under the express agreement that, if he breaks it, his life will be the 
forfeit. The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Anderson) contends that the 
right of retaliation must, from the nature of things, be vested in the com- 
manding officer ; I admit the truth of the position to a certain extent, for 
the safety of his men may be involved in the exercise of this right. This 
is the controlling principle ; under its influence everything which may be 
done may be proper; but the very instant you pass beyond the limits it 
prescribes, that moment do you hurry headlong into error, and subvert 
the established order of things. Take the case, sir, which he has put. 
He imagined your general, with his army at Pensacola, besieged by a 
powerful enemy, and so surrounded as to be cut off from all intercourse 
with the government 5 all the prisoners made by your enemy are put to 
death, and the gentleman triumphantly asks. Will you deny to your officer 
the right of retaliation when so circumstanced 1 No, sir ; I will not deny it 
to him. I give it to him under the rule I have laid down. By putting to 
death his captives, his enemy would be induced to abstain from his fell 
practices. The safety of his men, the preservation of their lives, would 
call upon him to retaliate, and the necessity of the case would justify him 
in doing so. But this was only a supposed case, not at all in accordance 
with existing facts. I am, then, Mr. Chairman, forced to disapprove the 
execution of these men. When ^^entlemen point me to the bleeding 
scalps of my countrymen ; when they read me the long catalogue of evils 
which we have sustained ; when they portray the sufferings of the moth- 
er bereaved of her only child ; when they represent to me that child in- 
humanly butchered ; when they show me the picture of despair and deso- 
lation which these wretches have realized — I am not wanting in sensibili- 
ty, nor is the effect of the representation lost upon me. I can do justice 
to the feelings of General Jackson with these dread objects of savage bar- 
barity around him ; but when I recollect that this gallant hero had routed 
these cannibals ; had visited their land with the sword \ had de^<sWvA5L 
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their dwellings and crushed their power ; and that, not satisfied with this, 
he had executed his vengeance on those who had I'allen into his hands — i 
am permitted to breathe, and inquire, Under what law have these prisoaers 
been deprived of their existence { We live in a land where the only rule of 
our conduct is the law. The power of promulgating those laws is vested 
in Congress. They are not the arbitrary edicts of any one man, nor is- 
any so high as to be above their influence* it is, then, because these pro*- 
ceeding^ have taken place in the absence of all law, that I cannot yield ta 
them my approbation. It is because the precedent which may grow out 
of them is dangerous to the liberties of this country i because they mili- 
tate against the powers of this House, the repository of the people's- 
rights, and trench upon the Constitution of this land, that I must disap* 
prove them. 

^' One word more, by way of conclusion. Mr. Chairman, we are de<- 
nounced as the enemies of General Jackson and of the President of the 
United States. Enemies of General Jackson! of him who has shed a 
blaze of renown upon our country bright as a beam of light, and lasting a» 
history 1 Of him whose life has been dedicated to the service of his coun<^ 
try, and who has by his valour entwined a wreath around her brow last«- 
ing and imperishable as his own fame 1 No, sir : I, for one, feel no enmity, 
towards him 5 I am the enemy of no man, but I trust I am a friend to the 
Constitution and the law. The enemies of the President ! Where did he 
come froml What land gave him birth 1 Sir, he comes from the land 
in which we dwell y he is the friend and neighbour of many of us ; in his 
long life of arduous service we recognise the greatest devotion to the 
public weal, the most unshaken patriotism* But if he countenance what 
we deem to be erroneous proceedings, shall we not advise him of his er* 
Tor 1 Is this tame acquiescence to be expected of us 1 Sufler me to say^ 
sir, and I say it with all proper decorum, that Virginia will not hesitate 
to disapprove the conduct of her dearest son, if she believes that son te 
have erred. Let me tell you, that if the man who carried you success- 
fully through the storms of the Revolution ; who conducted you to v^ic* 
tory and independence ; he who was ' first in war, first in peace, first in 
the hearts of his countrymen ;' if that man had erred, dear as he was t^ 
her aflections, Virginia would have stood forth to oppose his errors. The 
enemies of Mr. Monroe, sir ! In what does friendiship consist 1 Is it to 
be the faithless helmsman, who, when the danger approaches, when the 
storm lowers, when the rocks are in sight, still folds his arm« and cries 
out, All's well ] Or does it consist in advising of danger, in giving the 
alarm, in pointing to the rocks which threaten us with shipwreck 1 Sir^ 
we are all mariners on board one vessel, and that vessel is the Constitution 
of our country. Our destinies, our hopes, the hopes and prospects of our 
latest generation, are all committed to our charge, and he who will not 
aid to reach the harbour in safety is an enemy to his country, and de- 
serves to perish." 

During this Congress, Illinois and Alabama were admitted into the Union, 
and the southern part of the Territory of Missouri erected into a sepanate 
territorial government, under the name of Arkansas. A bill had alse 
been introduced for the admission of Missouri, but a restriction in rcla* 
tion to slavery, fastened upon it by a majority of but one in the House, 
was struck out in the Senate, and the House refusing to reeede, for this 
session the bill was lost. More will be said of this subject in the sue* 
ceeding chapter, as for ouiny years no question had been agitated which 
excited a deeper interest, or occupied more of the attention of Congress, 
than did this during the next two sessions. For the other acts and votes 
of Mr. Tyler during this peiiodi it is sufficient to say» that the best oom* 
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meotary upon tk^m die historian e«a afford is tke kicvessed emrfidenee 
and esteem of his constitueats as evinced in his second re-electioB to- 
Gongress by a unanimous vote, there being no opposing candidate. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SIXTEENTH OONGREBS 1S19 TO 1821. 

Missouri Qae8tion.-^Coiitrovejt«7 respecting Mr. Tyler*» Speech upon. — Revisicm of the TatiffI'— Mr,. 
Tyler's Speech thereon. — His Remarks on the Report of the Committee of Manufacture8.--*Re- 
sigBs in consequence of ill Health. — Rfflnarks ap(m his Course in Congress. 

Early in this session the Missouri question was again introduced. A bill 
to admit Maine into the Union passed the House, and in the Senate was- 
amended by including also Missouri in its provisions. This was again amend- 
ed in the House, by making the admission of Missouri conditional upon a re- 
striction in relation to slavery, to be inserted in its constitution ; and to this^ 
amendment the Senate refused to accede. Both houses insisted upon their re- 
spective positions, and in both the debate on the subject was carried on for 
weeks with unabated ardour. The question seemed to be divided into three- 
branches : the constitutionality of the measure ; its conformity to the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1803, by which the territory in question was ceded by 
France to the United States; and its expediency, as it might affect the rela- 
tive condition of persons then held to servitude in the United States, and also* 
the relations between different parts of the Union. Intense excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the country in regard to this controversy. Since the time of 
its introduction at the preceding session, the newspapers from Maine to Mis- 
sissippi had teemed with angry discussion and lengthy articles relating to it ;. 
small politicians talked of it in the bar-rooms, and larger ones held forth its. 
merits or demerits at the public meetings ; elections hinged upon it, and by the 
time the period had arrived for the assembling of Congress, the whole country 
was wound up to an extreme state of anxiety and expectation as to the ulti- 
mate action of that body. It ^d been constantly attempted to impress the 
public mind, in defiance of repeated contradiction, that the question was one- 
involving an extension of slavery, or a multiplication of the slaves in the coim- 
try. Nothing was farther from the truth. The point in dispute concerned only 
a question as to the diffusion or concentration of those already within our limits^ 
though it was charged, indeed, that considerations of far deeper interest were 
to be found at the bottom of the subject ; that the balance of power vibrated,, 
and it was not surprising that the feelings of the politicians of the time should 
vibrate in sympathy. 

Matters remained for some time in this state between the two houses, when 
at length a compromise was effected. The bill for the admission of Maine was> 
disencumbered of the Missouri questi(Hi, and passed ; and a bill in relation to- 
the latter was finally agreed upon by both houses, in which the proposed re- 
striction was given up so far as concerned that territory; but a provision in- 
serted, declaring that no other state lying north of 36^ 30' north latitude, which 
recognised slavery by its constitution, should ever thereafter be admitted into 
the Union. 

Upon this question Mr. Tyler spoke at great length in opposition to any re- 
striction upon the conditions of the admission of Missouri, but the writer has to 
regret that he has been unable to procure a copy of the speech delivered at that 
session. The subject, however, came up again at the succeeding one, luid 
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Mr. Tyler's opinions in relation thereto will be made sufficiently manifest in 
4he brief address pronounced at this latter period. 

In the interim between the close of the session of 1819-20, and the begin- 
ning of that of 1820-21, the people of Missouri had formed a constitution, and 
organized a state government ; and at the convening of Congresi^ their consti- 
tution was presented to that body. 

A single clause contained in that instrument, which provided for the exclu- 
sion of free negroes and mulattoes forever from the new state, again blew into 
a blaze the fires which it was hoped had been extinguished by the act of ad- 
mission. It was declared that the new constitution was repugnant to that of 
the United States, and the debate arising on this subject was unequalled in the 
annals of Congress for the zeal evinced in its conduct, the length and con- 
stancy of its continuance, or the deep feeling, and, in fact, bitter hostility, 
which seemed to pervade all the participators in the conflict. Nearly the 
whole of the session was occupied with its discussion, and business of every 
other kind was almost entirely excluded. 

The resolution of the Senate declaring Missouri to be one of the states of 
the Union was referred to a select committee in the House, who reported sun- 
dry amendments thereto, all of which, together with the resolution itself, were 
rejected when the vote was taken. Finally, a committee of conference, ap- 
pointed by both houses, proposed a resolution, which stipulated that the objec- 
tionable clause in the Missouri Constitution should never be construed so as to 
authorize the passage of any law by which a citizen of either of the states in 
the Union should be excluded from the enjoyment of any of the privileges to 
which he was entitled under the Constitution of the United States ; and on the 
public expression of its assent to this condition. Missouri was to be recognised 
as a state. This was, in the end, adopted by both houses, and thus terminated 
a controversy which had aroused more angry feeling, and enlisted to a greater 
extent the public attention, than any other since the war. 

The following are a few remarks made by Mr. Tyler at a late period of this 
discussion, in reply to Mr. Sergeant, who may be considered as having been 
the leader of the opposition to the admission of the new state, and who had 
asserted that fears, regarding the future balance of power between the slave- 
holding and free states, had influenced the conduct of those who advocated the 
xecognition of the State of Missouri, without restriction : 

" During the present session," said he, " I maintained a profound silence on the interest- 
ing topic which lias so long engaged the attention of the House and nation. Nothing but 
the expose which has been made to the House by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
Serjeant) could have induced me now to present myself to the notice of the House upon a 
subject so hackneyed. The remarks made by that gentleman are of a character so novel and 
alarming, that it would not become me to pass them by unnoticed. The gentleman (Mr. 
■Sergeant) has talked about the balance of power. What is it that he means by this lan- 

fuage 1 Has he well weighed it before he gave it utterance 1 To my mind the gentleman 
as conjured up a fearful fiend. He has told us that no danger was to be apprehended from 
keeping alive this question. He has cried * Peace, peace,* when he has presented himself 
as nghting under the banners of a fiend from which 1 cannot but turn with fear and dismay. 
Ijook on the page of history, and tell me what has been the most fruitful cause of war, of 
rapine, and of death 1 Has it been any other than this struggle for the balance of power 1 
Desolation has in all ages marked its existence, and hecatombs of slaughtered victims have 
been raised to appease its fury. Sir, it is a monster that feasts on the boidies of mangled 
carcasses, and swills on human blood. And has it come to this, that we are now to enter into 
this struggle for power 1 Against whom do gentlemen propose to carry on this war 1 Against 
brethren — members of the same common family. It might be natural to wish to elevate our- 
selves to a superiority of power in reference to foreign nations; but it is unnatural, to say 
the least of it, for one section of a common country to entertain a wish of the sort in refer- 
ence to the rest. Equality is all that can be asked for, and that equality is secured to each 
state of this Union by the Constitution of the land. But what is the character of the power 
sought now to be obtained by the gentleman and his associates 1 Do they want to secure to 
the non-slaveholding states a preponderance in the National Legislature ? We have been 
told correctly by the gentleman from New- York ^Mr. Storrs) that they already have the pre- 
|X)nderance of twenty odd votes. This, then, it is obvious, cannot be the power, for the ao- 
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Hoisition of which they are ready to undertake this crusade against the South and West. 
I follow but the inference which the member from New- York has drawn, when I express 
the hypothesis that it must be a power of a different character which gentlemen are in pur* 
suit off It may be their purpose to elevate to high stations some particular favourites. 
Some may be prompted by the ^ patriotic ambition' of the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Cushman) — an ambition which may be sorely disappointed by the settlement of this ques> 
tion at the present session. I will not ascribe any such motive to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I have heretofore admired him for his talents, and I will not permit myself to in- 
dulge too hastily an unfavourable impression towards him. But ^hat can a majority of 
this House hope to gain by this unhallowed struggle ? It is a game at which only a few can 
"Win ; and all tnat will remain to the majority of the actors in this drama will be the slave- 
like privilege of worshipping at the feet of an idol. And has it come to this, that, instead 
of looking to the advancement of our country's happiness, we shall now use our efforts to 
advance the political views of an individual 1 I should be willing to sacrifice myself on 
the altar of my country for the common good. I idolize the institutions of this highly- 
favoured land, but I never will consent to become the idolater of any rruin on earth!, I 
know but of one rule to govern me in selecting men for office, and it is found in the wisdom, 
intelligence, and virtue oi the candidate. Whether he be bom in Massachusetts or Vii^nia 
as a consideration unworthy of being taken into the estimate. If, then, there be a man in this 
House or nation governed by motives of a different character, in the name of virtue and 
patrioasm, I demand that he shall abjure them. 

" The gentleman (Mr. Sergeant), as another reason for postponing this question to the 
next session of Congress, urged the propriety of submitting it to the people, and intimated 
that they might be dissatisfied with a decision now. No man holds in higher reverence the 
"wishes of the people than I do. The wishes of my constituents, on any subject other than 
a constitutional question, would be my law. But they have elected us to act for them, and 
on this subject they leave us uninstructed. While it would but answer the end of our 
agency here to bow to their will when properly expressed, it would be worse than degra- 
ding for us to hesitate about acting, lest we might incur their displeasure. In such a case as 
this, what would be the weight or their displeasure 1 Our country is agitated from one end 
of it to the other; a state of things exists calculated to fill the mind of the patriot with awful 
forebodings of the future ; a breach has been made in the affections of this people for each 
other, which every day serves but to enlarge. Is there a man who hears me who would not 
he willing, like another Curtius, to devote himself to destruction to heal this breach 1 
Would you prefer the ephemeral popularity of the hour to the renown which lasts for agesi 
Our lineage would give the lie to such a slander. No, sir: let us not delay to settle this 
question, and forever. The gentleman tells us the majority alone will make a sacrifice by 
voting for any proposition of compromise. What is the facti The South contends that 
Missouri should be,instantly admitted into the Union ; the North cannot agree to this, be- 
cause it descries something in the Constitution oppugnant to the Constitution of the United 
States. The answer to this objection has been repeated over and over again. If such, jn 
truth, be the fact, let her come into the Union, and the Constitution of the United States 
will vindicate its own supremacy. Your objection, however, still remains unshaken, and 
you propose that she shall be admitted upon the condition that her Legislature shall pass no 
law vioiatory of the Constitution of the Union. We meet you on this half-way ground, 
and close in with your proposition. Now, sir, where is the sacrifice of principle on either 
side 1 You guard the Constitution from infraction, and we have no hesitancy in uniting 
with you in this good work. If, then, gentlemen are sincere in the objection which they 
raise, that objection may readily be removed, and I will still entertain the hope that this ses- 
sion will not terminate without the final adjustment of this odious subject." 

The subject of a revision of the existing tariff was brought before the House 
near the close of the first session of this Congress. Three bills were reported 
by the Committee of Manufactures, intended to form, in connexion, a system, 
the object of which was to encourage domestic manufactures by an imposition 
of farther burdens on the importation of foreign productions. These were, 1st. 
A bill to increase the duties on goods imported from abroad ; 2d. A bill to reg- 
ulate the manner of collecting the duties, requiring a large proportion to be 
paid in cash ; and, 3d. A bill laying certain duties on sales at auction. The 
first of these, which provided for an increase of duties amounting to about forty 
per cent., was the principal subject of discussion. Owing to the lateness of 
the period at which it was introduced, strong efforts were made to delay the 
consideration of this subject until the following session. The season was far 
advanced, a lengthy debate was certain to ensue on a matter of so much im- 
•portance, and it was thought that, in the interval, public opinion in regard to the 
measure would have an opportunity of expressing itself, and at its next meeting 
Congress would have become more fully and certainly acquainted with the 

I 
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wisbes of the people. Bot the friends of the proposition hurried it on, and, ortir^- 
powered by numbers, those who believed that a suspension of the subject before- 
the country would ensure such manifestations of its unpopularity as would be 
conclusive against it at the subsequent session, were compelled, unwillingly,, 
though -with no lack of spirit, to enter upon its discussion. It was argued that 
the consequences of an adoption of this new tariff would be a great diminu* 
tion of the importations, and a resulting decrease, despite the additional amount 
of tax levied, in a revenue already deficient ; that the effect of this would be the 
necessity of a resort again to the system of internal taxation, which had beea 
abolished by such an overwhelming vote but two years before — a system, in* 
deed, openly advQcated at this time by the originator of the present bill, Mr. 
Baldwin ; that the bill was invidious in its character, benefiting one class of the 
community at the expense of another ; as in the same ratio of the increase of 
prices of goods manufactured, and consequent profit to the American manufao* 
tnrer, would be the increased expenses, and resulting loss to the agriculturaL 
and other classes, who were the consumers ; that the mode of raising revenue 
by impost, which the present measure would go far to destroy, was the very 
best, as being most consistent with the feelings of the people, and least expen-*- 
sive in its collection ; for it was shown that while, in 1801, the cost of collect^ 
ing the duties on merchandise and tonnage did not exceed four per cent., that 
of the permanent internal taxes amounted to nearly twenty ; and in 1816, while 
the expense of the first was only about two and a half per cent., that of the last 
was something over five ; that by this system there was less likelihood of loss- 
to the government by insolvency, from the obvious reason that the customs were- 
gathered from a very few persons compared to the number from whom the oth- 
er taxes would have to be collected ; that the payment of this kind of tax was- 
an act of votition, the duty becoming part of the price, and the article purchased 
or not, as the parties pleased ; whereas, as far as internal taxation consisted of 
direct taxes, their payment was a matter of compulsion ; and, finally, that such, 
a system was calculated to operate with far greater equality than any other ;. 
for the great desideratum in taxation should be to make every citizen contribute,, 
as far as practicable, according to his ability ; and as there was no mode of as- 
certaining that with precision, the best approximation to it would be to act upon 
the principle that every man's expense was proportionate to his ability. 

Mr. Tyler took an early and prominent part in the debate : wishing to test the* 
opinion of the House upon the bill, he moved that the first section be strickea 
out (which, of course, would destroy it), and thereon submitted the following 
temarks : 

" I sincerely mingle my regrets with those which have been repeatedly ex- 
pressed by others, that this all-important subject should be urged to a decision 
at this late period. The kngifbr attendant on a long session rarely fails to pro- 
duce a restlessness and impatience adverse to a full and free investigation. If 
we arrive to a precipitate conclusion, one adverse to the best interests of this> 
nation, I mean not that any share of the responsibility shall devolve on me. I 
consider that I have a high duty to discharge, and trust that the House will 
bear with me while I discharge it. 

*' Some gttstlemen have been pleased to consider the bill on the table as a^ 
mere experiment. We should be cai^ious how wo adopt experiments of & 
vague and uncertain character, but more especially ought we to be so wheit 
the two great branches of national industry, commerce and agriculture, are ma- 
terially interested in ^t experiment. Shall we make a hasty experiment on 
oar best interests ? Shall we precipitately adopt a system from which the most 
serious and destructive results may arise ? I repeat, that great deliberation and 
reflection are required of us. What is the character of the experiment which 
is about to be made ? One which is to give a new direction to the capital and 
labour ai the country. The daaour which has been raised in support of what 
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is called national industry has this for its object, and nothing ehe» This is 
the inevitable consequence of the bill on your table, should you adopt it. Are 
the present manufacturers in th^ United States really entitled to your aid? 
Where is the proof of it ? We have asked for the proof, and the chairman of tho 
committee frankly acknowledged that he did not possess it. All classes labour, 
at this time, under serious emburassments. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Baldwin) has ascribed these embarrassments to the badness of our present 
system. Not so ; the causes are obvious. The present extraordinary condition 
of the world, almost all Christendom being at peace, is one of the great causes. 
The demand for the productions of our soil is diminished by the circumstance 
of the inhabitants of Europe being now permitted to pursue the walks of indus- 
try, uninterrupted by the turmoil of war. They are no longer dependant on us for 
those large supplies which they lately required. There is another cause equally 
operative, and it is to be found in that hot-bed banking system which, like the 
present bill, when introduced, was made to promise us such potent blessings. 
I repeat, that all classes are greatly oppressed. For one, I wanted such in- 
formation as would have enabled me fairly to contrast the condition of the man- 
ufacturing with the other interests of the country. I wanted to be informed 
whether that interest only suffered in the same ratio with others, and whether 
its sufferings were produced by similar causes. In the absence of this infor- 
mation, I am left to conclude that it is now deemed expedient to hold out re- 
wards for the purpose of giving a new direction to the capital and labour of the 
nation. 

" If gentlemen imagine that by this bill they are securing the permanent in- 
terests of the manufacturers ; if they believe that this is all which will be re- 
quired at the hands of the Legislature, they are naost grossly deceived. This 
is but the incipient measure of a system. I venture to predict, that after the 
lapse of a very few years, we shall be assailed by as urgent petitions as those 
which have poured in on us at the present session. 

" What will be the efieot of this naeasure ? It proposes a rate of duties suffi- 
ciently high to enable our artisans to undersell foreign artisans in the markets 
of this country. For a short time it will have that effect, but it cannot long 
continue. It adds to the profits of those who at this time have their capital in- 
vested in manufactures ; and while other classes will labour under severe pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, they will enjoy comparative prosperity. What will 
be the consequence? Why, sir, there is no principle in political economy 
more universally true, than that capital will flow into those employments from 
which it can derive the greatest profits. This bill, then, will have the effect of 
causing new investments of capital. Thus a spirit of competition will have 
been generated, and in the course of a few years, the profits of these capital- 
ists will have settled down to their present level. The supply will always, af- 
ter a short time, suit itself to the demand, and from being at first deficient, will 
often exceed it. 

'^ Again : The advocates of this system have attempted too much. They 
have clasped in their embrace too many favourites to yield a permanent benefit 
to any one. There will exist an inequality of profits in the various branches 
of manufacturing industry, and this circumstance will aid greatly in producing 
the result which I have deduced. To simplify my argument, let me present to 
you a supposititious case. Take the case of a tailor and shoemaker. If the 
tailor make a greater profit in his trade, then you will have more tailors than 
shoemakers ; more labour will be employed by the one than the other. The 
shoemaker, in order to retain his labourers in his employment, will be forced 
to give higher wages ; and the tailor, in order to counteract this effect, will find 
himself compelled to increase the wages of his labourers. And thus the com- 
petition between them will urge them on to the imposition of high prices on 
their different fabi:ics. While the wages of labour are continually increasing^ 
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tliey will find their profits constantly diminishing, and their resort to high prices 
for their products will resemble the desperate effort of the gambler, whose hopes 
are all staked on the last throw of the dice. The consequence is inevitable. 
This bill secures them not. The foreign competitor again enters yoiu: market, 
and again will our ears be deafened with cries for relief. 

" If anything more was wanting to satisfy us of the truth of these deductions, 
the case of the manufacturers of bar iron would be conclusive. The gentleman 
from New-Jersey (Mr. Kinsey) the other day very candidly confessed that in 
1816 he did believe that the duty then laid on that article would have been 
in all respects sufficient; but he then laboured under a deception, and an 
additional duty is now proposed. How has this been produced? It may 
clearly be traced to the causes which have already been suggested. The 
manufacturer of bar iron had to go into a market, for the purpose of procuring 
labourers, where he met with the farmer and merchant as his competitors. 
The competition operated disadvantageously to him, and he again presents 
himself to you for relief. In a country thickly populated, such effects would- 
gradually and almost imperceptibly develop themselves. Where a surplus popu- 
lation exists, each branch of industry will be supplied with labourers ; the bid- 
ding is on the part of the labourer for employment, and not, as in a new country, 
by the undertaker for the labourer. But where you have an extensive wilder- 
ness yet to settle, where, from paucity of hands, the wages of labour must ne- 
cessarily be high, where the labourer knows and feels the value which is set 
on him, as sure as man is man, the effects which I have anticipated will result. 
If, then, you intend to stop here, you only hold out a false lure ; one promising 
permanent benefit, but, unless pressed to prohibition, resulting in ruin. I take i^ 
then, for granted that no gentleman will vote for this measure who is not pre- 
pared to go on to prohibition. 

" Let us then look to the efiects of such a measure. Remember the history 
of your banks, and you will have the picture of the effects to flow from prohi- 
bitions. By such a measure the other interests of the community are thrown 
prostrate at the feet of the manufacturers. The dread of competition from abroad 
"will no longer afford a check to unseasonable demands. It would be idle to 
expect that they would be satisfied with moderate profits. Such is not in the 
nature of man, nor do I venture to utter a complaint against it. Immense for- 
tunes will be realized before such farther investment of capital shall take place to 
destroy the monopoly. But such investments will take place in time ; large in- 
vestments will be invited ; we shall then have become a manufacturing nation, 
and fabrics to a greater amount than will be required for home consumption will 
be produced. Again, then, you will have to resort to expedients. Let us not 
disguise the fact. By the time you have reached this stage, that class of so- 
ciety will be too numerous to supplicate. No, they will speak in the tone of 
dictation. They will tell you that, invited by the legislation of Congress, they 
liave invested millions. They will tell you that the home market is overstocked 
nvith their fabrics ; that their surplus products are rotting on their hands, and 
that ruin awaits them unless you extend farther protection. They will enter 
no foreign market without your aid, for there they will come in competition 
with artisans of other nations. What, then, could you do ? You would have 
to encourage exportations by bounties. This is the inevitable effect; and 
vrhat would be the effect of the premium ? Sir, it operates beneficially to the 
foreign consumer, and injuriously to your own citizen. One of the objects of 
a hounty is to keep up the home price. If the manufacturer cannot afford to 
make a yard of cloth for less than five dollars, and the supply should be greater 
than the demand, it is obvious that the cloth would fall below that price, and 
without the interposition of the government ruin would await him. If, in the 
foreign market, operated on either by the tarifi^ of duties there existing, or 
other causes, his cloth would not sell at a profit, the government finds itself 
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compelled to interpose, and make up by its bounty the difference between the 
market price and that at which the manufacturer can afford to sell at a reason* 
able profit. Thus, then, we shall supply the foreign at a less price than the 
domestic consumer. Every other class pays then a tax for the support of this 
class of citizens, for the bounty operates as a tax, and a heavy one often, oa 
the citizens of the country. These demands, too, will be constantly undergoing 
a change, and will depend not on yourselves, but on the regulations of foreign 
countries. 

" Thus, then, we have arrived at the land's end of this system. You have 
now reached the ultimate end of your journey. Let gentlemen now pause and 
reflect. If they shall have imagined it to be a voyage over an unrufHed ocean^ 
I tell them they are deceived. In fitting out this new and favourite ship, do they 
forget that it is probable those bottoms which have heretofore borne you on to 
happiness, advanced your wealth, afforded strength and security, are rotting and 
decaying on your hands ? What becomes of agriculture ? I contend that the first 
and inevitable effect of this bill is to reduce the value of land ; to diminish the 
value of the capital of the farmer. Manufacturing labour and capital, or by far the 
greater portion, will be subducted from agriculture. Men will pursue their true 
interests, and you will have made it their interests to abandon their fields, and 
to invest their capital in manufacturing establishments. The advance of im* 
provement will be in a great measure stopped. A portion of the soil will be 
thrown out of cultivation, and the result is obvious. This conclusion is drawn 
from principles so clear, that to press it farther would be an unnecessary waste 
of time. 

" But, sir, what will be the effects while this transition of capital is taking 
place ? It must be some time before society can accommodate itself to any 
sudden change. America is now the granary of the world ; she supplies the 
wants of foreign nations as they arise. It is true that the foreign market at 
this moment is almost glutted ; but shall we be denied the advantage of profit* 
ing by a change in that market ? Do not all producers experience fluctuations 
in their markets ? To-day, from the deficiency of the supply, high prices are 
obtained ; to-morrow the market is better supplied, and a diminution in the 
value of the product takes place. These are calculations which all men must 
make, in whatever branch of industry they may be employed. Who can tell 
how long the causes which now operate to our injury may continue to exist ? 
All human affairs are constantly undergoing a change ; and even while I am 
now addressing you, new causes of dispute among the powers of Europe may 
be unfolding themselves. The speck which is now scarcely discernible on 
the horizon, the next moment may swell into a cloud, dark and portentous. 
Will you not, by this system, deny to us all benefits from any change which 
may occur ? Yes, sir, you will have done so. Society lives on exchanges ; 
exchange constitutes the very soul of commerce. Under present circumstances^ 
the merchant purchases the products of the country, ships them abroad, and 
receives in exchange articles which the country furnishes to which he makes 
shipment. Can you expect that foreign nations will buy of you for any length 
of time, unless you buy of them ? You cannot be so visionary. But suppose 
they could, what would you receive in return ? Gold and silver, articles of no* 
value, but as a medium of exchange. Attempts have been made by some na- 
tions to retain all the gold and silver that flowed in upon them. The attempt 
has been regarded as indicative of the highest folly. So would also be a 
system which would look to a constant importation of the precious metals. I 
repeat that the great use of money is to serve as a medium of exchange among 
nations and among men ; and to suppose an extreme case — if we could go oa 
until we obtained all the money in the world, we should still be like the miser 
— a beggar in the midst of it. You would then, by this cruel system, have 
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diminished the value of the land, the capital of the farmer, and have shut him 
out almost entirely from all foreign markets. 

*' But, Mr. Chairman, we are promised a home market for our products. Are 
gentlemen serious when they urge such arguments 1 Would you add by this 
bill to the number of consumers in the United States ? I speak of the agn- 
cultural interest as it now exists, before sufficient time shall have elapsed to 
enable the farmer to desert his field, and give a new direction to his labour. I 
ask, if your manufactures shall prosper ; if you succeed, as you unquestion- 
ably will, in building up large manufacturing establishments, will vou add to 
the numl^r of consumers ? Who will be found in them ? Men who niust be 
fed, whether they are there or elsewhere — labourers. Wijl this be to furnish 
a new market ? Take the case of large mercantile cities ; they would furnish 
a parallel. By concentrating the population, you concentrate the number of 
purchasers, but you do not thereby increase their number. Whether your fifiy 
merchants be in a city, or dispersed over the country, they do not lose their char- 
acter of purchasers. They must, in either event, be fed. So, too, with the hubour- 
ers employed in a manufactory. But look to the list of agricultural exports, 
and tell me how long it will take you to furnish a home market for them. 
They amounted last year, if I do not mistake, to something like $50,00Q,000, 
and this was made up of the portion of the products which remained after 
satisfying the home demand. The proposition is futile ; nay, a perfect mock- 
ery. Nor are we to be deceived by the apparent regard which the Committed 
on Manufactures has evinced in our behalf. The chairman (Mr. Baldwin) has 
been pleased to report a duty on cotton and tobacco imported into this couiolry. 
Did he really imagine that the members from Georg^ and South Carolina 
were to be entrapped by the first, or the members from Virginia by the last ? I 
feel assured that my honourable friend did not intend to practise a deception on 
jos. He would spurn with indignation any such resort. But I ask hun seri- 
ously tp say whether he thinks that the South requires this tax on cotUM^ or 
Virginia this tax on tobacco. Look at the list of annual exports of cotton, 
and tell me if the cotton-planter here has anything to fear from foreign compe- 
tition. And is it not well known that the Virginia tobacco-planter fears no CHxai- 
petition on earth ? No other tobacco comes into competition with it. France 
admits none other than that raised in Virginia ; and the anxiety of foreign pur- 
chasers to obtain our tobacco is the best evidence of its superiority over the 
similar production of any other country. As well might the gentleman, if he 
had been le^lating for Newcastle, to use a familiar illustration, have laid a 
high duty on coal thereinto imported. 

" But, sir, we smst, moreover, be taxed, and highly taxed, to support this 
system. Do you require proof of the truth of this assertion ? The biU oa 
your table furnishes the evidence. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for having addressed us in a plain and intelligible manner. Aware that the 
high duties imposed by the bill on the greater number of articles would produce 
a deficit in the revenue, he has proposed to remedy this evil by exactmg higher 
duties on articles of the first necessity. On sugar, coffee, molasses, and sak, 
a large revenue is proposed to be raised. Who will have to pay it ? Inasmuch 
as the agricultural class is the most numerous, they will have to pay the greater 
portion of it. It operates as a direct tax on them. 

" You extort for a time from their necessities, but they cannot long bear the 
exaction; and if you do not experience a large deficit of revenue this year, 
you will the next ; although these articles enter into the general consumption of 
ihe country, yet an increase of price will have the effect of diminishing their 
consumption. The poorer olaases will be forced to resort to cheap substitutes. 
It is not a time to be loading the country with additional burdens ; it is already 
sufficiently oppressed. We should administer relief to the people, as &i as 
practicable, by retrenching the expenses of the government ; and if the gentle- 
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vioan from Pennsylvania had looked over the whcde report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, he would have discovered that, so iar from that committee 
-deeming it necessary to resort to a system of internal revenue, strong reasons 
were urged by them against such a course. The gentleman has called 4he 
present system of revenue a rotten system. And bow does he propose to get 
rid of it ? By adopting a system of excises. And when does he propose to 
resort to that system ? Dare you resort to it until you have reached prohibi- 
^ons ? Would it not do away the effect of high duties ? The manufacturer 
would have to impose the amoimt of the excise on the price of his fabrics, and 
thus the efiect of the duty would be completely neutralized. You can only 
^dopt a system of direct and heavy taxation. And shall all other classes be 
taxed to support these favourite manufacturers ? When the gentleman talked 
of a rotten system, I had hoped that he would have given us something of a 
purer and more healthy character. However despicaUe it may be, I, for onoi 
will cling to it with the most persevering obstinacy. So far, under its influence, 
we have gone on prosperously and happily. The weight of government hsm 
• not been felt by the citizen. He has been left, as far as possible, what God 
<ureated him — >a free agent. The revenue has been raised by his voluntary sub- 
«criptions, and in its greatest extent from his imaginary wants. The system, 
as it now exists, may be esteemed the legitimate source of revenue for this 
government. The states passed over to us this most productive source of in- 
come, and retained only the right to resort to direct taxes. Although they con* 
forred on this government the power, under circumstances of urgent necessity, 
of taxing the same articles with themselves, yet the policy of the government 
}ieretofore has been to avoid, in time of peace, a resort to the exercise of such 
a power. But the gentleman is exceedingly dissatisfied with this system, be* 
cause of the fluctuation which takes place in the amount of the revenue ; and 
what is his ultimatum ? Excises. And are they less liable to fluctuations in 
4unount ? No, sir. When we shall have become a great manufacturing people ; 
when we shall have attained this great desideratum, will not the state of the 
foreign markets produce a similar condition of things with that which now 
exists ? The amount of your bounties on the exportation will be continually 
fluctuating, and an increase of revenue during one year could not be relied oa 
i<«r the ensuing year. The gentleman has been pleased also to complain of th^ 
necessity which we are now under to resort to a loan of $2,000,000. What 
is the fact in reference to this loan ? It does not add to the debt of the nation. 
During this year two thirds of the Mississi{^ stock become redeemable. 
The bill from the committee authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
/subscriptions of that stock in satisfaction of the loan. If subscribed, that debt 
will be postponed £m: a limited time ; and if not sub^ribed, a new debt will be 
<>ieated in its place, and it redeemed ; so that it is obvious the engagements of 
the government are not augmented, but merely postponed. 

'* I think, then, Mr. Chairman, that I have in some measure rendered mazu^ 
fest the eflects which will flow from this bilL It will diminish the value of our 
3and ; it will shut us out from the foreign market ; it cannot substitute a home 
market, as is erroneously contended ; and, Anally, it subjects up to a heavy bur- 
den of taxation. Is it necessary that I shoidd go on to show its eflfects on com- 
merce? Agriculture and commerce are twin-sisters. You cannot inflict a 
wound on the one without iiyuring the other. Omr foreign tirade, I have already 
attempted to show, would be greatly and most seriously curtailed. And when 
the gentleman excepts from duty copper used for sheathing of diips, he takes care 
to limit this application of that article, by striking a destructive blow at the ve&- 
isel itself. That noble spirit of enterprise which has heretofinre been our chief 
boast will be in a great measure destroyed, and your navigaticm will be con- 
£ned to your own bays and creeks. Tell me not, then, of the embarrassmentfii 
vhich now prevail in this land. Go on with this Chinese system ; carry this 
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Strange fallacy into effect, and we shall present a contrast as striking between 
our present and our then situation as that which is exhibited in the case of a 
child who has lost its plaything, and of the man whose house is wrapped in flames; 
and the fruits of a long life of industry in a moment destroyed. 

" Man is never satisfied, from his cradle to his grave ; when in infancy, he» 
sighs to attain the years of manhood ; and when old age overtakes him, h© 
casts * a longing, lingering look' behind him, and weeps for the return of the^ 
days of his youth. So it is, too, with nations. Wisdom would admonish them 
of the folly attendant on their wishes ; but they often press on with too much 
solicitude to the attainment of maturity, and thereby bring on themselves a pre- • 
mature old age. Shall we adopt this wicked and injurious course of policy? 
Have we any reason to be dissatisfied with our condition ? Look to the past — 
a wilderness has been reclaimed ; and notwithstanding the difficulties and em- 
barrassments attendant on our early history, we have now a fair and extensive; 
garden spread before us, abounding in the choicest gifts of a bountiful Provi* 
dence, and inhabited by upward of ten millions of souls. Our march has been 
most rapid ; but are we not still in our infancy ? Does there exist any necessity 
for us to resort to artificial means to hasten our growth ? Do we require the 
nostrums of gentlemen to secure our health ? No, sir : I do still hope that we* 
shall not resort to expedients which bloat the body politic, and, in the end, 
enervate and destroy. 

" To show the fallacy of such a course, let me imagine that a gentleman 
should rise in his place and propose to you forthwith to build up a navy equal 
to that of England : what would you think of him ? And yet he might appeal' 
to your national pride ; he might point to the security which it would aflbrd to 
the nation in the event of conflict with foreign nations. You would not hesi- 
tate to say to him, * Sir, be not too impatient ; wait the progress of time, and 
in its fulness all your wishes will be accomplished.' So, too, will I say to the 
advocates of the present bill ; suffer things to take their own course, and the* 
time will arrive when manufactures will flourish without the factitious aid of 
the government. Natural causes will produce this result. Nature governs 
man by no principle more fixed than that which leads him to pursue his own 
interest. When it shall correspond with the interest of this nation to become 
a manufacturing nation, such will it become. I will venture, however, th» 
opinion that such will not be the case while we have a wilderness to people. 
What is the object of all labour ? To obtain the means of sustaining life in 
comfort, and securing for one's posterity an independence. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Baldwin) has told us of the great importance of con- 
verting sand into glass, and old rags into paper ; of rendering that which is un- 
productive productive. But can the labour of society be directed with greater 
benefit to the nation, to the world at large, or to the labourer, than in renderings 
the useless forest lands of this country productive and fertile ? How much' 
does this process add to the comforts and conveniences of civilized man? 
How extensive and how variously supplied a table does it not present ? Re* 
garded in a national point of view, no process can add more rapidly to the 
wealth of society ; regarded as affecting the labourer and capitalist, the same 
result takes place. Ask yourselves, if you are parents, if every principle of 
parental love would not invite you to expend your surplus capital in an inherit- 
ance for your children, which war cannot destroy nor fire consume ? And yet 
this bill proposes a new direction to the capital and industry of your citizens. 
By holding out a douceur, you are attempting to arrest this tide of things, and 
turn it into a channel dug by themselves. Again I ask. Why are we to da 
this ? Can we hope, or could we wish to advance more rapidly in the road of 
national wealth than we have done? Our population doubles in every twenty- 
five years, and our resources keep a proper pace with our population. 

" Gentlemen may tell me what they please about their rotten rag manufao^ 
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lories ; but I call upon them to compare the advance of our nation with that of 
any other that ever existed under like circumstances, and to deduce, if they 
can, an unfavourable conclusion towards us. True, a cloud now rests over us, 
but it is one arising from causes plain and palpable. It would be unreasonable 
to expect that we should always experience sunshine. I tell the gentleman^ 
then, that we want no change, and least of all the change that he would bring 
us. To expose still farther this fallacy, suffer me to ask you what would have 
been thought by intelligent men, if our early settlers at Jamestown, at Plymouth, 
and elsewhere, had adopted this system, and resolved to have erected manu- 
factories among them ? The attempt would have been esteemed preposterous 
and idle. And what is our situation in comparison to the old nations of Eu- 
rope, taking into the estimate the undefined boundaries of this mighty empire I 
I will not occupy the time of the committee by answering the question. All 
may draw the deduction. 

'* But, sir, we must become independent of foreign nations. This is the 
basis of this theory ; a theory which aims to subvert the ordinances of Heaven 
itself. I was near pronouncing it an impious theory. Man is dependant oik 
man, and nation on nation. Nature has written this truth in characters that 
cannot be misunderstood. Over one portion of the globe the seasons aro 
genial and mild, and the earth pours forth its most abundant productions : over 
another, winter maintains its reign. One produces cotton and bread-stuff, 
while another is only inhabited by graziers. Would you, to render Massachu* 
setts independent of South Carolina, undertake there the culture of cotton ? 
Yet this might be done in hotbeds, and by holding out high rewards. Or would 
South Carolina be so blind to her interest as to abandon the culture of cotton,, 
and attempt to rival Massachusetts in raising stock? It would be folly for her 
to do so ; and yet it might possibly be accomplished. But in neglecting to do 
so, she would proceed on the true principle that she could purchase much 
cheaper than she could raise. And yet we, the legislators of this great nation^ 
proceed on a different principle, and assume it to be correct to manufacture arti-^ 
cles which might be obtained on much better \erms from abroad. But pres» 
this idea of national independence still farther, and what are the consequences ? 
Suppose every nation on the face of the earth should adopt this notion, what 
would shortly become the condition of the world ? The advance to literary at* 
tainment would be without a scaffolding to support it. Each, instead of draw* 
ing from a common stock, would have to rely alone on its own capacity. 
Those arts which improve and embellish life would gradually decay, and t|^ 
world would relapse into another state of Vandalism. But whatever may ^ 
the direction of your industry, this cannot be the case. The intercourse with 
foreign nations will be carried on to a certain extent, as I have before shown ^ 
and it remains to be inquired whether a manufacturing or an agricultural people 
be in truth the most independent of others. I say that the latter, in this point 
of view, has the decided advantage. A manufacturing nation is, in every sense 
of the word, dependant on others. Look to England ! Cut off from the mar* 
kets of the world, misery and ruin await her. Threaten to close your ports 
against her, and she becomes forthwith alarmed. Close them, and a great por^ 
tion of her population are thrown out of employment, and reduced to beggary. 
How is it with an agricultural nation ? Other nations are, in a great measure, 
dependant on it for food. They may dispense with your silks and gewgaws^ 
but bread they must have. And when its foreign trade is destroyed, that very 
circumstance operates beneficially to the poorer classes, for they are then 
enabled to obtain the necessaries of life in greater abundance, and on much 
cheaper and much better terms. This imaginary good, then, cannot be obtain- 
ed without warring with the fiat of Omnipotence itself, and, if obtained, would be 
productive of crying evils. Nor do you in any manner benefit a nation bj 
converting it from an agricultural into a manufacturing nation. 

K 
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'^ The gentleman from Pennsylvania made a strong appeal to onr honour ; lie 
«aid that honour required us to meet France and England with their own weap* 
xms. Whenever the honour of this nation shall be implicated, I trust I shall 
require no prompter to tell me my duty. But what grievance have we to com- 
plain of? Why, we commenced the war by laying high duties on English 
fabrics ; and what enormous offence has she been guilty of? Why, to counter- 
act the effect of our duty, she has imposed a duty on our cotton. Is this any* 
thing more than a measure of self-preservation ? Have we any cause to quarrel 
with her for ao doing ? But the gentleman complains also of her bounties on 
her exports, and informed us that the bounty had the effect of enabling our 
merchants to sell some of her fabrics in this country at iSrst cost. Now, if the 
gentleman is disposed to go to war with England for this, I am not. And ^y 
4»bould we make war on France through this bill ? Why, because France Is^s 
a higher duty on our cotton than on the Turkey cotton. And why does she do 
«o ? The gentleman himself gave us the reason : our cotton is indispensable 
to the French manufacturers ; not so with the Turkey cotton ; the one yieldb 
a greater and more certain revenue than the other. The one may be taxei 
high for the purposes of revenue, whereas a high tax on the other would keep 
it out of the market. She resorts to the duty, then, for a legitimate object, 
and ive have no right to complain. But what does the gentleman propose as % 
remedy for this evil ? Why, he (Nroposes an almost entire loss of the Freaeh 
markets. Will the cotton-planters thank him for this manifestation of his frioid* 
ship ? No, sir : if that be his friendship, they will most ardently su|^licato to 
be delivered from it. It is a friendship which, while it smiles ia the face, 
strikes to the vitals ; a friendship which, instead of upholding, prostrates in ^ 
<lust ; a friendship which bears the part and a^tude of the most inveterate hcw- 
tility. 

*' On what, then, Mr. Chairman, is this system founded ? Gentlemen witt 
pardon me for saying that it is baaed on narrow and contracted principle ; it 
is founded on a desire to engross all wealth to ourselves, and to beggar others ; 
it looks not abroad through th^ world of man, but confines itself to home, and 
even there it blights and destroys ; it overlooks the plainest principles of pc^ikl* 
<;al economy. For one, I should be pleased to see all the nations on the emA 
prosperous, and happy, and rich ; for it would furnish to me the best evidence 
<of the prosperity of my native land. Were you a merchant, would yon settle 
jrourselif in a rich or poor neighboui^ood ? You would not be so blind as to 

*ale yourself among per$ons who would not be able to purchase your goods. 
wi& naticms with whom we trade. Let us not, then, run after bubbles ; let 
us learn contentment, and not deceive ourselves ; let us not rudely and heed* 
lessly throw from us the rich blessings which Providence has bestowed on tie ; 
let oth^ nations press on, if they please, to that point where they will loee 
their agricultural, and assume a manufacturmg character ; so much the better 
for us ; our market will thus be increased for the products of our soil, and 
wealth and happineas will await us. 

*^ I thank the c^nmiUee for their attention ; and although I might urge many 
more considerations upon them, yet an anxiety to see the session terminate, and 
Jinowing that others have to follow me who will embrace in their different views 
all that is important to bring us to a correct conclusion, I shall add nothing 
more than the expression of an anxious desire that we may not now lay the 
corner-atone of this ruinous system of pc^cy." 

The bill was, nevertheless, passed, and sent to the Senate, where it was 
^finally postponed tUl the succeeding session. 

Soon aAer the assembling of Congress, at this last-named period, sundiy 
petitions in opposition to an increase of the tariff were presented from Rid^ 
«K)nd. The Committee on Manufactures, to whom these were r^erred, m 
their report animadarerted somewhat severely upon the contents of those papem ; 
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^nd this report being called up by Mr. Tyler for consideration, was reviewed 
by him in a masterly speech, a copy of which, it is to be regretted, cannot 
now be found. 

Ere the close of this Congress, increasing ill health compelled Mr. Tyler to 
leave his seat, and for a time 8eru)U8ly threatened his life. Placed on the 
Committee of Ways and Means at a time when the financial affairs of the 
<;ountry were in a most disordered condition, his whole time and energies were 
devoted to the fulfilment of his duties, and constant labour and confinement 
made fearful inroads upon a constitution not strong by nature. He leh die 
House of Representatives, carrying with him the respect of all who knew him, 
inspired as much by his talents and industry in the public service, as. by the 
many private virtues which adorned his character. After five years of faithful 
:service as a representative of one of the most respectable districts of Virginia, 
he could look back with contentment upon his course, discovering not one act 
in his politics^l career that he had reason to regret. On nearly all the greait 
subjects which had agitated Congress during that period be had occupied a 
prominent position. Against the Bank of the United States, which, in some 
«hape or other, bad come before the House at nearly every session, he waged 
unceasing war ; avowing upon all occasions his uncon^romising hostility to 
that institution, as one most dangerous to the best interests of the community, 
and certain, one day, to use its tremendous power with a deleterious effect 
lipon the elections of the country, and declaring at every suitable opportunity 
his unalterable coqvictions of the unconstitutionality of its creation. Firm and 
<H>n$tant ia his opposition to the many wild schemes pf innovation upon es- 
tablished principles, which were from time to time exhibited, and jealously 
watchful of all attempts to turn the current of the public expenditure from its 
legitimate course, he was ever found combating extravagant appropriations for 
new and extraordinary purposes. The unflinching advocate of economy in the 
administration of the pi^Uc affairs, he was not less the friend of liberality, when 
^sanctioned by justice } and with a feeling which does honour to his heart, he 
•opposed the propositions introduced during the last session that he served, to 
abolish the Kevolutionary pensions, or reduce them, slight pittance as they 
were, ten per cent. He spoke often during the latter period of his service, 
and it is to be regretted that more of his speeches are not preserved. Clear 
and concise in the expression of his opinions, and forcible in his method of 
^gument, he yet possessed a power of imagery and faculty of addressing him- 
aelf to 4ie feelings not less than to the judgment, which always commanded 
^e attention q( Us auditors, and was seldom without its due effect. He left 
Congress, carrying with him the reputation of an honest and consistent states- 
Lilian, an eloquent speaker, and constant advocate of popular rights, and a firm 
;^d true follower of the republican principles of Thomas Jefferson ; and he re- 
tired to his farm in Charles City county, blessed with the proud satisfaction 
that his constituents had constantiy approved his conduct, and that naught but 
jphysical inability compelled him to leave thejo: service. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EMBRACING THE PERIOD FROM 1821 TO 1827. 

Mr. Tvler returns to the Practice of his Profession. — Is again elected to the Legislature. —Twior 
re-elected. — Elected Governor of the State. — Extract from Message respecting Claims of ReT(^- 
tionary Soldiers. — Address on presenting Sword to Commodore Warrington. — Death of Je£fer- 
Bon. — Funeral Oration by Governor Tyler. — Annual Message to the General Assembly. — Re^ 
elected Governor. — Elected to the Senate. — Correspondence on that Occasion. — ^Letter resignkil^ 
Office of Governor. — Public Dinner at Richmond — His Remarks. 

Mr. Tyler returned home with broken health and shattered constitu- 
tion. An illness which at one time threatened to prove fatal, at last gave 
way to the invigorating air of the country 3 and with the return of health 
he again applied himself to the practice of his profession. His affairs^ 
thrown into disorder by the neglect of his private interests during the 
time he had served in Congress, required his attention, and he gladly 
hailed a return to private life, that he might be enabled, in some measure,, 
to restore them. The anxieties, labours, and fatigues of public employ* 
ment had no longer any charm. At thirty-one, he had run a brilliant 
career in the state and national councils ; and after ten years of service, 
during which he had devoted himself faithfully and untiringly to advance 
the public welfare, he looked forward with no little pleasure to a period 
of repose. No spot or blemish had attached itself to his political fame^ 
no discontent or dissatisfaction had been created by the manner in which 
he had discharged his political duties ; and happy in the consciousnes» 
of having served the people who had intrusted him with their confidence 
with honesty, fidelity, and to the best of his ability, he was well content 
again to enter upon the more peaceful walks of private occupations. 

He was not, however, suffered to. remain long inactive. In the spring 
of 1823, he was requested to become again a candidate for the Legisla- 
ture I and after much urgfent solicitation, he consented to be put in nomr- 
nation. He was elected with little or no opposition ; and in December 
of that year he again appeared on the scene of his early triumphs. He 
almost immediately took the lead in the debates of the House of Dele- 
gates ; and during the two years which followed, he having meanwhile 
been twice re-elected to that body, performed a most conspicuous part in 
all its proceedings. A writer of that time, in a hurried sketch of the 
leading men of the state, thus speaks of Mr. Tyler's oratorical powers: 
" He is a most eloquent speaker. His allusions are sublime, and when he 
speaks, all the powers of his mind seem absorbed in his subject. There 
is no coldness, no art, no speaking for the sake of speaking, in his obser- 
vations; but his whole intellect appears wrapped in and riveted to the 
question before the house. He is vehement, impetuous, and ardent in 
his manner ; he evidently feels intensely, and causes every heart to feel* 
It is impossible to be diverted from his remarks by the casual introduc- 
tion of any extraneous thought. While he commands his own soul, and 
exercises over it a fervent and energetic control, he commands the souls 
of all who are susceptible to the efi!ects of otatory. He ranges every spot 
of classic and fairy ground to cull illustrations of his arguments ; and he 
hurries along, and hurries his hearers along, with a mixture of powerful 
reasoning, classic allusions, and elegant figures ; intermingling with the 
flow of debate flowers and roses plucked from the loveliest fields of Par-^ 
nassus." 
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There was little of the legislation of Virginia at that period that did 
not bear the impress of his hands. Ever ready to support every measure 
which might redound to the interests or greatness of the state, he was an 
ardent advocate of a comprehensive system of public improvement ; to 
its advancement he lent all the energies of his powerful mind and com- 
manding eloquence. He regretted to see Virginia, the elder sister of the 
confederacy, gradually falling from the high estate she had occupied in 
the Union, and, from holding the first, reduced even then to a second or 
third-rate position ; and he put forth his utmost efforts to arrest the down- 
ward progress of the commonwealth, and to arouse her dormant energies 
to a display of her vast resources. He was not wholly unsuccessful. The 
construction of roads and canals was liberally encouraged by the Legis- 
lature, and many of the finest works in the state are monuments to the 
indefatigable exertions of John Tyler. He became, without doubt, the 
most popular man in the Legislature, and was marked as one who well 
deserved the highest honours in the power of the state to bestow. An 
opportunity to confer them was not long wanting. 

In December, 1825, Mr. Pleasant's term of office having expired, Mr. 
Tyler was elected Governor of Virginia. " The office, unsolicited and un- 
expected, was conferred uj|on him by a large vpte, there being for Tyler 
131, for Floyd 81, scattering 2. The following correspondence was sub- 
mitted to the House of Delegates on that occasion by the committee ap- 
pointed to apprize Mr. Tyler of his election : 

To John Tyler J Esq. 

" Richmond, Dec. 10, 1825. 

"Sir, 
" We take great pleasure in announcing to you, in obedience to a reso- 
lution of the House of Delegates, your election on this day to the govern- 
ment or chief magistracy of this commonwealth for one year. I have the 
honour to be, with great consideration, your fellow-citizen, 

" S. Blackburn, in behalf of the Committee." 

To General Samuel Blackburn, 

" Richmond, Dec. 12, 1825. 

"Sir, 

" The General Assembly has conferred on me a great honour> In ac- 
cepting it, I shall make no professions of patriotism. Public agents should 
be judged of by their acts ; and my constant exertions shall be directed 
to the fulfilment of the obligations imposed by the Constitution and the 
laws. I trust that neither the rights nor the interests of Virginia will suf- 
fer disparagement at my hands. 

" I tender to you, sir, and the Committee of the House of Delegates, and 
through you to the General Assembly, assurances of the highest respect 

**JoHN Tyler." 

During his administration of the affairs of Virginia, Mr. Tyler earnestly 
devoted himself to the healing of the sectional disputes which had so long 
convulsed the state. An ardent friend to the cause of internal improve- 
ment, he contributed his efforts not less during the period of his magis- 
tracy than when a member of the Legislature to the urging forward a sys- 
tem of internal communications, by which the East and the West might be 
brought into closer connexion with each other ; and he hoped, by the es- 
tablishment of increased facilities for correspondence, that the mountains, 
«o long a barrier between the different portions of the state, might be 
morally thrown down, and, with them, the separate interests and divided 
opinions which bad so long distracted its councils. 
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The claims of the soldiers of the Revolation had evei* been warmljr 
maintained by Mr. Tyler, and, as has been seen, during his service in Coih- 
gress he strongly opposed every effort to reduce, or cut off altogether'^ 
the small allowances which had been provided for them by the gorern* 
ment. The following is an extract from one of his communications to the^ 
General Assembly on this subject, relating to those soldiers who had aerr-^ 
' ed in the state line of Virginia : 

'* The claims of our soldiers have ever been listened to with an attest 
tive ear by the constituted authorities of this state, and would long since 
have been fulfilled to the very letter of promise, but for the magnifk^ent 
donation made by Virginia to the Federal Government Of all her north* 
west lands. It may be confidently asserted, that in making that cessioifc 
this commonwealth never intended that the claims of any part of her hardy 
veterans should in any manner have remained unprovided for. The fadt 
of the omission of all mention of her troops on state establishment in the 
compact entered into by her with the government of the United State» 
must have been an omission resulting purely from accident 5 and it is with 
all deference submitted whether propriety would not require at the ha&d» 
of the General Assembly the adoption of some measures in relation there* 
to. If it be true that, under the most favouralje decision for the military 
claimants against those claiming under treasury warrants, there will be 
a large deficiency of lands to satisfy their claims, surely there will be too 
much of magnanimity on the part of the General Government to deny the 
necessary provision. The fact is, that the Virginia troops on state estab- 
lishment arc as much entitled to the liberality of Congress as those whe 
served on Continental establishment. Those of the state line who were 
entitled to land bounty enlisted for a period not less than three years^ 
and were found fighting by the side of the Continental troops from one 
extremity of the Confederacy to the other. Their services in the achieve- 
ment of our independence equally entitle them to the nation's gratitude^ 
Why, then, should not Congress interfere in their behalf 1 While we 
present to the National Government an occasion for the exercise of its 
liberality, we present also a claim sanctioned by every principle of jus- 
tice ^ and we might reasonably indulge the anticipation that our applica- 
tion would be listened to with attention and crowned with success." 

However interesting the occurrences of this period to the citizens of . 
Virginia, and howsoever proud they may justly be of the ability with which 
the afifairs of the commonwealth were conducted by^h€| distinguished man 
then at their head, the circumstances occurring within that time, with 
few exceptions, will not, perhaps, have much interest for the general read* - 
er ,• and this portion of Mr. Tyler's history will, consequently, be dweh- 
on only long enough to mark a few prominent events which make part of 
the history of the time. 

Shortly after his inauguration, he was invited by the General Assem* 
bly to present to Commodore Warrington a sword, which had been voted 
him by that body, and the brief address made by the governor to that of- 
ficer on that occasion is so beautiful that it must not be omitted. The 
ceremony took place in the hall of the House of Delegates, where were 
present the Legislature, Executive Council, judges, and other ofiUcers of 
the government, and an immense concourse of citizens ; and, upon the 
introduction of Captain Warrington, he was addressed by Governor Tyler 
as follows : 

^< Sir, in obedience to a resolution of the General Assefiably of this 
state, I have to perform the pleasing task of presenting you this sW<^d. 
It is the ofiTerrng of parental gratitude j an offering due to yon for your 
gallant bearing on board the Peacock in her action with the Bpeiviei. 
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" The sailor's life is at the best a life of danger. He pnrstres hononr ott 
the mountain wave, and finds it in the battle and in the storm, and never did 
more distinguished chivalry display itself than in the conduct of our seamen, 
during the late war. It had been vauntingly said that the infant navy 
committed to the protection of yourself and comrades would be buried 
in the ocean by the first blast which swept the Atlantic. But the blast 
came, the battle raged, and 3ret the banner of that navy floated on in tri- 
umph. The waves of every sea reflected its glory, and the wilderness it- 
sell was awakened by the shouts of victory. Virginia regards you, her gal- 
lant son, as having greatly contributed in producing these glorious results^ 

^* Proud is the reflection consequent upon a faithful discharge of our 
duty I prouder still, the recollection that we have so acquitted ourselves 
as to have advanced the reputation of our native land in the eyes of for- 
eign states. That modesty, so inseparable from true valour, may lead 
yourself and your gallant compatriots to believe that you have only con- 
tributed to exalt the character of your country in the eyes of the present 
generation ; but believe not that the efiects of your valour are to be as^ 
fleeting as the days of that race of men who beheld your exploits. The 
chivalry of a Howard and a Drake pointed the way to Aboukir and Traf- 
algar. 

" The applause of his native land is the richest reward to which the 
patriot ever aspires. It is this for which 'he bears to live or dares to- 
die.' It is the high incentive to those achievements which illustrate the 
page of history and give to poetry its brightest charm. Happy is that 
man who wins that reward by virtuous and patriotic deeds i and this, sir^ 
has been your fortune. Receive, then, this sword, the memorial of Vir- 
ginia's gratitude, bestowed with a confident assurance that it will be 
drawn whenever duty shall require it, and in none other than your coun- 
try's cause." 

This year was marked by an event which threw the whole nation into 
mourning — the deaths of Thomas Jeflerson and John Adams. That two 
of the three only survivors of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence should breathe their last on the same day, and that day the anniver-^ 
sary of. the promulgation of that great paper, was a wonderful coinci- 
dence, to which no parallel can be found in history. Mr. Jefilsrson died 
at Monticello, just fifty years after the Declaration, on the very day, and^ 
it is said, the very hour, at which that immortal work of his hands wa» 
read in the Congress of the United States. On the receipt of the intelli- 
gence at Richmond, (fovernor Tyler was requested to deliver a funeral 
oration ; and the beautiful eulogy which follows was accordingly pro- 
nounced by him at the Capitol Square in Richmond on the 11th of July.. 
Having scarcely three days in which to prepare himself for the task as- 
signed him, he delivered an- oration which very few of the hundreds 
pronounced on that occasion, by the most distinguished orators of the 
nation, after weeks or months of preparation, can equal, and none excel. 
Had Mr. Tyler never earned any other reputation for eloquence, this one 
production would have at once established bis fame upon a foundation too 
solid to be shaken. 

Funeral Oration on the Deatb of T&omas JEFf erson, seLivERsn bt Jobn Tyler, 

AT Richmond, July 11, 1836. 

"Why this numerous assemblage; this solemn and melancholy procession ; these habili- 
ments of wol Do they betoken the fall of some mighty autocrat, of some imperial master 
who hath * bestrid the earth; like a Colossus/ and whose remains are followed to the grave 
1^ the tools and minions of his power 1 Are they the tokens of a ceremonious wo, a mere 
mockery of feeling 1 Or are they the spontaneous offerings of gratitude and love ? What 
mighty man has fallen in Israel, and why has Virginia clothed herself in mourning 1 The 
tolUng of yon dismal bell, and the loud but solemn discharge of artillery, hath announced 
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to the nation the melancholy tidings-^THOMAS JEFFERSON no longer lives 1 That 
glorious orb which has lor so many years given light to our footsteps has set in death. The 
patriot, the statesman, the philosopher, the philanthropist, has sunk into the grave. Yiiginia 
mourns over his remains, and her harp is hung upon the willows, 
i a Why need I say more 1 There is a language in this spectacle which speaks more elo- 
quence than tongue can litter. This is the testimony of a well-spent life : the tribute of a 
nation's gratitude. Look on this sight, ye rulers of the earth, and learn from it lessons of 
wisdom. Ye ambitious and untamed spirits, who seek the attainment of glory by a scai- 
iblding formed of human suffering, behold a people in tears over the funeral bier of their 
benefactor, and if true glory be your object, profit by this example. 

" In pronouncing the eulogy of the dead, my couutrymen, I have no bloodstained banner 
lo present; no battles to recount; no sword or helmet to deposite on his hearse. I have to 
entwine a civic wreath which philosophy has woven and patriotism hallowed. The achieve* 
ments of the warrior in the field attract the attention of mankind, and fasten on the mem- 
ory, while the labours of the civilian too often pass unnoted and unknown. But not so with 
that man whose death we this day mourn. The results of his policy are exhibited in aU 
around. Although his sun has sunk below the horizon of this world, yet hath it left a train 
of light, which shall never be extinguished. 

. " At the commencement of his successful career, he manifested the same devotion to the 
rights of man which he evinced in all his afler life. At an early day he so distinguiehed 
himself as the firm and fearless asserter of the rights of Colonial America, as to draw upon 
him the frown of the royal governor, and had already anticipated the occurrence of the pe- 
riod when the colonies should be elevated to the condition of free, sovereign, and independ- 
ent states. Having drawn his principles from the fountains of a pure philosophy, he was 
prepared to assail me slavish doctrine that man was incapable of self-government, and to 
aid in building up on its overthrow that happy system under which it is our destiny to live. 
On the coming of that tremendous storm which for eight years desolated our country, Mr. 
Jefferson hesitated not, halted not. Born to rich inheritance, destined to the attainment of 
high distinction under the regal cause of his country and of human freedom, into that gov- 
ernment, courted by the aristocracy of the land, he adventured, with the single motive of 
advancing the perilous contest, throwing into the scale his life and fortune, as if of no value. 
The devoted friend of man; he had studied his rights in the great volume of Nature, and saw 
with rapture the era at hand when those rights should be proclaimed, and the world arous- 
ed from the slumber of centuries. The season was approaching for the extension of the 
empire of reason and philosophy, and the disciple of Locke and Sidney rejoiced at its ap- 

J>roach. Among his fellow-labourers — those devoted champions of liberty — those brilliant 
ights which shall forever burn, he stood conspicuous. But now transcendently bright was 
that halo of glory by which he was surrounded on the fourth of July, 1776 ! Ob, day ever 
precious in the recollections of freemen ! now rendered doubly so by the recollection that it 
was the birthday of a nation, and the last of him who had conlerred on it immortality. Yes, 
illustrious man, it was given thee to live until the advent of a Nation's jubilee. Thy dis- 
imbodied spirit was then upborne by the blessings of ten millions of freemen, and the day 
and hour of thy renown was the day and hour of thy dissolution. How inseparable is now 
the connexion between that glorious epoch and this distinguished citizen ! Does there not 
seem to have been an especial providence in his death 1 The sun of that day rose upon 
him, and the roar of artillery and the hosannas of a nation sounded into his ears the assu- 
rances of his immortality. So precious a life required a death so glorious. Who now shall 
set limits to his fame 1 On the annual recurrence of that glorious day, when with pious ap- 
dour millions yet unborn shall breathe the sentiments contained in the celebrated Declara- 
tion of Independence — when the fires of liberty shall be kindled on every hill and shall Uaze 
in every vale, shall not the name of Jefferson be pronounced bv every lip and written on 
every heart 1 Shall not the rejoicings of that day, and the recollection of his death, cause 
the smile to chase away the tear, and the tear to becloud the smile 1 But not to the future 
millions of these happy states shall his fame be confined. That celebrated state paper will ' 
be found wherever is to be found the abode of civilized man. Sounded in the ears of ty- 
rants, they shall tremble on their thrones, while man^ long the victim of oppression, 
awakes from the sleep of ages and bursts his chains. The day is rapidly approaching, a 
prophetic tongue has pronounced it * to some nations sooner, to others later, but finally to 
all,^ when it will be made manifest < that the mass of mankind have not been bom with sad- 
dles on their backs, nor a favoured few booted and spurred ready to ride them legitimately, 
by the grace of God.' Already has this truth aroused the one half of this continent from 
the lethargy in which it has so long reposed. Already are the paeans of liberty chanted 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Rio de la Plata, and its altars are erecting on the ruins of a 
superstitious idolatry. A mighty spirit walks abroad upon the earth, which shall, in its on- 
ward march, overturn principalities and powers, and trample thrones in the dust. And when 
the happy era shall arrive for the emancipation of nations, hastened on as it will be by the 
example of America, shall they not resort to the Declaration of our Independence as the 
charter of their rights, and will not its author be hailed as the benefactor of the redeemed 1 

" But, my countrymen, this state paper is not the only lasting testimonial which he has 
left us of his devotion to the rights of man. Where should I stop were I to recount the mul- 
tiplied and various acts of his Ufe, all durected to the security of those rights 1 The statute- 
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^>ook of this state, almost all that is wise in policy or sanctified by justice, bears the impress 
-of his genius, and furnishes evidence of that devotion. But I choose to present him as a 
mighty reformer. He was born to overturn systems and to pull down establishments. He 
haa a more difficult task to accomplish than the warrior in the embattled field. He had to 
•conquer man, and bring him to a true sense of his own dignity. He had to encounter prej- 
udices become venerable bv age, to assail error in its strong places, and to expel it even 
from its fastnesses. He advanced to the charge with a bold and reckless intrepidity, but 
with a calculating coolness. The Declaration of which I have just spoken bad announced 
the great truth that man was capable of self-government, but it still remained for him to 
^achieve a con(|uest over an error which was sanctified by age and fortified by the preju- 
dices of mankmd. He dared to proclaim the important truths, * that Almightv God had 
<:reated the mind free ; that all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments or burdens, or 
hy civil incapacitations, tend only to beget hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from 




themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed dominion over the faith of others, 
setting up their own opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and Infallible, and, as 
such, endeavouring to impose them on others, hath establisbea and maintained false reli- 
gions over the greatest part of the world, and through all time. "That truth is great and 
will prevail," if left to itself; that she is the proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has 

•Bothmg to fear from the conflict, unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural 
weapons — free argument and debate — errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted 

-freely to contradict them.' This is the language of the bill establishing religious freedom, 
and is to be found on our statute-book. How solemn and sublime, and how transcendently 

■ important are the truths which it announces to the world. What but his great and powerful 

-genius could have contemplated the breaking asunder those bonds in which the conscience 
had been bound for centuries? Who but the ardent and devoted friend of man would have 

* exposed himself to the thunders and denunciations of the Church throughout all Christen- 
dom, by breaking into its very sanctuary, and dissolving its connexion with government 1 
If he consulted the page of history, he found that the Church establishment, exercising 
unlimited control over the conscience, and unlocking at its pleasure the very gates of 
heaven to the faithful devotee, had, in all ages, governed the world ; that kings had been 
made 'by its thunders to tremble on their thrones, and that thrones bad been shivered by the 
lightning of its wrath. In casting his eyes over the face of the globe, he beheld, it is true, 
the mighty spirit of Protestantism walking on the waters, but confined and limited in its em- 
pire, and even its garments dyed in the blood of the martyr. 

" Over the rest of the worldf he beheld the religion of the blessed Redeemer converted into 
a superstitious rite, and locked up in a gloomy and ferocious mystery. The sentence of the 
terrible inquisitor sounded in his ears, followed by the clank of chains and the groans of the 
victim. If he looked in the direction from whence the sound proceeded^ he saw the fires of 

' the auto de fe consuming the agonized body of the offender, and thus finishing the last act 
of this horrible tragedy. He felt the full force of this picture, and, regardless of all personal 

'danger, set about me accomplishment of the noble purpose of setting free the mind. He, 
who had so much contributed to the unbinding of the hands of his countrymen, would have 
lefl his work unfin^hed if he had not also unfettered their consciences. True, he had in all 
this great work able coadjutors, who, like himself, had adventured all for their coun.try; but 
he was the great captain who arrayed the forces and directed the assault. Let it, then, be 

•henceforth proclaimed to the world, that man's conscience was created free ; that he is no 
longer accountable to his fellow-man for his religious opinions, being responsible therefor 

only to his Qod ; that it is impious in mortal man, whether clothed in purple or in lawn, to 

-assume the judgment-seat; and that the connexion between Church and state is an unholy 

•alliance, and the fruitful source of slavery and oppression — and let it be dissolved. What 
an Imperishable monument has Mr. Jefferson thus reared to his memory, and how strong 

■are its claims to our gratitude ! When from every part of this extended republic the prayers 
■and thanksgiving of countless thousands shall ascend to the Throne of Grace, each bending 

■at his own altar, and worshipping his Creator after his own way, shall not every lip breathe 
a blessing on his name, and every tongue speak forth his praise 1 Yes, he was bom a bless- 
ing to his country, and in the fulness of time shall become a blessing to mankind. He was, 
indeed, a precious gift — a most beloved reformer. Shall we not, then, while weeping over 
his loss, offer thanks to the Giver of every perfect gift for having permitted him to live 1 
" But, my countrymen, we have still farther reason for the deepest gratitude. He had 

-not yet finished his memorable efforts in the cause of human liberty. The temple had been 
reared, but it was exposed to violent assaults fVom without. Those principles, which in 
former ages had defeated the hopes of man, and had overthrown republics, remained to be 
hunted out, exposed, and guarded against. The most powerful of these was the concentra- 
tion and perpetuation of wealth in the hands of particular families, and the creation thereby 
of an overweening aristocracy. The fatal influence of this principle had been felt in all 
ages and in all countries. The feeling of pride and haughtiness which wealth is so well 
calculated to engender, and the homage which mankind are unhappily so much disposed to 
render it, cause the perpetuation of large fortunes in the hands of families the most fearful 

±j 
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antagonist to human liberty. Marcus Crassus has said, that the man who aspires to rule a 
Tepnblic should not be content until he has mastered wealth sufficient to maintain an army^ 
and JdHus Cssar paved the way to the overthrow of Roman liberty by the unsparing distiitm- 
tion, from his inexhaustible stores, of largesses to the people. Mr. Jefferson saw, therefore, the 
great necessity for reformation in our national code, and the act abolishing entails, and that reg* 
ulating descents, are, in all theiressential features, the offsprings of his well-constituted intellects. 
He has acted throughout on the great principle of the equality of mankind, and his every effort 
has been directed to the prosecution of that equality among his countrymen. How powerful- 
in its operation is our descent law in producing this effect ! Founded on the everlasting prin- 
ciples of justice, it distributes among all his children the fruits of the parent's labour. The 
firstborn is no longer considered the chosen of the Lord ; but Nature asserts her rights, and 
raises the last to an equality with the first. Thus it is that the spirit of a proud independ* 
ence, so auspicious to the durability of our institutions, is engendered in the bosom of our 
citizens : thus it is that we are under the influence of an agrarian law in effect, while na> 
ture, instead of being suppressed, is excited by new stimuli. The great lawgiver of Sparta 
in vain sought to perpetuate the great principle of equality among tbe then renowned repnb* 
lie by various measures, all of which ultimately failed ; but there is a measure which can* 
not tail— a measure which depends not upon the veneration of the character of any one man, 
but lays hold of the affections, and recorcU its own perpetuity in the great volume of nature 
—one without which the blood shed in the Revolution would have b^n shed in vain — ^with* 
out which the glories of that struggle would fade away, or exist but as another proof of 
man's incapacity for sell^vemment. What more shall I say of iti May I not call it 
that great measure which, to our political, like the sun to our planetary system, Imparts 
light and heat, unveils all its beauties, and manifests its strength 1 Tell me, then, ye destinies 
that control the future, say, is not this man's fame inscribed in adamant 1 Say, men of the 

5 resent age, ye lovers of liberty, ye shining lights from amid the gloom of the world, say; 
oes Virginia claim too much when she pronoimces her Jefferson wiser than the law^ 
e'vers of antiquity 1 Tell me, then, men of America, have ye not lost your fiither, your 
nefactor, your best friend^ And you, the men of other countries, where the light of his 
example is now dimly seen — ^you who constitute the salt of the earth, will yon not kindle 
your lamps in the mighty blaze of his fame, and distribute the blessings of his existence 
around you 1 

" Here, then, I might stop. The cause of this mournful procession is explained : li^<»iai»n 
to the gratitude of mankind is made manifest, and his title to immortality is established. Bat 
Ills laU>urs did not here cease; I have still to exhibit him to yon in other lights than tlioae 
in which we have already regarded him — to present other claims to j^our veneration and 
gnUitade. Passing over those incidents which history has already recorded, let as legavi 
Elm, while in that station which I now fill, more by the kindness of the public than from any 
merit of my own. We here recognise in him the able vindicator of insulted America against 
the sarcasms of European philosophy. Liidnlging in the visions of £dlacious theory, It was 
attempted to be proved that the flush and glow, which nature assumed on the other side of 
the Atlantic, was converted on this continent into the cadaverous aspect of disease and de- 
generacy ; that while she walked abroad over the face of Europe in all her beantlfol pro- 
portions, tiere she hobbled on crutches and degenerated into a dwar£ How successfully he 
Uurew back this slander upon our calumniators, let the world decide. His Notes on Virginia 
will bear him faithful witness. Slanders upon nations make the deepest and most lasting 
impressioiL They fall not on one man, but on a whole people, and if not refuted, tend l» 
sink them in the scale of existence. If under any circumstances they are to be deprecated^ 
liow much more are they to be so when published against a nation not even in tbe gristle 
of manhood, unknown to the mass of mankind, and straggling to be freel Such was the 
condition of America at that day. Shut out from free intercourse with Europe hr the mo- 
nopolizing spirit of the parent state, she had remained unknown to the work( and was le- 
ganM as an extensive wild, within whose bosom the fires of genias and intellect had not as 
yet been kindled. Mr. Jefferson saw then the injurv she would sustain if these slandeis 
lemained onrefuted. Vigilant at his post, and guardful of the interests of tbe states, he en- 
countered the most distinguished of the philosophers of Europe, and his victory was com* 
pkte. It was answer enough for him to Lave said, what in substance be did say, that in war 
we had produced a Washington, in physics a Fkanklin, and in astronomy a RrrrEXHonsr 
and if his triumph had not been esteemed complete, might we not add, with the certainty or 
success, that in philosophy amd politics she bad produced a Jeppesson 1 

" In ail the several stations which be aflerward filled, we find him labouring onceasiogij' 
for the good of his country. Having won by bis virtues and talents tbe confidence oi Wash- 
ixtiTON, be was called to preside over tbe Department of State. In this station be vindicated 
die rights of America against the sophistry of European cabinets, and gave proof of that 
skill in diplomacy for which be will be distinguished through all future ages. When the 
future statesman shall look tor a model from which to formhis stvle of diplomatic writing^ 
will be not cease his search and seize with avidity on that the o^pring of the secretarjPV 
pen. in his correspoodeace with Hamilton and Genet 1 Called, at length, by tbe voice oT 
the people, co the Presidency of these United States, he famished the model o£ an adminis- 
tratioQ, coodacced on the porest principles of repabUcanism. He sought not to enlarge bi» 
powers by eoBatnictioay but, ideiring everything to bis conacience, made that tbe scandani 
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of the constitutional interpretation. Regarding the government in its true and beautiful 
light of a confederation oi states, he could not be drawn Irom his course bv any of those 
splendid conceptions which shine but to mislead. He extinguished $33,000,000 of the na- 
tional debt — enlarged the boundaries of our territorial jurisdiction, by the addition of regions 
more extensive than our original possessions — overawed the Barbary powers, and preserved 
the peace of the nation amid the tremendous convulsions which then agitated the world. 
I will dwell no longer on this fruitful topic, nor indulge my feelings. Party spirit is buried 
in his grave, and 1 will not disinter it. The American people will, as one man, look with 
admiration on his character, and dwell with affectionate delight over those bright incidents 
in his life to which 1 have already alluded. 

" Thus, then, my countrymen, in the 69th year of his age, he terminated his political 
career, and went into the shades of retirement at Monticello. But, unlike the politicians 
of other days, who had fled from the cares and anxieties of public life, that retirement was 
not inglorious. He still lived for his country and the world. Let that beautiful building 
devoted to the sciences, the last of his labours, reared under his auspices, and cherished by 
his care, testify to this. How choice and how delightful this, the last frait of his bearing! 
How lasting a monument will it be to his memory 1 It will be, we may fondly hope, the 
perpetual nursery of those great principles which it was the business of his life to inculcate. 
The youth of Virginia, and the youth of our sister states, to use his own beautiful language, 
* will bring hither their genius to be kindled at our fire.' * The good Old Dominion, me 
blessed mother of us all, will then raise her head with pride among the nations.' 

" When history shall, at some future day, come to draw his character, to what department 
shall she assign him? Shall she encircle his brow with the wreath of civic worth 1 Or 
shall Philosophy weave a garland of her own 1 He is equally dear to all the sciences. In 
mournful procession they have repaired to the tomb, where his mortal remains are inumed 
and hallowed to the spot. Yes, hallowed be the spot where he rests from hfs labours. Wave 
after wave may roll by, sweeping in its resistless course countless generations from the 
earth— yet shall the resting-place of Jefferson be hallowed. Like Mount Vernon, Monti- 
cello shall catch the eye of the wajrfaier, and arrest his course. There shall he draw the 
inspiration of liberty, and learn those great truths which nature destined him to know. . 

<* Is not, then, this man's life most l^autifully consistent? Trace him from the period of 
his earliest manhood to the hour of his final dissolution, and does not his ardour in the 
prosecution of the great work of human rights excite your admiration and enlist your 
gratitude ? May it not be said that he has lived only for the good of others 1 Look upon 
him in the last stages of his existence. But a few days before his death, he exults in the 
happiness of his country, and the full confirmation of his labours. With the prospect of death 
betbre him, suffering under a cruel disease, he offers up an impressive prayer for the good 
of mankind. When speaking of the then approaching Jubilee, in writing to the Mayor of 
Washington, he says, ' May it be to the world, what I believe it will be, the signal of arous- 
ing men to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and superstition had persuaded 
them to bind themselves, and to assume the blessings of free government ;' and it shall be 
that signal — a flood of light has burst upon the world, and the Juggernauts of superstition 
and the gloom of ignorance shall melt before its brightness. Will you look upon him, my 
countrymen, in the latest moment of his existence 1 Shall I make known to you his fond 
concern for you and your posterity, when the hand of death pressed heavily upon him? 
Learn, then, that he dwelt on the subject of the University — portrayed the blessings which 
it was destined to diffuse, and forgetful of his valuable services, often urged his physician 
to leave his bedside, lest his class might suffer in his absence. One other theme dwelt on 
his lips until they were motionless. It was the fourth of July. On the fourth, so says my cor- 
respondent, he raised his languid head and said, * This is the fourth of July,' and the smile 
of contentment played upon his lips. Heaven heard bis prayers, and crowned his wishes. 
Oh, precious life! Oh, glorious death! He has left to us, my countrymen, a precious 
legacy. His last words were, ' I resign myself to my God, and my child to my country.^ 
And shall not that child of his old age — that only surviving daughter, the solace of his dying 
hour, be fostered and cherished by a grateful country ? 

" Thus has terminated, in the 84th year of his age, the life of one of the greatest and best 
of men. ' His weary sun hath made a golden set.' Let the rulers of the nations profit by 
his example — ^an example which points the way to the temple of true glory, and proclaims 
to the statesman of every age and of every tongue — 

<' Be just and fear not ; 

" Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country's; 

"Thy God's and Truth; 

" Then shall thy lifeless body sleep in blessings, and the tears of a nation water thy grave. 

"Let this life be an instructive lesson to us, my countrymen : let us teach our children to 
reverence his name, and even in infancy to lisp his principles. As one great means of per- 
petuating freedom, let the recurrence of the day of our nation's birth be ever hailed with 
rapture. Is it not stamped with the seal of Divinity? How wonderful are the means by 
which he rules the world ! Scarcely has the funeral knell of our Jefferson been sounded 
in our ears, when we are startled by the death-bell of another patriot— -his zealous coadjutor 
in the holy cause of the Revolution— one among the foremost of those who sought his coun- 
try's disenthralment--of ADAMS, the compeer of his early fame— the opposing orb of hia 
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meridian — the firiend of his old age, and his companion to the realm of bliss. They ha?c 
sank together in death, and have fallen on the same glorioas day into that sleep whieh 
knows no waking. Let not party spirit break the rest of their slumbers, bat let as hallow 
their memory for the good deeds they have done, and implore that Ood who rules the uni- 
verse to smile on our country.'' 

This brilliant and impressive oration excited the warmest admiration 
in every quarter, and considering the short time in which it was prepared^ 
and the numerous engagements constantly crowding upon its author in 
the exercise of his official duties, it is certainly a proud and splendid evi- 
dence of his genius. The concluding paragraph was added on hearing 
of the death of Mr. Adams, the intelligence of that event having reached 
him on the morning the eulogy was pronoimced. In reply to an article 
which appeared in the National Intelligencer shortly afterward, speaking 
of the oration in the most flattering terms, Mr. Ritchie observed, ^< You 
say thus much having only read it, what would you say, then^ had yoa 
heard it 1" Mr. Tyler's eloquence was almost proverbial at that time in 
Virginia, and as this was doubtless the noblest task on which it had ever 
been engaged, it was put forth in a manner worthy of its subject and of 
his own fame. 

At the convening of the General Assembly in December, Governor Ty- 
ler sent in his annual message; and as it is not only a fine specimen of 
composition, but a document abounding in just observations of general 
interest, and conspicuous for its clear and forcible exposition of the opin- 
ions of Virginia in relation to the powers of the State and General Gov- 
ernments — opinions founded in the correctness of that interpretation of 
the Constitution which was promulgated by the Legislature of 1799— 
part of it will be inserted here, leaving out that portion which is solely of 
local interest. Speaking of the message, the Richmond Enquirer of that 
time said, '^ We never felt less hesitation iu speaking o( any state paper 
than of the long, lucid, and eloquent message of Mr. Tyler, which graces 
this day's paper. Then& is no equivocation or mystification about it. It 
speaks the bold, fearless, and independent language of truth. We ex- 
pc^cted nothing less from its author, who, like the state to which he be- 
longs, is consistent with himself and firm in the maintenance of his principles.** 
Indeed, the great beauty of all Mr. Tyler's compositions is to be U>und 
not less in his clear and vigorous style and happy choice of language, 
than in that comprehensive view of every subject passing under his hands, 
which lend a charm to matters of mere local impcfrt even to the general 
reader. 

Past of the Message op Goveutor Tyler to the General Assembly of Yiroinia, 

December 4, 1896. 

" FeUUm-cUizeTis of the Senate arul House of DelegateSf 
*' 1 beg leave to be permitted to mingle my regrets with yours at the loss whiA this state 
has receatly sustained in the death of Thomas Jefferson, one of the most distinguished and 
Moved of her citizens: a loss which is not only felt by Virginia, his native state, but will 
be acknowledged by the civilized world. It may well be questioned whether there ever ex- 
isted a civilian who, governed throughout by the purest motives, had conferred greater or 
more lasting benefits on his country or mankind. This state has especial reason for'vcner* 
ating his memory, since he essentially contributed to impress upon her institutions the stamp 
of freedom which they bear, and so to shape her policy as to wed her indissolubly to repub- 
jican government. The executive department has fulfilled its duty towards his memory by 
decret^ing such honours as fell within the limits of its power. Its omissions will be supplied 
hy l^islative interposition. The honours paid to the illustrious dead are, for the most part, 
of rich desert, and tend to the preservation of high and honourable feeling. They form no 
idle pageant or heartless parade, but are decreed by the wise in politics for the benefit of 
posterity. Whether you shall cLirect a statue, as has heretofore been done in the case of 
General Washington, and to stsnd by the side of each other, or shall order a more proud and 
loAy monameat to be erected to the memory of each, will be worthy of your serious delib- 
eration. 
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^* While lamenting the loss which we have sustained in the death of that estimable citi- 
■zea^ we shall find abundant cause for tbe expression of our gratitude to an overruling Provi- 
dence for the prosperity and happiness which has attended us as a nation. Amid the trem- 
bling apprehensions oi the friends of human liberty, and the gloomy predictions of tbe ene- 
mies ol tree government, we have completed, under circumstances highly auspicious, the fif- 
tieth year of our existence. Our growth in population and wealth stands wbolly unrivalled, 
while the future unveils the most cheering prospects. We have already verified the great 
truth that man is capable of self-government, and are advancing, under Providence, with 
rapid steps to the fulfilment of a higher destiny than the annals of history have ever yet un- 
folded. Our form of government can no longer be considered an experimeTU in politics. 
Crowned with success, it stands forth an example to the world, and exhibits the proudest tri- 
umph of reason and philosophy. To perpetuate the blessings which we enjoy, so that gen- 
erations, in endless succession, may possess the same high privileges with ourselves, can- 
not be other than the ardent wish oi all ; and it belongs especially to legislators, by the 
adoption of wholesome and necessary laws, to throw around the public liberty intrenchments 
over which the evil propensities and passions of mankind cannot break. Much has beea 
done by your predecessors to accomplish this most desirable object ; and, as watchful guar- 
dians of the public good, I feel every assurance that you will labour assiduously in the same 
holy cause. 

"Among those subjects possessed of the most manifest importance in the accomplishment 
of this end, is the organization of a system for the dififusion of general instruction among the 
great mass of the people. If the mind be set free from the bonds in which ignorance would 
bind it, the body will sooner or later partake of its condition ; and the most effectual mode 
of enslaving the one is by benighting the other. This is sufficiently evinced by the history 
of the world in all its stages. Not to go farther in search of an example, we might be con- 
tent to refer to that period of English history when, under the early kings, all the learning 
was confined to the clergy, and it was denounced as an offence of high magnitude for any 
other than a priest to be found in possession even of a Bible. This was the age of slavery, 
the offspring of mental ignorance and superstition. That age was succeeded by one of great- 
er light and greater liberty ; and in all countries the ameliorati(m or debasement of man's 
condition has been the constant attendant on the spread of intelligence, or the extinguish- 
ment of the lights of science. With us new potives exist for so enlarging the means of in- 
struction as to embrace all the community. The happiness or misery of any individual is 
for the greater part merely comparative, and what is true as to an individual is also true in 
regard to a community. Hence the great importance in a government like ours, which fears 
no comparison with any other that has ever existed, but claims a proud pre-eminence above 
them, that the mass of its citizens should be well informed. A government emphatically of 
the people necessarily rests for its support and durability on them, and their general instruc- 
tion becomes, therefore, a desideratum of the first importance : otherwise they are apt to be 
made the ready instruments in the hands of the designing for the overthrow of all that is dear 
and valuable. These truths have evermore been acknowledged, and your predecessors in 
the Legislative Hall, acting under their influence, have not been unmindful of^the solemn du- 
ties which they imposed. The University at Charlottesville has commenced its career un- 
der circumstances the most flattering, and promises fully to crown the hopes and wishes of 
Uie state. It Exists as a proud monument of legislative wisdom, and excites to new exer- 
tions in the same generous cause of literature and science. Its immediate benefits must, 
however, be confined to a few ; and I turn, therefore, with anxious solicitude to the exami- 
nation of that system whose efforts are directed to the diffusion of information among the 
great body of the people. On this subject, and all others to which, in the exercise of my duty 
under the Constitution, I may advert, I shall speak openly and without reserve. We are 
feUow-labOulrers in the same common cause, the cause of our country ; and I should justly 
be esteemed as unworthy the station which 1 hold did I cloak or dissemble my opinion on 
any question connected with the public good." 

After speaking at some length upon the details of a system of Common 

Schools, he proceeds as follows - 

" Next to the duty of guarding and protecting the public liberty by wholesome and neces- 
sary enactments, stands that of advancing, by a wise system of legislation, the public wealth 
and prosperity. This is enjoined upon us by the most solemn considerations. Nor have 
your preaecessors rendered themselves amenable to the charge of neglect of duty bv a dis- 
regard of this injunction. The fund for internal improvement, now amounting to the sum 
of S^)^^!^^ ^> deserves greatly to be cherished. Defects may exist in its organization, 
but if the interest arising Trom it were judiciously applied in aid of works which, when 
completed, would yield a return in the shape of dividends, it would produce incalculable 
benefits. 

" By the adherence to such principle, its amount would rapidly be increased, and would 
produce consequences of the most important character, while the hand of the tax-gatherer 
would be wholly unknown to the people. Acting gradually and silently, its existence would 
only be ascenainnd by the blessings it would dispense. But while this fund is destined in 
the progress of time, under proper management, to bring about a most extensive, if not a 
universal improvement in the face of the country, it must not be concealed that it is, and 
i&ust of necessity be for many years to come, inadequate to the aohieyement of those great 
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works which it is now important to construct. For these purposes, the Liegislatare will 
have to rely on other resources. Qovemed by those wise and beneticent motives which 
have heretofore ruled the legislation ol' the state, 1 will not doubt but that ready aid wiU be 
given to such improvements on a large scale as heretofore have, or may hereailer suggest 
themselves to the wisdom of the General Assembly. The resources ot the state are uude* 
niably abundant for the accomplishment of these great objects ; and the wisdom of so ap- 
plying them is not only obvious in the immediate and wide-spread benefits which will with 
certainty be produced, but also in the permanency which will thereby be given to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by restraining within the letter and true meaning of their 
powers the administrators of the General Government. It may well be considered that 
more danger is to be apprehended to the state authorities by the exertion of the a^ssumed 
power over roads and canals by the General Government, than from almost any other source, 
it holds out the tender of the strongest bribe which can be offered to a people inhabiting a 
country yet in its infancy, and which invites the exertions of man to its improvement in al- 
most every direction. It is a temptation thrown in the way of the politician, and the great 
body of the people, to mislead them from a true construction of the Constitution. In the 
name of patriotism, it sketches out to the dazzled understanding unfading beauties — a coun- 
tfy, now wild, reduced by its influence to order and regularity — a people, united by their de» 
votion to liberty, but separated by immense chains of mountains, which it proposes to level 
or otherwise to subdue. It promises to render navigable rivers and streams on whose bo- 
soms no boat laden with the products of industry has yet floated, and to bind the states to- 
gether with indissoluble bonds. Thus it attempts to veil and conceal from observation its 
lieatures of usurpation. If usurpation did not dress itself in smiles, how could it ever hope 
to succeed 1 The people of this state, however, have not been shaken in their allegiance to 
the Constitution by the offer of this splendid inducement. They have looked to the instru- 
ment, to ascertain by what authority the General Government has thus ventured to interleie 
with the police and soil of the states ; and they have found nothing in that grant of power 
justifying such interference. They have then detected the usurpation ; for, it the power be 
not there, it is nowhere. They regard it in the odious, but deserved light of the iurerunner 
of other and still greater usurpations. Where, in fact, shall be flxed the limits of Federal 
power, if the mere right ^to eUaJblish 'posbroad^ shall give the power now to turnpike a road 
which has been established a postroad from the foundation of the government ? These words, 
introduced into the Constitution for no other purpose than to protect the mail from interrup- 
tion, either by an edict of the state government or hinderance from any other quarter, have, 
from the very organization of the government, received their interpretation. Postroads have 
been established, by acts of Congress without number, through every portion of the Union ; 
and no one ever dreamed that by the phraseology of those acts (the same in substance with 
that used in the Constitution) Congress ever intended to do more than to authorize the post- 
master-general to transmit the mail along the roads thus particularly designated. Yet if, 
in opposition to the uniform exposition of ihe meaning of this grant and to ihe ordinary ac- 
ceptation of its very terms, the government can exercise the power of constructing roads 
through every county and town in a state, where shall be fixed the limits of its power 1 
Where those limits, u the right ' to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several states' gives a more perfect right to the General Government to enter upon the terri- 
tory of a state lor the purpose of cutting a canal, than it confers on the same government to 
invade the territory of a loreign state for a similar purpose 1 Or, what will be found equal- 
ly difficult of being answered, where shall the Federal power be stayed, if the right ' to declare 
war* shall confer the right to cut a canal or turnpike a road, along which a piece of cannon 
may never be transported or a bayonet be seen 1 If the mere eiSiibition oi the grounds on 
which this power is placed by its advocates be not sufficient to unmask and overthrow it,, 
can it be considered a ieeble objection to its rightful exercise, that the Greneral Government 
cannot, even for the great and essential object of national defence, eiiker under the toar-making 
power or any other, occupy a foot of land on which to erect the most necessary fi)rtification, 
without the previous explicit authority and sanction of the state wherein the work is to be 
erected 1 Vain and idle, indeed, was this restriction, if that same government has a perfect 
right to enter upon the soil of a state, whensoever and wheresoever it may please lo take 
possession of the same, convert it to its own use and purposes, and render subject not only 
the property, but the persons of the people, to the jurisdiction of its courts ; for it would 
seem to follow that the right to create imposed the obligation to preserve, and this duty 
would call for the imposition of regulations, the violation or disregard of which ought of 
consequence to render amenable to punishment the offending individual. One usurpation 
always begets another and another, uatil at last the original form of government is lost, and 
liberty exists only in the records of the past. Virginia has ever been found exerting ber in- 
fluence against the exercise of this alarming power. Her motives cannot be misunderstood 
by her sister states. Her wants are as great as theirs can well be. Possessing a surface of 
territory larger than almost any other state in the Union, the moiety of which is distinguish- 
ed b^ its irregularities, she would find many inducements in accepting, in the form of inter- 
nal improvements, the largesses of the General Government. But she will not surrender 
voluntarily her constitutional rights. She believes that liberty can only be preserved by up- 
holding the federative principle, and she regards consolidation as the greatest of evils. 

" But the maintenance of these principles devolves a high duty on the Legislature. A 
parental care is demanded at its hands, and the wants of the state should be supplied by that 
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«aK. Cberish the people and improve the country : let the citizen be taught to look only 
to this government for aid towards the improvement of his condition, with the certainty that 
where it is deserved it will be bestowed, so far as the means of the state will allow. Then 
will be furnished another guarantee of his jQidelity to the Constitution, and a formidable 
breastwork be provided against the encroachments of the Federal Grovemment. All local 
prejudices should give way before this great work. The country below tide- water requires^ 
at is true, but little at the hands of the government ; but it will be too well convinced of its 
own interest (for what is interesting to one part must be so to every other part of the state, 
since it is the common property of all) not to extend a helplug hand to more ^distant por- 
tions requiring and loudly calling for aid. It will also guard the advances which it may 
thus make from the public chest in the light of loans, yielding, when judiciously made, an 
Interest upon the expenditure, and holding out the certainty of ultimate reimbursement' 
While I deprecate an ill-directed enthusiasm, as having done more mischief in the world 
than almost everything else, I cannot fail to invoke that spirit of liberality which, when 
well regulated, is productive only of benefit." 

Occupying a large space here with the different works of interna im- 
provement in the state, and other local matters, he concludes with the 
following : 

"^ In relation to some of those subjects which I have esteemed it my duty to urge upon 
j^our notice, I am well aware that my opinions may possibly be found to be in discordance 
with the better-matured opinions of those to whom I have addressed myself. I have urged 
^em with frankness, and, I trust, not with an unbecoming boldness. When motives are 
pure, differences of opinion may well be tolerated. Here we are actuated by one commoa 
motive, the good of our common country. We seek to advance her destiny, and to elevate 
lier among her sister republics. Your exertions to efiect this great object will find nothing 
to weaken, but, on the contrary, much to stimulate them in the past history of the state. 
J^o blot rests upon her escutcheon, nor has she anything with which to censure herself. 
Her sacrifices on the altar of the public good have been generous and disinterested. She 
lias ever looked to the Union with an eye of devotion, and a heart throbbing with afiection. 
She has furnished the best evidences of her fidelity to it in peace and in war. While she 
vow finds herself maintaining doctrines at variance with those of some of her sister states, 
she claims, at least, to be consistent with herself. They are the principles which her citi- 
zens have always maintained. Her deportment, while it is erect and lofty, will yet be 
decorous and respectful; and, resting upon the truth of her doctrines, she looks to the em- 
ployment of no other weapons than those of reason; doubting not that, in the end, they will, 
as they have heretofore done, prove triumphant. She has in view no object of ambition. 
She could never have been ambitious of anything other than an honest fame; and to have 
reared for the good of mankind a warrior and a statesman whose names have filled all 
space, and are destined to be as eternal as her own mountains, would seem to be sufficient 
to satisfy her most ardent aspirations. 

" To you, gentlemen, is committed the delightlul task of advancing her prosperity and 
happiness : and in its discharge 3rou require to have no other monitor than those generous 
feelings which have enlisted you in her service. 

"John Tyler.'' 

During this session of the General Assembly, Mr. Tyler was re-elected 
governor of the state by a unanimous vote ; a circumstance which speaks 
volumes in his favour, when we take into consideration the many great 
men of the Republican party that Virginia then could boast. Much though 
lie wished, he was not, however, permitted to serve out his term. A sen- 
ator of the United States was to be elected to fill the vacancy which would 
l>e occasioned by the expiration of the term of John Randolph, on the en- 
suing 4th of March. > Mr. Randolph was again the candidate of the Re- 
publican party for a re-election ; but the strange vagaries and singular 
conduct which had so far marked his career in the Senate had excited 
discontent with very many of that party, and convinced that he was no 
longer a proper representative of the State of Virginia, they began to look 
about for some man who, professing the same principles as themselves, 
had the firmness and ability to set them forth, and the dignity and strength 
of character to cause them to be respected. All eyes were at once turned 
wpon Governor Tyler. His acknowledged great talents ; a political puri- 
ty across which the shadow of a doubt had never passed, and which, like 
Cffisar's wife, was not only '* spotless, but unsuspected ;" a reputation 
ivide-spread and unblemished ; an eloquence unsurpassed by any of Vir- 
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ginia's sons, and to which friends and foes alike were ever readv to da- 
homage I and, above all, principles of the pure, republican school of M^ 
ferson, derived from a father who had been the intimate friend of that 
great apostle of liberty, and strengthened by a study which had led to a deej^ 
conviction of their truth — all recommended him as the man to be select* 
ed, and the only man, to represent Virginia in the Senate of the United 
States. Combining dignity of character with both public and private vir« 
tue, great and profound attainments with distinguished eloquence, he ap» 
peared peculiarly fit to become the exponent of the principles of that 
great state, and it was accordingly determined to put him in nomination 
in opposition to Mr. Randolph. In justice to Mr. Tyler, it must be said 
that he sought not the nomination. On the contrary, he was averse t<^ 
becoming a candidate, not only because the being placed in opposition to 
a man belonging to the same party, and professing the same principles as 
himself, would subject his motives to misconstruction, and himself to 
censure, but because he did not believe that the honour of a seat in the 
Senate of the United States — the becoming one among forty-eight — was- 
greater than that of being chief magistrate of Virginia, a state which hto 
given birth to so many of the greatest and best our country boasts. At 
ail times, on all occasions, publicly and privately, he declared his wish 
not to have his name mentioned in connexion with the election, and 
refused even to say, to such as applied for leave to use his name, -that 
he would accept if elected ^ he moreover avowed on all occasions his 
desire for Mr. Randolph's re-election. The sincerity of these declarations- 
are sufficiently demonstrated by the following correspondence between 
several of the immediate friends of Mr. Randolph and himself. The let- 
ter of Mr. Tyler was written on the very morning of the election. 

" Richmond, January 12tli, 1827. 

" Sib, 

*' We understand that the friends of the administration, and others, will • 

support you for the Senate in opposition to Mr. Randolph. We desire ^ 

to understand distinctly whether they have your consent or not ; and if 

not, will you be pleased to say explicitly that you will not abandon the * 

chair of state at this time to accept a seat in the Senate 1 

Respectfully, your obedient servants, 

"Linn Banks, 

"Alexander Smtth, 

« Wm. F. Gobdon, 

" Daniel A. Wilson, 

" Wm. O. Goode. 
"His EzceUeacy Johm TTLts." 

" RichmoDd, January 13Ui» 1S27. 

" Gentlemen, 
*' Your note, handed to me last night bv Mr. Goode, in which you say, 
* We understand that the friends of the administrationy and others, Mrill sup- 
port you for the Senate in opposition to Mr. Randolph ;* and desire to un- 
derstand distinctly whether they have my consent or not ; and if not, re- 
questing me to sny explicitly that I will not abandon the chair of state at 
this time to accept a seat in the Senate, deserves, and shall have, a can- 
did reply. Let me premise, that I am unacquainted with the political 
preferences of those disposed to sustain me for the Senate ; suffice it to 
say, that my political preferences on the fundamental principles of the 

fovernment are the same with those espoused by Mr. Randolph, and that 
admire him most highly for his undeviating attachment to the Constitu- 
tion, manifested at all times, and through the events of a long political 
life I and if any man votes for me under a different persuasion, he moat 
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grievously deceives himself. Ycra ask fne whethet I have yielded my con- 
sent to oppose him. On the contrary, I have constantly opposed myself to 
all solicitations. I desrre most earnestly to be left at peace. There is no 
motive which could induce me to seek to change my present station for a. 
seat in the Senate at this time. I cannot admit that to be (me in a body 
of forty-eight members is to occupy a more elevated station than that 
presented hi the chief magistracy of Virginia. My private interests, inti* 
mately connected with the good of my family, are more highly sustained 
by renraining where I am than by the talked-of change. There is, then^ 
no consideration, either public or private, which could lead me to desire 
it. From the first lo the last, everywhere, and to all with whom I have 
conversed, this has been my uniform language. 

'' Your last inquiry is one which, when urged by those inclined to sup. 
piort me, I have constantly declined to answer. Propriety, and a due re- 

fard to consistency of deportment, requires me to decline an answer now. 
hould the office, in opposition to my wishes (a result which I cannot an* 
ticipate), be conferred xfp<m 'me, I shall then give to the expression of the 
legislative will such rejection, and pronounce such decision, as my sense 
of what is due to it may seem to require. 

*^ These explanations might have been had by each and all of yon, gen- 
tlemen, verbally, if you had sought to obtain them in that way, which 
might possibly have denoted a greater degree of confidence in me ; but 
as they are now given, yon are at liberty to use them in any mode you 
may please, reserving to myself a similar privilege. 

" With sentiments of proper respect, 

'^ YoBET most obedient servant, 

"John Ttlbh. 

'^ To Linn Btnks, Ale^cander Smyth, Wm. F. Gordon, > 
Daniel A. Wilson, and Wm. O. Goode, Esquires." $ 

On the day of the election these letters were produced, and, notwith* 
standing the positive manner in which he disclaimed any desire to be in-- 
vested with the senatorial dignity, and the consequent loss of votes, and 
the still exceeding :popnlarity of John Randolph, he was elected on the 
first ballot, the vote being l>^ler 115, Randolph 110. A select commit- 
tee was appointed to announce to Governor Tyler his election, and the 
following, from the journals, is their report : 

*^ In the Bouse, on the 18th instant, Mr. LefHer, from the committee ap- 
pointed to wait on the senator to Congress elect, made the following reports 

** City of Richmond, January liSdi, Id^. 

" JoHjf Tyler, Eisq., 
**SiB — ^We announde to yon, in pnlrsnanee of a joint Resolution of "tlhe 
two houses of the Genertti Assembly, your election as a senator of the 
United States for six years from the fourth day of March next. 

^' In doing so, allow us, sir, to express to you the satisfaction which we 
feel in this new proof of the confidence which Virginia places in yonr 
known integrity, talents, and patriotism, believing that, as in your past, so 
in yonr future public life, you will never disappoint her confidence, but 
ever study to promote her true happiness ; land, while always faithfully^ 
Teptesenting, will ably and efiectnally vindicate her interests. 

<< We tender, sir, our best wishes for your prosperity and happiness. 

** John B. Clopton, C. C BeneOt. 
** Isaac Lefflbb, C C, H. of Delegates.^^ 

" January 18th, 1627. 

" Gentlemen, 
^* A sense of what is due to the legislative will denies to me the privi» 
lege of givibg longer aadience to the suggestion of my feelings. That 

M 
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voice which called me to the chief magistracy now makes upon me a new 
demand. I have opposed to it my wishes and inclinations up to that pe» 
riod when acquiescence becomes a duty, and resistance would be es- 
teemed censurable by all. I shall, then, in due season, accept the ap* 
pointment with which I have been honoured. Be pleased, gentlemen, to 
bear to your respective houses my most profound acknowledgments for 
this distinguished testimonial of their confidence ; convey to them re- 
newed assurances of my unshaken allegiance to the Constitution as re- 
ceived and expounded by our fathers ; say to them, that if I carry with 
me into the national councils less of talent than many of my predecessorsi 
yet that in singleness of purpose, and in ardent devotion to the principles 
of civil liberty, I yield to none. If Virginia has changed her representa- 
tive, her principles remain unaltered. 

*' Accept, gentlemen, my warmest thanks for the kind and flattering ex- 
pressions you have been pleased to employ in making known to me this 
appointment. Be assured that the only and highest aspiration of ray am- 
bition consists in the desire of promoting the happiness of my native 
state, and that it shall be the untiring effort of my life to advance and 
vindicate her interests. 

^^ To each and all of you, gentlemen, I tender the assurance of my 
friendly regard, and of my highest respect. John Tyler." 

This election, though regretted by the immediate friends of Mr. Ban- 
dolph, after all, was far the most popular one that could have been made* 
Niles's Regist'er observed, in relation to a violent article which appeared 
in the '^ Virginia Jackson Republican" of that period, " Mr. Tyler surely 
is as faithfully wedded to Virginia doctrines as ever Mr. Randolph was, 
and can give by far the most powerful support to them,^^ £ven the Richmond 
Enquirer, devoted, as it was, to Mr. Randolph's interests, in a paragraph 
regretting his failure, said, after enumerating a long list of causes which 
it asserted led to that result, '^ Yet even this combination could not have 
succeeded in favour of any other man in the commonwealth than John Ty- 
ler, because he carried with him personal friends, who would have voted 
for John Randolph in preference to any other man than himself :*' thus 
giving the highest possible evidence of the high esteem in which he was 
held by the people of Virginia. 

A few days after his election, Mr. Tyler sent a message to the General 
Assembly, in which he announced his resignation of the office of govern- 
or in the following terms : 

*' I avail myself of the opportunity which this communication affords of 
relieving the General Assembly from all difficulty in relation to the elec- 
tion of my successor in the office which 1 now hold, by announcing to yoa 
my resignation of the same from and after the 4th day of March next, 
with the intention of entering at that time on the duties of the highly-re- 
sponsible station recently conferred upon me. In anticipation of that 
event, permit me, sir, through you, to tender to the house over which yoa 
preside the homage of my most sincere thanks for its indulgent kindness 
manifested towards me during the whole period of my official service. If 
recent circumstances, over which I could exercise no absolute control 
without justly subjecting myself to reproach and censure, should have 
alienated any from me, or imbittered any towards me, it will undoubtedly 
be to me a source of regret. But my course of conduct through the fu- 
ture will be nothing varied by this consideration. The principles, on which 
I have acted, without abandonnrient in any one instance, for the last sixteen 
years, in Congress and in the Legislative Hall of this state, will be the 
principles by which I will regulate my future political life. Keeping them 
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constantly in view, yielding them neither to the force of circumstances 
nor to the suggestions of expediency, and thereby seeking to promote the 
lasting interests of our beloved country, if I do not acquire the individual 
confidence of Virginia, I shall at least have preserved my own consisten- 
cy, and secured my peace of mind through the days of my increasing 
years and in the hour of my final dissolution." 

Upon the occasion of his retirement from the chief magistracy, he waa 
invited to a public dinner by a large number of the members of the Legis- 
lature and of the citizens of Richmond, and some extracts will be made 
from his remarks at that time in relation to his late election. The fol- 
lowing toast was offered him : 

" John Tyler — Our friend and guest — a Republican too firm to be driven 
from his principles — too upright to be swerved by the laws of ambition 
or power.*' 

In answer to which Mr. Tyler rose and said : 

^' You have my thanks, gentlemen, for the sentiment just expressed, and 
for the flattering manner in which it has been received. The occasion 
which has given rise to it is attended with all those circumstances the 
most eminently calculated to excite the sensibilities of my heart. I have 
not the vanity to believe that there is anything in my past life which dis- 
tinguishes me from the great mass of public men. True, from my earliest 
manhood, my best faculties of body and of mind have been devoted, almost 
without interruption, to the service of the Republic ; but all my merit has 
consisted in the sincerity of my devotion, without an illustration thereof 
by any prominent act of public usefulness. I can, therefore, be at no 
loss to ascribe this manifestation of public respect to its proper source. 
It flows from the late senatorial election, and the incidents connected 
with it. I place upon it, therefore, the highest possible value. To have 
become the object of vituperation from any quarter was by me most un- 
expected. I felt the proud consciousness that my conduct throughout 
liad been open and explicit, and that it had placed me beyond the reach 
of just reproach ; and you have furnished me, gentlemen, on this occa- 
sion the best evidence of my not having been mistaken. In instances 
without number I have expressed a total aversion to a change of my 
-ofllice, and I recognise many here at this moment who can fully testify to 
the fact. My friend who sits nearly opposite,* although, as it were, a 
member of my family, became so fully impressed with my wishes, from 
unreserved and repeated conversations, as not to have voted for me ; and 
timong those who pursued a similar course, some of whom are here pres- 
ent, I number many of my best friends. And yet the recesses of my 
beart have been attempted to be scanned with the view of detecting some 
lurking wish at variance with my public declarations. Had I desired a 
change, what was there to have prevented me from openly seeking it % 
Are not the oflices of this Republic equally open to all its citizens 1 When 
was an exclusive monopoly established, or when was it before that 'Rome 
contained but one man X* Virginia, thank Heaven, depends upon no one 
of her citizens, however distinguished by talents, for her character or 
-standing. She has been compared to the mother of the Gracchi, and I 
trust that she may still be permitted to be proud of her sons. How mis- 
erable and contemptible is the policy ascribed to me — none other than 
that of wishing an oflice, and yet of adopting the very course of all others 
^ best calculated to defeat such wish ; a course necessarily calculated to 
-damp the ardour of my friends, and to inspire with confidence my oppo- 
injents. 

^* But I have committed, in the estimhtion of some, an egregious ofifence 

* Mr. Seidell. 
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in having obeyed the wishes of a majority of the Legislature, after the 
same were fully and decisively expressed. I had thought, heretofore, that 
the prominent axiom in the Republican creed was, that the will of the ma 
jority was the law to the public agent. For one who had been taught^ 
from early infancy, that golden rule that, next to his Creator, his first 
duty belonged to his country, and his last to himself, how could I have 
stood acquitted had I permitted private considerations to have controlled 
the obligations of public duty 1 By accepting the appointment, while I 
interfered with the pretensions of no other citizen, I have acquitted my- 
self of a sacred obligation." 

After speaking at large upon the administration, and what he had hoped 
would have been the policy of Mr. Adams, he concluded by saying, 

** Candour requires me here publicly to say, that his first splendid mes^ 
sage to Congress long since withered all my hopes. I saw in it an al» 
most total disregard of the federative principle — a more latitudinous con- 
struction of the Constitution than has ever before been insisted on, lying 
not so much in the particular measures recommended — which, though 
bad enough, had some excuse in precedent — as in the broad and general 
propositions there laid down as the basis of governmental duty. From the 
moment of seeing that message, all who have known anything of me have 
known that I stood distinctly opposed to this administration ; not from a fac- 
tions spirit, not with a view to elevate a favourite or to advance myself 
but on the great principles which have regulated my past life. I honest* 
ly believe the preservation oTthe federative principles of our government 
to be inseparably connected with the perpetuation of liberty ; and I care 
not who shall assail it, whether personal friend or personal foe ; whether 
this or any subsequent administration, I shall ever be ready to oppose 
such attack with feelings of the most determined resistance. 

'^ In prosecuting the war against these doctrines, I shall hold myself at 
liberty to employ such proper means as I may deem most fit, keeping aU 
ways in view the great principles of our political creed. I claim the full 
advantage of my situation; I claim to survey the whole battle-field; te 
consult with my distinguished colleague, with whom I anticipate no ma- 
terial difference of opinion ; to ascertain, as far as practicable, the mo- 
tives and feelings of the prominent actors in the approaching contest, and 
thus to deduce the probable chance of advancing our principles. A war 
for them I shall be ready to prosecute under any banner, and almost un- 
der any leader. It is a cause calculated to awaken zeal, for it is that ct * 
liberty and the Constitution ; and in such a cause I will consent to become 
a zealot. When those banners which now float above us shall be made 
to cower on the embattled field, then may I abandon the doctrines of over 
fathers, and forget my allegiance to the Constitution, but not before. 

*^ With these expositions suffer me to conclude, after again returning- 
you my thanks, by proposing a sentiment, which, if it has nothing else to* 
recommend it, flows at least from honest convictions : 

^^ The Federative System : in its simplicity there is grandeur ; in ita- 
preservation, liberty ; in its destruction, tyranny." 

This public compliment was given him on the 3d of March, 1827, the 
last day of the period during which he occupied the chair of state of Vir-- 
ginia. Having enjoyed, beyond most men, the esteem and confidence or 
his fellow-citizens during a long course of public service — a confidence- 
displayed in a manner as flattering as uncommon at his second election* 
to the governorship, by a unanimous vote — ^he was now translated to a 
new theatre on which to display those virtues and abilities which had 
made him the most popular man in his native state. That the office wa» 
more honoured than honouring in his person, few doubted, for even hia 
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<ipp<Hi6iita were willing to do justice to his commanding talents ; and he entered 
the Senate of the United States with a weight of character which promised to 
make him an ornament to thut body, and could not fail to add greatfy^ to his 
4isefulness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EMBRACINO THE PERIOD FROM 1827 TO 1833* 

Hm, Tyler takes ^s Seat in tha Senate. — Unites with the Opposition to Mr. Adams,— Remarks on 
the rension Bill.— On the Bill for the Relief of Officers and Soldiers of the Virginia Qtate Line.— 
On the Maysville Road Bill. — Debate on the Turkish Mission. — Mr. Tyler's Speech.— Speech on 
the Tariff of 1832. — Remarks on the Appropriation of an Outfit for a Minister to France ; also for 
Salary of Minister to Colombia. — Bill to Recharter the Bank of the United States. — Mr< Tylec 
opposes it. — His Remarks.— Votes for Mr. Van Buren as Minister to England.— Discontents in 
ihe South respecting the Tariff of 1832. — Ordinance of Nullification. — President's Proclamation. — 
Force BiU. — Mr. Tyler's Speech. — Votes alone against the Bill. — Passage of the Compromise Act. 

Mr. Tyler took his seat in the Senate of the United States on the 3d of 
December, 1827, and at once arrayed himself with the opposition, which, ari- 
4?ing from the circumstances attending Mr. Adams's election, and the singular 
part which Mr. Clay had taken in that proceeding (though supposed to be fully 
•accounted for by the prominent position to which he was appointed in the cabi- 
net of the new President), finally overthrew the administration. Thi& opposi- 
tion had been greatly increased by the Federal and consolidating doctrines 
boldly avowed by Mr. Adams in his inaugural address and first message, and 
the wild measures of policy recommended. Among these, a favourite project 
of the administration was the proposition to send delegates to the Congress 
contemplated to be convened at Panama, composed of representatives of all the 
states which had arisen from the overthrow of the Spanish rule in the Ameri- 
<;an provinces ; and it W£^s upon this question that the first decided attack was 
made by the opposition. Mr. Randolph, then in the Senate, had given full 
Tent to his terrible powers of sarcasm and invective on that occasion ; and his 
opinions on this subject, if not expressed in the same personal and abusive man- 
ner^ were a& firmly held and warmly maintained by Mr. Tyler, as was sufficiently- 
evidenced by his letter to that gentleman's friends at the time of his election to 
the Senate. There were man^ minor points upon which the opposition acted 
"with little or no unity ; consisting of men who had but a short time before held 
•conflicting political relations — of the friends of General Jackson, Mr. Crawford, 
and Mr. Calhoun — ^they were, nevertheless, firmly united against the adminis- 
tration, and resolute in combating its policy and doctrines ; and at the time of 
Mr. Tyler's entering the Senate, the entire opposition had unanimously rallied 
to the support of General Jackson. 

The great strength of the party in power was to be found in the many power- 
ful interests collected under the names of Home Industry and the American 
•System, of which Mr. Clay was the acknowledged head ; and their hope of 
its continuance was based upon a zealous rally of that great combination in 
favour of the administration. To secure this, the Tariff Bill of 1828, that 
** Bill of Abominations," was introduced, and finally passed. Mr. Tyler voted 
against the bill. The public debt wa^ nearly extinguished under the wise pro- 
visions for that purpose adopted after the war ; and after its extinction nearly 
half of the annual revenue then applied to the payment of its principal and in- 
terest would be unnecessary ; when, if a wise and just policy had been pur- 
sued, the government would have been enabled to reduce the duties one half, 
and yet leave an ample revenue for the public wants. Instead of pursuing^ 
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80cb a course, the duties were greatly increased by the bill, and amounted to 
an average of nearly fifty per cent, on all imports. 

Mr. Tyler spoke but hule during this Congress. Upon the Cumberland 
Road Bill he addressed the Senate at some length ; but as his opinions upon the 
subject of internal improvements by the General Government are already so well 
known, his speech will not here be introduced. On the bills granting a donation 
of land to Renyon College, Ohio, and making provision for the surviving offi- 
cers of the Revolution, he also spoke ; and in the debate upon the long-vexed 
question in the Senate concerning the powers of the Vice-president, Mr. Tyler 
participated, supporting the positions assumed by Mr. Calhoun, who then occu- 
pied the chair of the Senate. He made, too, an able speech in favour of the 
bill for the importation of iron for railroads. 

Passing the next session, remarkable for no very exciting topics of discus- 
sion, at that of 1829-30 Mr. Tyler spoke upon the House bill declaratory of 
the pension laws. This had been brought forward at the preceding session, 
when it Vas known as the " Mammoth Pension Bill." Under the specious 
pretext of paying a debt of national gratitude to the soldiers of the Revolution, 
it was calculated to drain the public treasury by squandering its contents among 
a class of persons, many of whom had perhaps never served at all, and others 
only for such short periods as hardly to entitle them to praise. The following 
is extracted from his remarks : 

** Every act of legislation should stand upon some general principle, and should embrace all 
who fall justly within that principle. This had been the case wiia most of the pension laws 
which had heretofore been passed. The invalid pension law extended to those who had re- 
ceived injury in the public service, which had contributed to incapacitate them from la- 
bour. Tnis priQciple was just, since it applied as well to the man who had lost a 1^ as 
to him who had lost an arm. So with the other pension bills. No one had proper cause 
to complain of the operation of the law, since the moment misfortune placed him with- 
in its iQflaence he felt its benefits. The Revolutionary pension act of 1818 was. to a certain 
extent, founded in justice. The principle then was, inability on the part of the soldier to 
support himself without the assistance of the country. Each applicant for the government 
bouoty was called on to make oath to his inability. All who were thus incapacitated ta 
earn their daily bread fell under its provisions, with a limitation, which he had considered 
unjust, to the nine months Continental troops. Thus all state troops and militia were ex- 
cluded from its benefits, without regard to the fact that they too had, in many instances, 
served for a longer period than nine months, and that their services had been as truly valu- 
able as the serrices of the Continentals. Here justice had halted ; not to say, injustice had 
commenced. The gallant corps of Marion and of Sumter, to mention no others, hsud great 
cause of complaint. They had stood forth for the country in its hour of greatest peril and 
deepest gloom; strangers to every comfort, their tent was the canopy of heaven, and their en- 
campment the swamp and morass. Theirs was a pure and unalloyed patriotism, stimula- 
ted by no prospect of reward either in land or money. Their idol was their country; their 
only wish, its emancipation. But still the principle of that law was well ascertained and 
easily understood. That principle was necessity — great penury on the part of the soldier. 
It rested on charity. 

'' Bnt I am unable,'' he continued, '< to see any just principle in the bill before the Senate. 
What was the condition on which the claim to the pension was proposed to be placed 1 The 
possession of property not exceeding one thousand dollars in value. Where is the justice of 
this limitation 1 Why not extend it farther? If a man have but so much over the one 
thousand dollars as would turn the scale, in a degree however slight, he was to be excluded. 
This serves to show that the bill is placed upon improper ground. It is proposed to let go 
the principle of charity, on which former laws had rested, and to assume an arbitrary land- 
marls. Apply it to real life, and how will it work*? One man, with property amounting in 
value to one thousand dollars, is much more independent than anotner with a property of 
fiAeen hundred. One might have no family, while the other was surrounded by a numerous 
ofispring. Can any senator doubt that the bill proposes to give up the principle of charity 
in the government, and of necessity in the soldier *? Look through the Union, and the doubt 
will be dispelled. It might well be qdestioned whether more than half the citizens of the 
United States possessed estates of greater value than one thousand dollars ; and yet they aie- 
independent; they had their fifty acres of land, and were surrounded by comforts. We are, 
then, to manifest our munificence, not our charitv.' Why, then, stop at the limits marked 
out by the bill 1 Why not embrace all who served in the Revolution, without regard to their 
condition in life 1 I desire not to be misunderstood. I should not advocate the bill were it 
thus modified; I am but showing the unjust operation of that now before the Senate. The 
government has no right to be munificent at the expense of the people, nor is there here prop* 
er occasion for it." 
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The bill was, after some farther remarks, indefinitely postponed. 

Not long afterward, Mr. Tyler addressed the Senate upon a subject which 

had occupied his attention, as will be recollected, when Governor of Virginia 

a bill for the relief of the officers and soldiers of the line of that state in tho 
war of the Revolution. Upon iu being taken up, he made the following remarks :. 

" I feel it to be my duty briefly to explain to the Senate the ground upon which my advo* 
cacy of this bill is rested. Virginia asks nothing from the lit^rality or bounty of this gov- 
ernment. No appeal is intended to be made to its gratitude in favour of those whose de- 
scendants are interested in the passage of the measure now before the Senate. If they have 
no claim, either in justice or equil^ — if, in plainer words, provided this government was 
suable. the5r are not entitled to obtam a decree or judgment m a court of law or equity for 
ihsit wnich is now demanded for them, I desire that the bill may be rejected. The General 
Assembly of the state, one of whose representatives I am upon this floor, have adopted cer- 
tain resolves upon this subject, not in the character of a suppliant for Congressional bounty^ 
but from a desire to fulfil her engagements, solemnly enterecf into with men who had evinced 
their fidelity to her and to the cause of American independence, by long and faithful service^ 
That state would scorn to be a suppliant to a government which has no power to bestow 
charity or to exercise a spirit of munificence. I premise thus much, not only in justice to 
my state, but to myself, and shall now enter into an exposition of the grounds on which the 
bill is based. 

" The State of Virginia, by sundry legislative resolves, commencing at an early period of 
the Revolutionary war, held out inducements to her citizens to enter into the military ser- 
vice, among the most prominent of which was the promise of land bounties to her officers 
and soldiers, as well upon the State as Continental establishment. She was then mistress 
of an extensive region; and if she had continued to retain her sovereignty over it, no man- 
ner of complaint would ever have been uttered against her by those who fought, not her bat- 
tles only, but those of the confederacy. She drew no discriminating line between her State 
and Continental troops. None, in truth, existed. The only ditterence between them was a 
mere difference as to the government by whom they were to be paid. The service of the 
State troops was as trying and perilous as that of the Continentals. The same fields were 
imbrued with their blood ; and when victory perched on the banners of the one, it alighted 
also on those of the other. In fulfilment of her plighted faith, a resolution was adopted by 
her Legislature, on the 19th of December, 1778, appropriating all the lands lying between 
Green River, the Cumberland Mountain, the North Carolina line, and the Tennessee and 
Ohio Rivers, exclusively to the purpose oi satisfying the claims to military bounties; and in 
1781, she added the lands lying south of the Tennessee River, and between the Ohio and 
North Carolina line and the Mississippi. I recite these facts to show distinctly to the Senate 
that she had ever considered the claims of both her lines as inseparable and undistinguishable 
— a fact which it is necessary to bear faithfully in mind. 

" In 1781, she adopted the policy of ceding to the United States her extensive territory 
northwest of the Ohio River, which had been conquered exclusively by her own arms; and 
on the 2d day of January passed a resolution authorizing her delegates in Congress to make 
the cession on certain conditions. Here the difficulty appertaining to this subject com- 
menced ; a difficulty which has heretofore prevented the state from doing full and ample 
justice to her gallant sons. By the resolution authorizing the cession — the sort of power 
of attorney under which her agents acted — ^her reservation of lands appertained as well to 
the benefit of her State as Continental troops. This was the only authority with which she 
ever invested any one, in relation to the lands ceded." (He read here, from a copy of the 
original resolution, the following words): "That in case the quantity of good lands on the 
southeast side of the Ohio, upon the waters of the Cumberland River, and between the 
Green River and the Tennessee River, which have been reserved by law for the Virginia 
troojls upon Continental establishment and upon her own State establishment, should (for 
reasons therein stated) prove insufficient for their legal bounties, the deficiency shall be 
made up to the said troops in good land, to be laid off between the rivers Sciota and Little 
Miami, on the north side of the River Ohio," &c., &c. "Now no one will doubt that her 
agents were bound by their positive letters of instruction ; and that if the deed varied in any 
essential particular from the terms of the authority by which, and by which alone, it was 
executed, waiving the question whether the deed might not entirely be avoided thereby, a 
court of equity would correct such variation, and supply all defebts. 

" This was the fact in regard to this transaction. The deed assigned recited the whole of 
the conditions expressed in the resolution, iolidem verbis, but omitted all mention of the 
State troops. How could this have arisen ? The Legislature of Virginia gave no author- 
ity to any one other than that which I have just exhibited. She had never contemplated a 
measure of justice for her Continentals which she did not at the same time deal out to her 
State troops. There was but one mode of accounting for it. There must have been aa 
omission either in the copy recited, or the recital of the copy. No other rational explana- 
tion could be given. I have, in fact, if my memory does not much deceive me, seen a cer- 
tificate to that effect from Mr. Monroe, who assisted in executing the deed. I have not been 
able recenUy to lay my hands on that document, nor do I esteem it material. The narrative 
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into which I hare entered secres fully to establish it In fact, the Journals of CongieM of 
yjQS show how the mistake originated. A commiltee was appointed to consider of the 
terms of cession, and to report thereon; and they undertook in their report to set forth, in. 
the very words of each, the various conditions on which Virginia had proposed to make the 
cession. The Mh condition was that appertaining to this autuect, and in the recital of th||t 
^e error was committed which ran into the deed afterward. That committee had the reso- 
lution of the General Assembly before them, and it is not to be credited for a moment thqr 
intentionally recited falsely its terms. It is much more creditable and just towards that cQm- 
mittee to ascribe the omission to a mere oversight. If I am right in this, it follows that the 
State troops had a full right to enter upon the reserved lands northwest oi the Ohio, in order 
to locate their warrants. The lands reserved in Kentucky had proved insufficient from two 
causes. First, in running the division line between Kentucky and Tennessee, the territory 
of Tennessee had encroached considerably upon those reserved lands ; and, secondly, a por- 
tion of that tract of country was inhabited by the Chickasaw tribe of Indians up to 1819, 
when a treaty was negotiated with them; whereupon Kentucky claimed exclusive jorisdit- 
tion over the country, and forbade the location^ of the military warrants^ In the mean time. 
the State troops were not, and have not at any* time, been permitted to avail themselves of 
the reservations on the northwest of the River Ohio, and now the permission would comie 
too late. The Continental troops have taken up all the undisputed land of any value con- 
tained in that reservation ; and by reason of a mistake in running the first boundaxy Hne, 
the United States have sold a large portion of what properly fell within its limits. 

" Thus it is that many of the State troops have never been satisfied in their just demands. 
Kot by any fault on the part of Virginia, but from accidental circumstances, over whioi 
she had no control. There remains now within the reserved territory no land which wdulfl 
remunerate the labour and expense of location. The government itself has sold a laise 
portion of them ; and so iar as a deficiency is produced from that cause, no one can doiwt 
that the United States are bound to make it good. But if the reservation, the interposition 
of this government apart, had proved deficient, this government ought to make it good, tt 

ftaid down no valuable consideration for that extensive domain. It received it as a gratuity, 
f the reservation had exceeded the demands of the officers and soldiers, all the surplus 
would have belonged to this government. Surely the rule should work both ways : if yuu 
would take the surplus, if any, you ought to supply the deficiencies, if any, 

" But these claims rest upon another ground, which I consider equally strong. The con- 
tract with the soldier created on his behalf a lien on a]l the unlocated lands held by Viigini.a 
at the time of entering into that contract. The whole northwestern teriiitory was subject to 
his claim. Virginia could not make void that lien. This government, therefore, must have 
been subject to it, since it was prior in point of time to the deed of cession. In a court 
of justice, in a case between individuals, I apprehend that but one judgment could be pro- 
nounced in this matter; and I trust that the Senate will not hesitate in fulfilling the demands 
oi justice. No deep concern need be felt as to the amount of these unsatisfied warrants. I 
am in possession oi a document which enables me to arrive with tolerable accuracy at the 
jprobable quantity of land. It is a statement of the register of the land office at which the 
warrants had issued, furnished in 1^2. There issued to the State troops, prior to the year 
1792, warrants amounting in all to one million one hundred and forty thousand five hundred 
and eighty-three and two thirds acres ; and between 1792 and 1828, others amounting to thirty- 
seven thousand four hundred and nine and one third acres. Of these, one million thirty-one 
thousand one hundred and thirty^-four and two thirds acres were located, leaviqg,^ of un$ati$- 
fied warrants, one hundred and forty-six thousand eight hundred and fiAy-eight and one tBird 
nacres. Some small addition has, no doubt, been made since; but when it is seen that, ip 
thirtv years, warrants covering but thirty-seven thousand four hundred and nine ^d. one 
third acres have been issued, it may justly be inferred that those which have been issued 
since are of inconsiderable amount ; and. when, it is recollected that Congress, but two years 
ago, appropriated one million of acres in aid of the Ohio Canal, and is engaged almost dally 
in makme extensive grants to other objects, I cannot persuade myself that it will hesitate tp 
pass this bill, in fulfilment of such a purpose as that which it proposes to accompUsh." 

The bill was passed by a very large vote, and thus one end of justice, wl?aA)tt 
liad long been an object of Mr. Tyler's care, was attained. 

Not long afterward, a bill was introduced authorizing a subscription of stoek 
by the United States in the Maysville Turnpike-road. Against such a propo- 
sal Mr. Tyler spoke with all his accustomed energy, though, as he said in his 
remarks, perfectly aware of the uselessness of his opposition. Yet, that the 
^government should enter the lists in constructing works of that kind, and be- 
-come a speculator in internal improvements, for the avowed reason that the 
xoad was a good investment and would yield a handsome dividend, was such 
an additional extension of the already almost illimitable latitude given to the 
powers of Congress under the Constitution, that he could not refrain from again 
«ntering his protest against such doctrines, however ineffectual it might prove. 
He accordingly addressed the Senate as follows : 
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**l^ not rise to enter into a constitutional argument on the bill now under consideration. 
1 shall wait for more farourable auspices before I venture to detain the Senate by such an 
-argument. The period may be near at hand when the principles of the Constitution will 
once more be invoked, and the true Democratic party be called upon to rally rodnd the 
standard which was unfurled in times long since gone by. Whenever the day shall arrive 
in which the country will be so far relieved from the unhappy spell in which it has been 
bound as to listen with attention to an exposition of this subject on constitutional grounds, 
I shall not be wanting in my duty. I was in that Congress which was the first to enter 
gravely into the discussion of the constitutional powers of this government to make roads 
and canals. I then attentivelv weighed all that was urged by the advocates of the system — 
if System that may be callea which is none— and my decision was against them. Every 
subsequent reflection has confirmed the opinion then expressed ; and me experience of the 
last six years has satisfied me that in its exercise all that is dear and that should be consid- 
ered sacred in our institutions is put to hazard. Experience is the parent of true wisdom, 
and the light which she has furnished upon that subject ought to be bright enough to con- 
duct our footsteps back to the path from which we have strayed. Can any man say in what 
this system is to end'? Formerly it was held to be national. I have no such word in my 
political vocabulary. A nation of twenty-four nations is an idea which I cannot realize. A 
"Confederacy may embrace many nations, but by what process twenty-four can be converted 
into one I am still to learn. I repeat, formerly it was contended that the road-making pow- 
ers could only be exercised over national objects; but now it is gravely contended that ev- 
erything is national, and that the bounty of this government may be exerted in aiding to con- 
struct a road but sixty miles long. And what do we hear 1 Why, that the stock thus taken 
•up by the government is destined, in the end, to yield a handsome dividend ; that this road 
runs through the most fertile district of countrv in the world, and is the great thoroughfare 
through the State of Kentucky. Let me remark that it is by no means the least surprising 
circumstance connected with it, that, when its advantages are so decidedly great, and the 
promised dividend on the stock so lajge, the State of Kentucky itself, if its citizens are re- 
luctant to subscribe, should not take up the stock. Why permit this government, already 
possessed of such abundant sources oi revenue, to engross this also 1 Why sufier it from 
this time and forever to levy a tax for the benefit of other portions of the confederacy on the 
good people of Kentucky 1 Let the truth be spoken. The benefits of the contemplated sub- 
scription are destined to arise to certain individuals who have been incorporated oy the Le- 
gislature of that state to construct- this road. Their fortunes are to be advanced, and they 
are earnestly urging us to aid them in this enterprise. Now, I desire senators to refiecC 
npon the consequences of passing this bill. In all our legislation we should act upon an en- 
larged principle, the principle of equal justice. If we subscribe to this undertakmg: where 
shall we stop 'i What company shall we deny, or what work shall we refuse to aid f Will 
you assist all works of equal extent— every road of sixty miles in length 1 If we do not, 
shall we not be justly chaigeable with injustice 'i Upon what principle is it that we shall 
limit our subscription to roads of precisely the same extent with this ? Why not if they 
shall fall a little snort of this 1 I ask of gentlemen to show me the limit of their principle. 
Pass this bill, and no man can set bounds to the applications which will be made to us at 
the next session. We shall have a perfect jumble oi all manner of schemes and plans, na- 
tional and local, public and private — in lawyer's phrase, a perfect hochpot. Can ai^ gov- 
' emmcnt bear sucn an operation ? Can any community exist in peace under such a system '^ 
Jt will terminate precisely as has done another magnificent scheme. Four or five yeais 
ago our ingenious politicians found the power in the Constitution to improve harbours, and 
.to make our rivers navigable. They began with roadsteads for the navy, and in what has 
it terminated? Let our observation this session illustrate. We have got to surveying 
v^reeks which have hardly water enough to keep in operation a common gristmill. The 
appropriation made but the other day for the survey of Mousen River, in the State of Maine, 
in the very face, too, of an explanation of its actual condition made by the chairman of the 
Committee of Commerce, has left me no room to hope that any opposition to the btll now 
imder consideration will be successful. It is. nevertheless, my duty, as a member of the 
'Committee who reported this bill, to slate to the Senate the objections which I have to it. 
When the subject was before that committee, it was attempted to show that it was but the 
part of a scheme more enlarged and extensive. It was said to be but a link in a great road 
hereafter to be finished by this government from Zanesville, in Ohio, to a point opposite to 
Maysville, on the Ohio River, and from Lexington to Nashville, and thence on to Florence, 
in Alabama. On this ground, it claimed nationality of character. The chain was broken 
by the interposition of the Ohio River; and what is to be done to supply it I do not know. 
A bridge would scarcely be thought of, and a ferry founded by authority of this government 
might subject to too severe a test this road-making power. But it is the easiest thing ima- 

finable to make a road a national road. Every road in the country readily becomes so. 
!ach is connected with every other ; whether by a straight line, or otherwise, is not materi- 
al. The angle at which the counti^ road passing my door intersects the principal road 
leading from this city to Richmond, and from thence to HuntsvUle, in Alabama, wnether it 
be a right angle or an acute angle, must be wholly immaterial. It is a part of a national road, 
.and is, mediately or immediately, connected with every other road in the United States. If 
this MaysviUe road rested on a pivot, ml could be tuxncd round from its present posture of 
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east and west to north and south, it would still be just as much a national road as it now ii^ 
The only difierence would be that it would lead to other states and to other cities. 

** Here, then, is the termination of this stupendous national scheme — this great American. 
System of road-making and canal-digging— this system, in support of whid^ the Constitu- 
tuion was carefully scanned through all its provisions. Here is exhibited the rightful exer* 
else of this power under the authority to raise an army, and, ex vi termmif to constract a 
permanent road for military purposes. Here the great power of regulating commerce, not^ 
m truth, by making rules and regulations by which it shall be carried on between the states^ 
but by afllording facilities in travelling from Maysville to I^exington, a distance of sixty, 
miles. Splendid and magnificent, truly, has this great American System become, now that 
this government is set down by the side of some few of the citizens of Macon, Bourbon, adid 
Fayette counties, to deliberate upon the important questions which must arise in the con-- 
struction of this road, whether there shall be a cart-load of sand or gravel, more or less, de- 
posited on this spot or that. 

" It has pleased one gentleman, in the course of this debate, to indulge in certain remarin 
relative to the condition in which Virginia is placed from its want of good roads; and he. 
has been pleased to denounce our prejudices, as he has thought proper to call them. I have 
but one reply to make to the senator, and it is, that we as little desire his sympathies as we 
deserve his denunciations. If we are content with our situation, surely no one else has anyv 
right to complain of it. The senator might have drawn very dififerent conclusions in regard 
to us, from tne very facts which he has stated. I will not deny that my native state might 
be greatly benefited by the application of governmental resources to its improvement No» 
state in this confederacy requires the expenditure of larger sun^s of money to objects of in- 
ternal improvement, and none would be more benefited by such application. When, then^ 
we stand aloof from this system; when we close our ears to the siren voice which has won> 
so many others to the support ofxh^se measures, what is the true attitude in which we stand 
before the world ? Can we be chaiged with interested or selfish designs or feelings i If we 
were actuated by any such, we would reach forth our hands and gather this golden fruits 
Instead of this, we give no vote for those measures, even, which appertain to our imme-- 
diate benefit. Against the appropriation for the Dismal Swamp Canal, the senators of Vir- 
ginia on this floor have uniformly voted. No, sir, we will never consent to sacrifice the* 
Constitution of this land to a mere ephemeral policy. Pleasure has ever more been repre-^ 
sented by poets and by painters as clothed in perpetual smiles, and adorned with the ricneat 
jewels; and in real life, we have known many, who, allured by her deceptions blandish- 
ments, and hollow but showy temptations, have followed as she pointed, until ruin has be* 
fallen them. So will it be with us as a confederated republic. These are the feelings and 
sentiments of those whom I represent on this floor. Unmoved by the whisperings of a se- 
ductive policy, Virginia can only regard that course of governmental action as sound which, 
falls clearly within the pale of the Constitution. Think you, sir, that we are more insensl-^ 
ble than others to the advantages of good roads and canals 1 Not so : let them be made ont 
of the proper treasury, that of each state, and they will find in no quarter a more devoted 
advocate than myself. But when the interposition of this government is invoked, and the 
high reward which an exuberant treasury oflTers is held out, 1 say nay to the exercise of the 
power. It is in vain that gentlemen represent to me the benefit of the system. It is in vain 
that I am told that it is a harmless policy. Show me the grant in the Constitution, in plain 
terms, not extorted by forced interpretations, and not until then will I listen to you. In my 
youth I remember to have read in that wisest of all wise books, if the moral be well ob- 
served — I mean Msoip — the fable of the cock and the fox ; and as it serves to illustrate my 
views and feelings on this particular subject, I beg leave to repeat it as well as my memoir 
enables me. A fox, in search of prey, passed by the door of a henroost, and finding it 
locked, resolved to try his skill in obtaining admission. He resorted to an expedient which 
so often proves successful in the affairs of the world, that of flattery and hypocrisy united. 
His salutation was extremely friendly and courteous. He expressed his great concern at. 
having heard that the cock had been indisposed. The cock assured him that his health was 
perfectly good, and much the better from the fact that his foxship was outside the door, and 
the door locked. The fox, however, pretended not to credit this, and desired permission to- 
see him, so that he might bear testimony to the fact from ocular demonstration ; and such 
was his great anxiety to look in upon him, that he urged the very humble request of being 
permitted only to get his nose in at the door. The cock wisely refused, declaring that if he 
was permitted to get his nose in, his whole body would soon follow. Such were my feel- 
ings when this road-making power was first claimed for this government. But it was ia 
vain that Virginia protested against it; vain that she urajed upon others the moral of the 
fable. The good and true state, North Carolina, reasoned as dul Virginia; but all in vain. 
This harmless and beneficent power was yielded ; and what has followed let the whole 
South testify. She can bear witness throughout all her borders. Measure after measure 
has followed, until powers as supreme and universal are claimed for this government as if 
the parchment upon your table had never been executed. The internal policy of the states 
is prescribed, the industry of the country regulated, and all the mere charities of life execu- 
ted as fully by this government as by an imperial monarch. The states are sinking every 
day, with accelerated velocity, into the condition of mere provinces, and a great national 
government is growing out of the ruins of the confederacy. Can the people of these states 
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be reconciled to this 7 Will they continue supine until the whole fabric of the government 
is changed 1 Sir, does any one believe that we can exist under a consolidated national 
government? Look to the present condition of things, and the question is answered. I ask 
every member of this house whether it could have been conceived that, when this Ameriean 
System was entered upon, the results which are now constantly transpiring would have 
arisen 1 What scenes are exhibited on the legislative floor under the influence of Uie feel- 
ings of local interest 1 I do but glance at them, and will not dwell upon them. When were 
sectional lines ever before so strongly drawn 1 But I forbear, sir; I forbear. Let those who 
believe that a national government may best suit our condition, turn to the map, and his 
doubts will be solved. A country embracing so great an extent of ferritory — possessing 
such a diversity of interests^ne extremity congealed by the frosts of an almost perpetusQ 
winter— the other parched by tropical suns. Can a national legislature know the interests 
of these extremes, feel their wants, and advance their wishes'? It is vain to disguise itj'a 
central government here, call it by what name you will, which shall attempt to legislate for 
local interests, is an open and manifest despotism. Ingenuity is tortured to bring this gov- 
ernment to this. The first fruits are bitter enough ; combinations have arisen, and combina- 
tion will follow combination to the end of the chapter. The South now suffers, and anon it 
will be the turn of the North and of the West. Suppose that all Europe existed under a 
consolidated government, each state being degraded to the condition of a mere principality, 
what scenes would not be exhibited, and how tremendous a tyranny would be created, 
wielded, not by a single man, but by stem, inflexible, immovable majorities! Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark, uniting with Austria, would ever more wage a war of plun- 
der against France, and the southern provinces. The more fertile the country, and the more 
genisu the climate, the greater the temptation to combine against it with a view to legis- 
lative plunder. Who can doubt this 1 And yet the states oi this Union are not differently 
circumstanced. A national government, acting here through che instrumentality of law, in 
other words, in obedience to an under-league of interests, vould operate as forcibly and as- 
fatally. 

" The gentleman has in these considerations the true foundation of our prejudices, if s(v 
they are to be called. We oppose ourselves to every strained construction of the Constitu- 
tion, under the knowledge that the concession of one power, however slight, leads to the 
claim of another, and another, until all will be gone. It has become customary of late 
years to ridicule the Virginia doctrines, as they are called. That state which has stood by 
this Union through good and through evil report is sneered at and reviled. So was it in 
former times. Under the first Adams she was declared rebellious and factious ; and it was 
said that her Republicans should be trampled into dust and ashes. She, nevertheless, with 
Kentucky, raised her voice against the infractions of the Constitution. She does so nowv 
And what were the infractions against which she then protested compared with those ia 
deprecation of which she now raises her voice 1 Bad enough they were, it is true j but the 
art of construing the Constitution, and the effort to make it' a nose of wax, was then but 
barely commenced. The sedition la^ir was passed, and thereby the principle of force was 
resorted to. Now a more insidious and a more dangerous principle is brought into action. 
Money is now relied upon; cupidity, avarice, are the infernal agents now invoked. These 
are the fatal sisters who weave the web of our destiny ; and if we do not destroy that web- 
before we are more fully entangled— if we permit first an arm, and then a leg to be tied up,, 
there will soon be left to us no means of escape. Let us now begin the effort, and by draw- 
ing back the government to its legitimate orbit, save our institutions from destruction. My 
untiring efforts shall not be wanting in so holy a cause. But if we surrender ourselves into* 
the hands of ingenious politicians — those aspirants for high office who seek evernfore to en- 
list in their support the strongest passions of human nature, with a view to their individual 
aggrandizement, the ark of the covenant will be destroyed, and the temple rent in twain. 
Let us expel the money-changers from that temple, and introduce the only true worship. In 
this way only, I am fully satisfied, can we preserve the union of these states, and secure theiir 
unceasing happiness. 

" The Senate is indebted for these remarks to the gratuitous attack which has been made 
upon Virginia in this debate. They have been as unpremeditated as that attack was un- 
expected; but I could not, under such circumstances, forego the opportunity thus presented 
to express my feelings." 

The bill was, nevertheless, passed, but was returned with President Jack- 
son's veto to the other house, where it originated ; and there it shared the fate 
of two or three others of like nature, there being no majority of two thirds to 
repass them. 

At the succeeding session an animated debate arose upon an item appended 
to the General Appropriation Bill by the Committee of Finance, providing for 
the compensation of certain persons who had been employed in negotiating a 
treaty with the Sublime Porte. No political relations or diplomatic connexions 
of any kind had ever existed between the Ottoman Empire and the United 
States until the year 1829. Attempts had been made during the administra^ 
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tkms of both the elder and younger Adams to establish a diplomatic intercounej; 
but the efforts of the first, though approved by the Senate, failed, because ojf Aa 
refusal of the minister appointed to accept the appointment, and the subsequeol 
abandonment of the project ; and the secret attempts of the last met with no greater 
success. In September, 1829, President Jackson appointed three commission- 
ers, during the recess of the Senate, to negotiate a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Turkey. These commissioners were Mr. Rhind, United Staten 
consul at Odessa, Mr. Offley, commercial agent at Smyrna, and Commodore 
Biddle, then commanding the squadron in the Mediterranean ; and the amend- 
ment introduced by the Committee on Finance appropriated to each $4500 per 
year for the time they had been engaged in the negotiation, besides an outfit of 
the same amount to Mr. Rhind, who was in that country at the time of his ap- 
pointment. A motion was made to strike out the amendment, not for the sake 
of depriving the commissioners of the compensation due for their labours, 
whether useful or not, but with the object of withholding the sanction of the 
Senate from what was believed to be an unconstitutional act on the part of tho 
executive — the creation of new missions without the consent of that body. An 
entire session of Congress had passed since the time of making the appoint- 
ments ; and it was not until the commencement of the session of 1830-31 that 
the Senate were advised officially of their existence, through the medium of the 
President's message. The amendment offered by the committee was look€|d 
on as an affirmation of the authority of the President to make appointments in 
snch a manner, and a direct approval of his conduct in withholding the knowl- 
edge of them from the Senate ; and Mr. Tazewell accordingly submitted the 
motion to strike it out. This motion created a long and able cUscussion. Mr. 
Tazewell spoke at great length, and, in the course of his speech, adduced 
several instances where the exercise of this power by former Presidents had 
been rebuked by the Senate. First, one occurring in the time of Mr. Jefferson, 
who, during the recess of the Senate, undertook to make an original appoint- 
ment of a minister to Russia, at which court we had, previous to that time, no 
representative. In this case, however, th^ nomination was laid before the 
Senate immediately upon its next convention, with a message setting forth the 
reasons which had actuated him in making the appointment ; for Mr. Jeffersoa 
never would have dreamed of assuming such a power without consulting that 
body at the earliest moment possible. The Senate considered the subject ma- 
turely, and finally refused their consent to the appointment ; and the scheme 
WB0 then abandoned until some years afterward, wh^, during the administra- 
tioa of Mr. Madison, a minister to the court of St. Petersburg was, with tl)k^ 
assent of the Senate, appointed. 

The next case occurred in 1814, during the war, when, in the recess of the 
Senate, President Madison sent three 9<lditional ministers to unite in the nego- 
tiations then proceeding at Ghent, with the two previously appointed with the 
advice of the Senate. These appointments, also, were submitted to that body 
a;t their next meeting, when the exercise of this power by the President called 
fofth the eloquent and able protest against it by Mr. Gore, then senator from 
Massachusetts. It is true this protest was never definitely acted on ; but that 
ia easily accounted for hy the state of things existing at that time, and the con- 
duct of the Senate in avoiding any decision of the matter at such a time mani- 
fests most distinctly the opinions in regard to it then entertained. If the ma- 
jority had even doubted, the protest would have been rejected at once ; but as 
its adoption would have been highly inexpedient at that crisis in our afiairs, and 
its rejection would have been an abandonment of the rights of the Senate, they 
very prudently postponed the consideration of the subject. 

In the case of the new republics in South America, Mr. Monroe was beset 
on all sides, and earnestly importuned to comply with the wishes of those 
etates by sending ministers to them. But, notwithstanding the popular fueling 
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in faTOUi of such a step, and his own inclination, he steadfastly tefosed to 
iiiak« any such i^^intments until he had submitted the subject to Congress^ 
and obtained the assent of bo& houses. Lastly, the Panama message of Mr. 
Adams, in 1826, was adduced, in which the President asserted his right to 
make appointments of the character then proposed, viz., representative^ to the 
Congress of American nations which assembled at Panama, but waived it, at 
the same time, and sent his nominations to the Senate. The resoiutiontlbeii 
proposed, declaratory of the rights of the Senate, and den3dng the claim made 
by the President, was, to be sure, laid on the table, but by a bare majority, and 
it was well known that many of that majority declared at the time that they did 
not doubt the rights of the Senate to be such as were affirmed ; but since M)r. 
Adams, while asserting a contrary power, had waived its exercise, they con- 
sidered the question reduced to a mere abstraction, which, however proper to 
be discussed, it was not then necessary to decide. 

It was argued on the opposite side, by Mr. Livingston, of Louisianaj tibat 
there were many precedents to be found for such appointments by the Presi- 
dent alone ; and the autiiority given to Colonel Humphreys, our minister to 
Spain, during the administration of Washington, to open negotiations at various 
times with &e different Barbary powers, and the subsequent authorization of 
our naval commanders and others, by succeeding Presidents, to conclude terms 
of peace with those countries, were cited as such precedents. This, however, 
was a case differing very materially from those. This was the originating oif 
diplomatic relations with one of the oldest empires existing in the world, and 
with whom we were on terms of profound peace, while the cases cited by Mr. 
Livingston were those occurring ^iogrccnte belh with the power treated with, or 
eases of compacts entered into with piratical hordes, the dependants of some 
Other sovereignty. It was farther urged that the appointments were justiifiable 
on the necessity of keeping the mission secret until the result was known, on 
the asserted constitutional power of the President to originate a secret mission 
without the co*operation of the Senate, and on the inutility of naming persons 
to be confirmed in offices which were temporary in their nature, and' Which 
would expire before the confirmation of the Senate could be made known lo 
them. 

Mr. Tyler rq;>lied to Mr. Livingston in a speech of gr^at beauty and elo- 
quence. Firm and consistent as a party politician, he lacked not the independ- 
ence to differ from the party he was connected with, when the interests oTttie 
country requited it, or when he believed the invidability of the Consiitution 
was invaded. Though a sincere frie^id of the administration, he regarded thiis 
ftct of Greoeral Jackson as a dangerous stretch of the presidential power, and 
while he by no means withdrew his support from the general policy of the 
pkrty then in power, he felt bound to declare his opinion o( acts which all IMs 
ideas of constitutional authority led him to reprobate. It was no pleasant posi- 
tion to find himself arrayed against those with whom he had so long acted, and 
wished to continue to act ; and could any interested feeling have found plode 
in his bosom when he considered a great and vital principle at stake, it WO0M 
most certainly have urged him not to place himself in opposition, even upon a 
single pointy to the powerful party in whose hands the administration then was 
held. No consideration of such a nature, however, oould influence Mm to ac- 
quiesce in, or to suffer to pass unreproved, an assumption of power net tec<^- 
nised by the Constitution ; and considering this eminently such a case, he did 
not hesitate to express in the mos^ positive manner his deprecation of- the con- 
duct of the President, and the subsequent abuses to which such a precedent 
might lead. When Mr. Livingston had concluded, Mr. Tyler spoke as follows : 

« The senator from Louisiana commenced the speech tdiiefa he yesterday delivered 
by repeating, with much emphasis, the wordd 'a lawless act, atid in derogation of the 
rights of the Senate.' These words had fallen from my colleague," said Mr. Tyler, « and 
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seem to have excited the feelings of the honourable senator, and, in some de^ee, his dis- 
pleasure. My colleague requires no aid from me or any other individual to justify either 
- nis language or his conduct. The motives of the last will at all times be above reproach, 
. and the language which he may at any time use will never fail to convey most strongly the 
idea which it is intended to represent. I will, however, say to the honourable senator, that 
if either my colleague or myself use expressions not familiar to the ears of courtiers, he 
must excuse oar rusticity, and ascribe our fault to our course of education, and the land 
from which we come. The inhabitants of that republic are somewhat a bold and fearless 
race, and practise upon a principle which has been for all time prevalent among them, of 
calling thmgs by their right names. If an act be done without law, they call it lawless ; if 
in derogation oi the right of others, they say so, whomsoever it may offend. 

** The same gentleman has more than intimated that this was not the proper place for this 
discussion ; that it would have been better to have carried it on in secret session. I differ 
. from him in this, as in much else. By-and-by I shall show that the oi)portunity was not 
afforded until the bill upon your table came up for consideration ; but ii it had been, our 
secret chamber is no place for the discussion of a great constitutional question. It was 
proper, in every point of view, that the debate should be in this place. Here, before the pub- 
lic, the attack should be made. In the face of the world our reasons should be given for our 
course of conduct, and for the attitude we assume upon this important subject. This dis- 
cussion has been forced upon us, from what motives and for what ends I leave to others to 
determine. Every senator here can ' testify that my colleague, in a day or two after taking 
' his seat this session, announced his opposition to the course which had been pursued in re- 
gard to the late mission to Constantinople. The Secretary of State knew his opinions at aa 
early day, and yet the plain, the obvious, the palpable course, by which all controversy 
might have been avoided, has been made to yield to this. The torch of discord has been thrown 
among us, and the unity of the party with which we have, with but one exception, acted, is 
for the time broken up. This claim of individuals, resting merely on a contract with the 
President, is diverted Irom the ordinary course of private and individual legislation, and at- 
tempted to be thrust into the General Appropriation Bill. 

'<I am aware of the effect of this, whatever the design. A hue and cry is to be raised at 
our heels. An anecdote will serve to illustrate its character. The night succeeding the day 
on which my colleague delivered his powerful argument on this question, the ice in the Po- 
tomac was put in motion, and, pressed on by the mountain torrent produced by the thaw, 
carried off a part of the bridge connecting this with the Virginia shore. A gentleman gave 
me the information, and said, with archness, the connexion between Virginia and the Presi- 
dent's mansion is now severed. My colleague's speech, doubtless, produced the thaw; and 
to him, also, will be ascribed whatever evil shall arise from this discussion. All are 
esteemed schismatics who oppose themselves, no matter upon what ground, to an error com- 
mitted ; and we shall be pronounced heretics by the political Catholic Church. In other 
words, an act is done which in our consciences we cannot approve — which those who have 
the management of this affair are told in advance we cannot approve — and then we are all 
to be denounced as schismatics, and ail the vials of wrath are to be emptied on our heads. 
This, sir, is a perversion of all justice — of all moral rule. Those who perpetrate the error 
must surely be respoiisible for consequences resulting from it. 

".It is our duty, Mr. President, under all circumstances, and howsoever situated, to be 
faithful to the Constitution. Esto perpetua should be the motto of all in regard to that instru- 
ment, and more emphatically those into whose hands it is committed by the parties to the 
compact of union. Sir, parties may succeed, and will succeed each other; stars that shine 
with brilliancy to-day may be struck from their spheres to-morrow; convulsion may follow 
convulsion ; the battlements may rock about us, and the storm rage in its wildest fury; but 
while the Constitution is preserved inviolate, the liberties of the country will be secure. 
When we are asked to lay down the Constitution upon the shrine of party, our answer is, 
Ae price demanded is too great. If required to pass ovejr its violation in silence, we reply, 
that to do so would be infidelity to our trust, and treason to those who sent us here. The con- 
stant effort of Virginia has been directed to its preservation; the political conflict of the hour 
has never led her to 3rield it for an instant. No matter with what solemnity the violation has 
been attended; although sanctioned by the two houses of Congress and the President of the 
United States, and confirmed by judiciaL decision, she has not halted in her duty. How 
little, then, should wp be entitled to.represent her, if we could so far forget ourselves as to 
hobble in our course; Let me, sir, be distinctly imderstood. I lay down no rule for others. 
Senators here will prescribe rules for themselves. No doubt all will be governed by motives 
equally pure and honourable, but, holding the opinions which I do upon this subject, I 
should esteem myself the veriest recreant to my most solemn obligations if I could bring 
myself to support this appropriation. 

" The senator from Louisiana had pronounced it a new discovery which we have made— 
a new discovery, sir. "Was it not proved to the Senate the other day that the power had al- 
ways been denied to the President of sending ministers to foreign courts of Ms own mere 
motion 1 Sir, neither the discovery is new, nor the doctrine. Both are as old as the Con- 
stitution itself, as I shall presently demonstrate from the very letter of that instrument. 
What was that question which but a few years since divided this Senate ? What was the 
Panama question but the bone, flesh, and sinew of this % 
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[Mr. Liyingston exi)lained. He had spoke of secret agencies ; no one had ever objected 
to them as unconstitutional.] 

" Sir," said Mr. Tyler, " this is no secret agency, in the diplomatic sense, but a secret em- 
bassy or mission. But let us return to the Panama question. What was that 1 Nothing 
more than a mere abstract declaration made by Mr. Adams, that the right to depute minis- 
ters without the interposition of the Senate fell within the competency of the executive 
power. He did not appoint, however, but, as the Constitution required, nominated persons 
to the Senate for its advice and consent; and yet what was the course pursued 1 There then 
stood on this floor, arm to arm, and shoulder to shoulder, nineteen senators, who, with Uieir 
shields interlocked, moved with the irresistible force of the Spartan phalanx upon that 
enemy-principle, which threatened to overthrow the Constitution. The present Secretary of 
the Navy moved the resolution in the following words, viz. : 

" * Resolved^ as the opinion of the Senate, inasmuch as the claim of powers thus set up by 
the executive might, it suffered to pass unnoticed by the Senate, be hereafter relied upon to 
justify the exercise of a similar power, they owe it to themselves and the states they repre- 
sent to protest, and they do hereby solemnly, but respectfully, protest against the same.' 

"Mark you, sir— a mere claim set up. The apprehension that that might be called into 
precedent, to justify the exercise of a similar power by some future executive, was sufficient 
to produce so solemn a resolution as that which I have read. Let us look to what was ut- 
tered in debate on that question. The state of the vote has already been mentioned. I will 
read to the Senate some of the remarks which fell firom the present Secretary of the Navy. 
Before I do so, however, let me speak my honest convictions. I do not believe Uiat he 
has had any agency in advising this mission to Constantinople. I do not believe that he 
could be guilty of an inconsistency so gross and palpable. No man has more confidence in 
the firmness of his adhesion to the principles of the Constitution than myself In his attach- 
ment to the great doctrines of the Democratic party, he is a fit and proper representative of 
the state of which he is a native — a state which has been distinguished by nothing more 
strongly than by her uniform devotion to the Constitution. That star in our political gal- 
axy has never shed ' disastrous twilight,' nor undera^one eclipse. Sir, I speak not ez aUhe-' 
dra. I have had no syllable of conversation with that gentleman ; but from my knowledge 
of his character, and other circumstances, I am led to the opinion which I have expressed. 
•* I view,' said Mr. Branch, referring to the resolution, ' the usurpation which it notices and 
purports to repel as a link in the chain, threatening the most portentous and calamitous 
conse(|uences to the liberties of this people.' ' Isolated, unconnected with an3rthing else, yet 
80 plainly and palpably conflicting with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, it is truly 
appalling to the friends of liberty.' And again, ' It is time to re-enact Magna Charta; it is 
time to reassert the principles oi the Declaration of Independence.' The mere assertion by 
'the President that he possessed the power of appointing ministers, and of originating a mis* 
sion, without consultmg the Senate, produced these strong expressions. Magna Charta was 
^violated, and the principles of the government required to be reasserted. I might midtiply 
quotations from the same speech, all equally impressive, but I will pass to that delivered oa 
the same question by a gentleman, then a senator, now a member from Kentucky in the 
other house. I deem it necessary to quote but one sentence in order to exhibit his strong 
< convictions on this claim of power set up by Mr. Adams. [Mr. Tyler here read from Mr. 
.Johnson's speech.] ' ' I think I might risk the decision of this question upon the hazard of a 
universal and unanimous opinion as to the plain, common-sense meaning of the Constitu- 
tion.' To cite passages equally strong from the speeches of others would not be difficult. 
The opinions then uttered by my colleague are the same that he has enforced in this debate. 
But I will give you the expressions and opinions of a gentleman who stands more imme- 
diately connected with the proceeding now the subject of discussion. I mean the Secretary 
of State — the person immeaiately charged with the management of our diplomatic relations 
— one upon whose advice the President doubtlessly reposed with confidence. I have found 
:jio speech of his reported on Mr. Branch's resolution, and imagine that he delivered none ; 
but ne spoke on the Panama question, properly so called, and subsequently on the rules or 
the Senate. Let us see his speech on the first question. ^Here Mr. Tyler read from that 
speech.] ' The* measure is deemed to be (that of.sending ministers to Panama without pre- 
viously con'sulting the Senate) within the constitutional competency of the executive ; that 
we are only consulted to obtain our opinion on its expediency, and because it is necessary 
to come to us for an appropriation, without which the measure cannot be carried into effect. 
Yes, sir, the first blow Uiat was struck in that great contest which subsequently convulsed 
the country, and the first voice that was raised to arrest the current of events then setting in 
•{speaking of the suggestion which was made by the first Adams relative to the mission 
to Berlin), were on points, to aU substantial purposes, identical with the present Is it not 
a startling, if not an ominous circumstance, that so soon under the present administration 
we should have presented to us, in such bold relief, doctrines ana principles which, in. 
the first year of that to which I have referred, laid the principles of the most bitter and unre- 
lenting fends 1 Does the analogy stop here 1 The men who then opposed the mission to 
Berlin were denounced as oppositionists — as a faction who sought the gratification of their 
personal views at the expense of the public good. They were lampooned and vilified byaUtke 
jfresses swpporting^ and supported by, tie sovenvmenb, and a host ofmalicums parasites geiteraied 
iy its patronage: Yes, sir, and we shaU be lampooned and vilified for the course which we 
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now pwsae. Mjr coUea§^e read correctly the handwriting on the wall. What was fiustiraw 
inerly will be fact again. But let the storm rage, if it shall be so willed by those who control 
the operations of puurticular presses; I stand here the advocate of the Constitution, and) if 
necessary, I am ready to become the victim in its place. 

« I am not yet done with the Secretary of State. I will read you a paragraph from ^ 
speech delivered by him on what was commonly called ' the Rules of the Senate' — a speech 
delivered since I have had the honour of a seat on this floor. 

" The same disposition to limit the popular branch was forcibly illustrated in the disena^- 
sions of the fVtreign Intercourse Bill in 1798. It was up(5n that occasion contended, and sue* 
cessfuUy, too, that the House of Representatives had no discretion upon the question of af^- 
propriation for the expenses of such intercourse with foreign nations as the FresideBt saw 
fit to establish ; that they would be Justly obnoxious to the imputation of gross deliaquenef 
if they hesitated to make provision for the salaries of such foreign ministers as the Prudent,, 
with the assent c^ the Senate, should appoint. What would be the feelii^ of real aiid «»•- 
changed Republicans in relation to such doctrines at this day 1 Assodaied with tkeaif imttit: 
bold avowalj thai U belonged to the President- aione to decide on the propriety of the mimong aittt- 
thtU €il ^ coTiStiiutioTud agency which the Senate covld of right heme^ wastopimpntheftbienief 
like iwUmdiuds sdected as ministers, ' It was pretensions like these,' said Mir. Van BoceBi 
* aided by unceasing indications, both in the internal and external movements of the govenb^ 
meBt,!that produced a deep sldA settled conviction in the public mind that a design had been 
conceived to change the government from its simple and republican form to one, if not tat^ 
narchical, at least too energetic for the temper of the American people.' Indeed, sir, tfa» 
avowal that the President alone possessed the power to decide on toe propriety of a missuNL, 
and that all our agency consisted in determining on the fitness of the minister to be sent, u 
not monarchical^ is at least too energetic in its tendency, bold^ and somewhat reckless} and yi^. 
a mission originated, and not even the names of the ministers sent in to the S^uUe, and ihatg. 
too, notwithstanding a long session of that body had, in fact, intervened. Why, sir, here ip- 
not oaljr a bold amowal^ but the actual execution of that avowal with a vengeance. Not ool]^ 
no previous consultation with, but no nomination even ever submitted. The secretary alM^» 
voted for the resolution of Mr. Branch in the only form in which he coukl express hit opiiK 
ion. And yet, ' ere those shoes were old' with which he followed (not, ' like Niobe, aii 
tears,' but with a heart full of joy and gladness) the last administration to its grave^ tbs- 
same doctrine is carried into full practice. What, sir ! make war upon an abstraction—- 
cause the thunders to roll, and the lightnings to flash, in order to annihilate a mere abstrae- ■ 
tion, md yet call upon us to sanction its practical application ! Will gentlemen recant thus 
their opinions, solemnly reccHxied 1 Shall it be said that we can give two readings ta the?: 
Constitution, and that that which is unconstitutional in Mr. Adams's time becomes riglit 
attl proper under Grener^ Jackson % Shall we put off our opinions with as much faciliw a» 
we do our gloves 1 Have we not good grounds to comj)lain of the Secretary of State, if )m- 
advised this mission? and that he did so, I cannot bring myself to doubt. Has not the 
whole Jackson party cause to complain 1 Was there any question on which that pftitj 
stood so deeply committed as on this ? None, sir ; not one. 

<< Even if there existed an aptness in the cases referred to by the senator from Iiouisiaiia . 
as furnishing precedents to justify this mission, howsoever they might influence the Prssideiity., 
they can furnish no excuse for the secretary, his constitutional adviser. Those cases west 
all paraded in the discussicm on the Panama question ; they were commenced on-, wad their* 
force overthro¥m. Can an actor in that proceeding now repose for his justification on' pr6« 
cedst^ T^hich had been declared of no force or effect "{ Let it not be said that the PreaicMOt 
is alone liable to be questioned. The Constitution has placed around him advisers in ttail - 
several departments, and for the counsel they may give him ^ey are answerable, not oi^. 
to him, but to public opinion. 

*' But, Mr: President, we are told by the senator from Illinois ([Mr. Kane) that these per- 
sons wfcre not public ministers. Now, sir, there is an old saying, and a very wise on6| 
< Save US ftom our friends, and we will take care of our enemies;' and never was it mortf 
applicable than- on the present occasion. If an attempt is made to excuse a thine, and thb- 
excnse prove insuflicient, better by a hundred times had it never been urged. Why, sir, if 
these were not public agents, what, in the name of common sense, were they 7 Formeriy^ . 
(and no doubt it is still the case), kings and potentates had their private ambassadors. They 
are deputed to transact some matter appertaining solely to the king their master. They may 
be charged, like an Earl of Sufiblk in former times, to negotiate a treaty of marriage ; or, . 
like somebody else, to present congratulations on the birth of an heir apparent, or to pur« 
cfatse a crown jewel. Tliese would, indeed, be private agents, such as the President, not as 
President, but as an individual, may emplo3r. But who would think for a moment of quar* 
tering such agents on the treasury % Sir, it is the employment which gives character to the 
agent. If bent on a high embassy, involving the commercial interests of the country^, 
whether his character be publicly known or not is wholly immaterial ; and the very quotA^ 
tion from Martens, which he has relied on, is suflicient to satisfy the senator of this ; for, 
says that writer, ' secret embassies are of many sorts.' If the court to which he is sent 
(speaking of one employed on a secret embassy) < be informed of the object of his mission, 
he ought to be granted all the inviolabili^due to him as mmisUr,^ Did Mr. Rhind make 
known to the Porte his true character ? Was he not recognised in that character 1 Did he- 
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mot«tiiibitM» cied^lilillls, MfeeT into a'iMgotiatioii, otti eonelcriie a tf«aty of cdnMhdft^ atid. 
narigatioii 1 Who >deiAlB this ? The tenet that the trea^ i« ratified spoika all &ht 1 ask. 
Bnt, air, in what a lamentable posftioA is this aignmem of tbe gentteman placed by tlie'Pre^ 
idOkt'B own ttfowal, ma^ bat a da;f shice la the face of the ubblic. I hoM in my hand the 
latelligeneerof this mevningt, conlaiaing' a message from the President to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, coyering a letter th>m Mr. Rhind on the subject of certain fine Arabian' ste^, 
presented to htm by the sultan. [Heie Mr. Tyl^r read a portion of Mr. Rhind's letter, ili 
which he US6S the IbHewIng language:] * Although this was evidently not intended to itte 
(speaking of the present) in m^ official capacity ^ since the ministers were aware T could ndt 
accept them as such, stin the gift was one that eould not be returned without givin)^ oflbnce.*^ 
And bttl for his official capacity," said Mir. Tyler, " why should Congress be troubled wlA 
the subject at alii The mandate of the Oonstitution interposes with the declaration, ' that 
no person holding any* office of profit or trust under the LFnited States shall, without the 
consent of Congress, accept of any wesent, &e., from any king, prince, or foreign state.^ 
The Presiden^then, acknowledges Mr. Rhind to have bben -an officer of government j and^ . 
as I am indi^remt about namtes, if geeftlemen choose to im-minister Mr. Rhind, if I may 
coin a phrase, I cars' itotj so they do not dewy that he was an officer of the government. The 
language of the Constitutioii embraces as well the case of an oiBeer, however subordinate, . 
aa^dT an envoy extrabMiaary. But, sir; if the circumstance of these persons havin? been en- 
gaged on a secret mission converts them int6 mere secret agents or the President, I beg t6 
IdEkow what becomes of bis whett we go into secret session 1 Do \re cease to be pubHc 
agents while sitting with closed doors 7 True, we sit not then in puUic, but in secret ; but 
wnat new credentiais are made out for us 1 Away, then, with these flimsy apologies. Left 
na meet this question b6ldly and feaiiessly ; let us tell the President that he has erred. Let 
us hie true to ourselves, tb our const itoents, but, above all, to the Constitution. What is the • 
langna^ of that high instrument 1 *He shttU ntminatej and, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Sebate, shaU appoint ambassadors and other public ministers and consuls; 
judges of the Supreme Court, and ail o^/r officers of the United States whose appointments 
ajre not herein provided for and established by law.' The obligation to nominate is one things 
that to appoint another. An aj^oointment cannot precede a nomination, nor can it take 
I^ace without the advice eaid consent of the Senate. Did the President nominate theSe com- 
missionenf, these ambassadors, these official agents 1 Gentlemen can take their choice of 
terms. No. Did be appoint them % Yes ; no one doubts it. Has he appointed them by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate 1 No ; for no nomination ever was stibmit- 
M to the Senate. Wha*, then, is the inference 1 It is plain and palpable ; I need not ex- 
pireiBSit. Sir, is not this enough to give ris pause? Language cannot be clearer, sensS 
more unencumbered, nor injunction more obvious. These aimcments apply as well to th(b 
iMnisters sent by Mr. Adams, so far as their true character has be^n made known, as to 
those sient by President Jacksoh*. No otfe can sanction the one and disapprove the otherj . 
or disapprove the one and sanction the other. By a subseqnetit clause in tne Constitution, 
autfaonty is given to the President to fill vacancies occurring during the recess. No mra 
ctm mistake the true meaning of that clause — ^vacancies which occur between session and 
session of Congress should be filled by the President ; but he is botmd to nondnate to the 
Senate, during the session ^cCeeding, such appointment ; and to guaM and limit this potv^. 
the commission expires with such session. Any other reading would invest the Presideut 
lii^ unlimited and uufeoatronable pow^. Can we possibly mistake a text so plainly; m- 
dearly expressed 1 

" I have read to the Sletisite^ the clause in the Constitution relating to this subjeet. I have 
siid that no man could mistake die meaning. I beg leave to recant that exprtesion.. 
There is one class of meh who may constrtie it Very diff^nthr : statesmen tiiey call them- 
selves, but no more like the statesmen of former times < than I to Hercules.' They beloiqf" 
not to the earth, nor deal with it justly**, they spurn the grotmd on which they walk. Follow- 
ing the lights of a bewild^r^ imagination, they rush into speculations, and, in their mad cStt 
reer, trample under foot rights natural and chartered. The Constitution presents no banrlsr 
in their way. Its langutige, ho^vever sim^te and plain, is cotnsimed into an ambiguous text, 
to suit their ruinous designs. Everything is too plain and simple for their vast minds. 
They go for splendour j and what does not glitter is regarded as worthless. May Heaven, iu 




am asked to exchange it for the policy of the hour, I answer nay. No matter by what cir- 
cumstances I may be surrounded — abcrsed, slandered, vilified, as much as my bitterest en- 
etaiies may please — ^this shall be my answer: Every day's experience satisfies me that, 
amid all the turmoil and confusion of parties, the first post of safety is, to stand by the Con- 
stitution ; the second post of safety is, to stand by the Constitution ; and the last post of 
safety is, to stand by the Constitution. 

" The senator from New-Jersey (Mr. Dickerson) cited, as matter of history, the nomina- 
tion by the elder Adams, in 1799, or Mr. Smith, minister to the Porte; for what purpose, 1 
am at a loss to imagine. The appointment was made, but not accepted. In my conception^ 
it operates disadvantageously to the recent proceeding. When a boy, I learned that the 
Met Adams was ^e advocate of strong government. He had held up, by his writings, the 

O 
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British government as the most stupendous fkbric of human invention ; and yet he deemed 
it his boonden duty to send no minister to Constantinople without previously submitting the 
nomination to the Senate. Was there any greater necessity for doing so in this instance 
than in that 1 The objects were the same. If it be said that secrecy was more necessaiy 
now than then, might not the message have enjoined secrecy 1 And is there any man here 
who would have betrayed his trust 1 But, sir, are the forms of the Constitution to be 
.disregarded, because the executive may deem it proper to keep from the knowledge of the 
world its schemes of diplomacy ? What is this but to make the executive superior to the 
Constitution 1 

" With regard to the precedents relied upon in this debate, I have one answer for all of 
them; and it is, that, even if they were sul in point, the Constitution would remain un- 
changed. Shall we consecrate abuse? Shall we plead precedent to justify error? Is the 
Jegislation of Congress, or the action of the executive department, above the Constitution % 
Shall the creature claim to control the creator 1 Pile i)recedent upon precedent until yoa 
make Ossa like a wart, and yet no sufficient justification is furnished for the executive. 
Sir, I am willing to admit that these precedents may be urged, and I care not how success- 
iully, in excuse of the President. They have misled others, and why not him 1 But in my 
opinion he has been misled, and it is my solenm duty to say so. 

" My colleague has anticipated the answer to all those cases, and it would be idle for ma 
to tread upon the ground over which he has gone. They have no just application to the 
/question now under discussion. Much stress is laid on the circumstance that treaties have 
been negotiated by the Secretary of State. Now, I do not mean to decide a question not be- 
fore me, but I can well conceive a marked and strong difierence between that case and this. 
The Secretary of State is an officer known to existing laws. He is nominated to, and ap* 
jpointed by and with the advice and consent of, the Senate. He is charged with the diplomanc 
relations of the country. With ministers near this government it is his duty to carry oil 
correspondence. He is the true constitutional channel through which the sentiments of the 
President are made known to foreign nations ; and I can see no great impropriety in the 
President's investing him with power to sign a treaty which the secretary has lumself nego- 
:tiated, and to exchange its ratincations. But, sir, to make that case parallel with the pres- 
ent, ima^e that the President commissions him as minister to a foreign country, wiUioat 
any nommation to the Senate ; or, suppose he appoints him Secretary of State, without the 
sanction or authority of the Senate -, tnen a case like that under discussion arises ; and the 
answer to both is the same — the Constitution forbids it. 

"I have expressed to you candidly my own convictions upon this subject; many gentle- 
men will, no doubt, take opposite views from those I entertain. If so, I know how to toler- 
ate differences of opinion between men. Such senators wHl, no doubt, be actuated by as 
iionest intentions as inyself. For myself the path of duty is straight, and I shall walk in it. 
Shall I displease the President by doing so ? If I do, I cannot help it. But I claim to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his example ; and bright and glorious is that example. When he 
exercised his veto over certain bills during the last session of Congress, he had my most un- 
*qualified applause. I have seen much in his career to applaud. The patriot who has shed 
his blood on the embattle plain in behalf of his country will not hesitate to approve the 
effort which is made to save the Constitution from the effect of an error into which he may 
iiave fallen. He ratifies no error of ours. The two houses of Congress, no doubt, with 
solen^i convictions of both its expediency and constitutionality, pass a bill, which, in his 
estimation, infringes on the Constitution ; with Roman firmness, he forbids its becoming a 
Jaw. Shall we rival this example, or shall we be less faithful to the trust confidnl to us? 
The different departments of the government are intended to check each other. In the Legis- 
lature each branch has a check upon the other, and the President on both, while each has a 
check on him. We will do our duty, then, as becomes us. 

" It is, however, repeated, that it is now too late to object : we should have objected to 
ratifying the treatv. I had hoped not to have heard this argument repeated, afler the con- 
clusive answer which was given to it by my colleague. When a treaty is submitted to the 
Senate, the only question which properly arises is, merely. Is it good or is it bad 1 If the 
first, it should be ratified; if the last, rejected. The Pifesident is invested with full power to 
negotiate all treaties; and when he asks an appropriation to the ministers employed in 
negotiating it, the question then for the first time comes up as to the legality of^ their ap- 
jpointmenr. Here, then, is our reason for not having discussed this matter in secret session, 
-apart from all others. But, furthermore, two alternatives were presented, and we had a 
r^ht to exercise a sound discretion in choosing between them. We would obviously take 
that which would produce the slightest injury. Again, it is said that we have taken to 
ourselves the benent of others' labour, and we ought to pay for it. No one denies it. It 
has never been denied. But I take it that there is a manifest difference between an 
application made by the government and one made by an individual. The one addresses 
itself to our obligations ofduty, the other to our convictions of what may be just or equitable. 
To sanction the first is to approve the course which the administration has pursued, and 
to sacrifice principle. To respond to the supplication of the individual is to obey the sug- 
gestions of a benevolent policy. The error of government we will not sanction, bat we 
will redress to the man the injury which that error may have produced, but it must be on 
his private petition or application. The Secretary of State would Uien be heard as a mere 
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witness in behalf of the applicant, not as an officer of government making a requisition upon 
us. I care not, however, for the mere form in which the thing is done, provided the great 
principle be saved; and before I take my seat, I shall move an amendment which will save 
^atprinciple. 

• "Why, then, should we have been goaded into opposition to the administration by a per- 
severance in a course which we cannot approve % why presented to the public in an atti- 
tude which we earnestly desire to avoid '^ Is it a part of the policy of the times '^ Hereto- 
ibre — ^for we have differed from the President but upon one question of importance — we 
acted then, as we do now, upon high principles. We deemed it then, as the constitutional 
-advisers of the President, oar imperious duty to differ from him in opinion. The principle 
involved was intimately connected with the freedom of the press; we deemed it as haz- 
ardous to make tne press the prominent subject of executive favour as of executive dis- 
pleasure. The influence of money is more irresistible than that of force. In this country 
there is no danger from the last ; but the first is the lever by which free systems are over- 
•inmed. We rested upon the good sense of the public for our vindication, and folded our 
arms in silence. We thereby gave the most conclusive evidence of our desire for the Pres- 
ident's success in the administration of the government. What was our reward 1 Were 
we treated with ordinary civility 1 We were declared to be in opposition to the adminis- 
tration. Hard names were bestowed upon us ; abuse copiously poured out on our heads ; 
our motives assailed and misrepresented; our designs represented as dark and evil. This 
language has been persisted in for the last twelve months. Cut bono? For the good of the 
President, or of the party to which we belong'} Is this the way to attach high-minded men 
to any cause 1 Human nature, speaking almost audibly from the heart of all, answers in 
the negative. A new discovery was made. My colleague was represented as an old Fed- 
eralist the moment he gave a vote consecrated, as I verily believe it to be, to the purest Re- 
publicanism. The history of his life, exhibitiDg him, as it did, reared in the very arms of 
Democracy, was not sufficient to protect him. The circumstance of his being an actor in 
the spirit-stirring crisis of 1798-9 ; of the part which he bore in that session of Congress 
which witnessed the retirement of the elder Adams from the presidency ; of the uniform con- 
sistency of his life in adhering to the governmental doctrines with which he set out; of the 
distinguished part which he bore in the late arduous struggle— nothing was sufficient to pro- 
tect him from this chai^, or shield him from the bitterness of these hostile attacks. For 
myself, I had nothing bat a conscious integrity to plead in my behalf, and that availed me 
as little as the services of my colleague availed him. Our own constituents urged no com- 
plaint ; on the contrary, I seriously declare that I have scarcely seen the man within the 
oroad limits of Virginia who did not a^^rove our course. To use the language of one 
of her citizens, that * unterrified' commonwealth can never be operated on by causeless 
clamour. None of these attacks were made from thence, or from any part of the South. 
Nor did any come from the West. From whence, then, did they proceed 1 They came from 
the North, and in all their violence from one particular state. * Call you this backing your 
friends?* Is this the mode to consolidate a party ? It is a modem discovery, and unknown 
heretofore to the world. We could not justify it to ourselves, then, Mr. President, to re- 
main silent on this new occasion on which we are compelled to differ from the administra- 
tion. Our opinions and our arguments will go to our constituents, and I fear not the result 
of the verdict they will return. 

** This has been called a mere question of ^ower between the Senate and the President. 
Sir, it is a question whether the Constitution is supreme, and binding upon all. But if we 
were now forming the government, I would add to the power of the President not even so 
much as would turn the scales by the hundredth part of a hair. There is already enough 
of the spice of monarchy in the presidential office. There lies the true danger to oui: insti- 
tutions. It has already become the great magnet of attraction. The struggles to attain it 
are destined to enlist all the worst passions of our nature. It is the true Pandora's box. 
Place in the President's hands the key to the door of the treasury, by conferring on him the 
uncontrolled power of appointing to office, and liberty cannot abide among us. In the lan- 
guage of Lord Chatham, this would be to inflict the iminedicabile vulnus, ' Not poppy, or 
mandragora, or all the drowsy sirups of the world, could medicine' us * to that sweet peace' 
which we should thereby lose. No, sir : the glittering diadem is already^ studded with jewels, 
and ambition evermore urges its votaries to clutch it. What would it not be if you adorn 
it with blazing diamonds '{ 

" If then, we stand alone, we shall oppose the principle which has now been carried into 
practice. It would be a proud distinction, but this will not be our fate. Indications have 
already been given of a contrary character, and I hail them as a sure augury of success." 

Mr. Tazewell's motion to strike out the appropriation was amended by 
making the whole amount appropriated fifteen thousand dollars, in addition to 
that before provided, when the following proviso was offered by Mr. Tyler, and 
finally carried, viz. : 

'* Provided, always, that nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 
sanctioning, or in any way approving, the appointment of these persons by the 
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Pr^ident altfil^, dtirmg the redes^ of the Senate, and ^di^tHit thtnr ndvko'^MV 
consent, as commissioners to negotiate a trealjr with the Ott6Ai^ti Potte.'^ 

Thus the main object of the opposition was accomplished — the praeticA 
declaration by the Senate of its disappi^vai of the assmnption of the power^ 
which had been exercised. 

Mr. Tyler spoke also at this session on the bill redudtig the diities OA itttt, 
and on the bill proriding for the pnmi^hment of crimes in the District of CokuBh 
bia, and particularly of the ftitility of attempting to prevent duelling by ign»> 
minions punishments. " If you woiild ptrt down this evil," said he, " tMidt tm 
to do so by such means. Attack the standing of individuals in theit eligibUxl^ 
to office, and yon come nearer to the root of the offence. Shnt the doer t^ 
office, honour, and emolnment againist the participators in tlfifr ofience. J^ 
this, and your work is accomplished." 

At the next session, that of 1831-^2, Mr. Tyler delivered his splendid and cOldr: 
pire^iensive speech on the subject of the tariff. At an early period after tlir 
meeting of the Senate, Mr. Clay submitted a resolution, 

" That the existing duties upon articles imported fVom foreign comttries, ftoi 
not coming in competition with similar articles made or produced within Ubi^ 
United States, ought to be forthwith abolished, except the duties iqpon Knmn 
and silks, and that those ought to be reduced; and that the Coimnittee W^ 
Finance be instructed to report a bill accordingly." 

Upon this resolution arose that long and able debate which enlisted tli^- 
gteater part of the Senate during its progress, and oecupied so large a ipMiim- 
of that session. At an early period, upon a motion to postpone the disoussiott 
to a given day, Mr. Tyler endeavoured to arrest it altogether until a bill sfaouSA 
have been introduced. He urged that, whatever proposition should be adcqpM^. 
not an inch of ground would be yielded, and the whole battle would renMdn t# 
be fought over again when the details of the tariff were presented ; iSaS^. 
deeply interested as both parties were in the question — the system of prolee/-- 
tion maintained by one, and repudiated by the other-^all that ability, researdk^ 
and experience could elicit in reference to either side of the question, hfld'd* 
ready been laid before the Senate ; that the longer carrying on a war of words- 
was but converting the Senate Chamber into an arena, and themselves int^ 
gladiators; and that if anything was to be done, it most be done without di»» 
cussion. 

The debate proceeded, nevertheless, and after sO many distinguidlidd «etl<- 
ators had been drawn into it^ Mr. Tyler could not re&ain from once moregiviii|r 
exjpression to the views of Virginia upon a subject so long die compiaint of ul 
the South. He entered into the matter with all his heart and sottl, and Ws^ 
speech on this occasion, which was continued for three days, not only exhibited 
a knowledge of the subject unsurpassed, bm was characterized by a warmth^, 
earnestness, aiid depth of doquence which gave ample evidence of the intessity 
of his feeling on the subject. He wished not to strike ait any of the existing^^ 
establishments of the Norths nor to lay violent hands upon the interests of fli6 
manufacturers, but he desired to see the heavy burdens which the protective 
system imposed upon the South in some measure removed. He was opposed 
to a tariff specially for the protection of home industry, but in favour of a tariff' 
for revenue which might incidentally afford such protection ; and while he ap^ 
pealed to the North for the relinquishment of ^e former, he urged upon tfae 
South the necessity of the latter, hoping most sincerely that by such an adjust- 
ment, peace and harmony might once more be restored to the Union, and this 
vexed question finally settled. 

*' He said that, if he were permitted to consult his personal feeliogs, he should remain s»» 
lent. His state of health, which had been but of late so far improved as to enable him ld< 
resume- his seat in the Senate, admonished him to silence. Bat he could not reconcile it to 
himself to remain a mere 'looker on here in Venice,' while this great question, so de^djr 
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id ^la)^ »fiilGUag Qte fUecestt, ihe enduring happiness of AmetJca, t&s onder ducnssloii. 
»Dnad$(WWtlkit>etobunself, but moch more lo iheetate which he had the honour, in pan, 
repreBent It did not seem to him to be proper that the sentiments of Vii^nia should b« 



be proper that the sentiments of Viiginia shooT 

hheld at a crisis »o momentous. He should, therefbie, give Iree titlerance to his opinioijs, 

9tid, in doing so, he believed himself to be lepresenting, fairly and honestly, the sentiments 
andopituona of his native state. 

" TTiB honourable senator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] haddrawn a glowing picture of the 
eondiliou of the country. He had spoken of this as the golden ace of tbese coDfederated 
atates. By the magic of his eloquence he had trBnsponedns to what, with classical taste, 
he- was pleased lo call I^ Belle Riviere, and, sailine down its stream, he pointed out to us a 
sin$ingi animated, scene — villages rising np in endless succession on its banks, while the 
arte were gayly meeting us at every step. From thence be led us iuto the interior of his own 
afifie, and diere sga^n all was beautiial and enticing. Widely-eiiended lawns, animated 
gTQTes, and hills covered with numberless docks. All was gay — all was beautiful — all 
anchanting. Ha then traiislated us to ihe Nonh, and again we stood in faiiy land. Here 
flpnrished the arts, and the buii of industry arose &om numberless villages. And, finally, 
totouchofl' with still deeper tint the glowiUjB scene, be pointed us to that great mart of com- 
aiMce, the city of New- York— the modem Tyre. But the honourable senator here stepped 
— his pencil fell from his bands when he turned to the South, and she was not found upon 
his canvass. Where were hei risiue towns! Where her lawos, her animated groves, and 
living liilU 1 I said she was npt on his canvass : I mistake— she was there, but she was en- 
veloped in gluom. she had ventured to utter compiaints — to put forth her grievances re. 
speetfully, but strongly — and she was scowled upon — reprehended as uttering unfounded 
ooraplainis, enlertainme oAwise opinions, and as advocaime a system which would recolo- 
n'ae America. If the Senate could see nothing in all this to justify complaint, thea we ace 
indeed fairly subject to reproach. What, sir! could not that fervid and glowing (ancy cre- 
ate one animated :^t — find one oasis in the wilderness of ^looni, on which to resll How 
comes Ibia, Mr. Fiesidentl Is there anytbiag in soil, incUmsle, in position, to explain itt 
Xto we sow and not reap t Has the earth suddenly refused to yield to ua her harvests 1 
Cmnparisons sib said to be odious ; but I only follow in the Ibotsteps of others, and rely 
Vfoa citations which have already been made in this debate. Loolit to Mr. Gee's pam- 
phlet of 1750, upon which the honourable senator so strongly relied, orginp; upon the British 
gOTerpment Ihe adoption of a policy which wotild prohibit the use ot machinety in the 
colonies, and comp^ them to take the manufactured goods of the lAother-coontry. That 
vrlMr dwells with apparent delight on the profitable exchanges which would be carried on 
with the Sooth: there would be raised the richest products in the raw stale, which would be 
VXChanged for the costly manufactures of England- Of the North, that writer speaks in 
Iwvma ot opprobrium and contumely ; ' The cast-off rags would do for the North. New-Eng- 
land and the Norihern colonics have not couunodities and products enough lo send us in return 
fiir ibeir necessary clothing', but are under great difficulties, and, thereibre, any oidiuary sort 
will sell with then). And when th^ have grown ont of fashion with us, they are new fash- 
ioned enough there.' Mark ya\i, Mr. President, this is not my Jauguage; it is the lan- 
enjue of the pamphUt introduced and read by the bonoiirBble senator from Kentucky. I 
D^ leave to give yon an anecdote which is said to have occurred at the table of General 
WashingloQ shon^ alter the adupiiun of the F^eral Constitution. I do not vouch for it, 
'hat l)ave otten heard it mentioned by others. The patty consisted of several Southern gen- 
uqraen, and qne gentleman from the N^irth. That great and good man was dwelling on the 
bniufita which would arise from the adoption of the Constitution ; be portrayed the count- 
Uia blies^ng* whii^ it would brjn°: lo the 9outh--dwell on its rich productions, and Che 
profitable inierchangewhichit would cury.on with all parts of the world, ^t length, turning 
to bis Ilorthem liiend, he inquired, ' But whal will the North do V The brief and laconic 
ansver was, ' We will live by our wits.' And well has this reply been realized. By their 
wils(bey have acquired much of the wealth which properly appertains to a more genial cli- 
inale and richer soil. Their ingenuity has brought forth useful inventions tor the beneSt of 
mankind: hardy, iudusirious, enterprising, they have, in the pursuit of fortune, roamed 
over distant lands, and biavea the terrors of the mighty deep. The compliment paid them 
by Edmund Burke, on the floor of the British Parliament, was every way deserved. EveiT 
&>uthern man rejoiced in their prosperity, so long aa it was the result of their own indefati- 
gable industry. Even their wooden nutmegs eiciled but a smile, an^ nothing more. They 
may, for me, make trade and profit of all their notions, except their tariff notions. Against 
that 1 do protest with all my strength. But let me return to the course of my inquiry. How 
comes it now about, that white the South is impoverished, the North has suddenly become 
so rich1 Why is it that, while the North is dressed in rich and gay attire, the cast-off rags 
will now do for the South 1 This is the great subject of inquiry ; and I shall prosecute it 
withpatience, and, I tmsl, with a becoming temper. 

"The honourable senator fromKeutucky has told yon that Virginia was more benefited by 
the tariff than any other slate in the Union. In one breath, he has dwelt upon the large 
amount of our eipoRs of bread-sluff, and in the neit, has told us of deserted farms and 
abandoned houses, of families which have gone into decay, and of younger brothers Bying 
to ie West. Why the younger brother should fly to the West, and not the elder, since the 
Nascent law pjperat«a ea^y on all, I cannot tell— but let Uiat pass. If our eiports are so 
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▼eiy large, and so excellent a market is provided in the North, then our farms ought still W 
be cultivated ; prosperity should still be ours, and our families should be preserved trdm 

decay. 

'< Nor can these results flow from the abolition of the law of primogeniture. [Mr. Clay ex- 
plained. He had said that the ancient seats of the great families of Virginia had gone into 
decay from the abolition of the law of primogeniture, and he had instanced Shirley, West- 
over, &c.] Mr. T. had understood the nonourable senator, and the remark was undeniably 
true to some extent, although not so in reference to the particular estates alluded to. I spear 
of the effect of the abolition of the law of primogeniture upon the aggregate mass of produc- 
tion. It has expelled die spirit of aristocracy from among us, and has substituted in place of 
it the spirit of a oold, and fearless, and unbending republicanism. And I can say, with perfect 
truth, that the wide world does not contain a population more devoted to the great principkr 
of human liberty, or more ready at every hazard to maintain them. Our prosperity ought 
to be greatly increased, and would be greatly increased, by the operation of our descent law, 
would government consent to unshackle commerce. Nothing is better calculated to increase 
production than the division and subdivision of estates : lands are thereby brought into cul- 
tivation which would otherwise remain unreclaimed, and industry exerts all its sinews in 
their cultivation and improvement. To none of these causes, then, is our condition ascri- 
bable. 

" The honourable senator, in his effort to find out other causes of depression, has seen 
proper to remark that we were ' too poor to live — too proud to work — too high-minded and 
nonourable to resort to ignoble means of acquisition — brave, daring, chivalrous.' That we 
are too poor to live, as did those who but a short time ago precedea us, is most true; aod« 
sir, it is our misfortune to be growing poorer and ]CK)orer: the cause of this I shaU attempt 
presently to explain. But that we are indolent or idle, I utterly denv. There lives not ft 
more industrious population under the sun, taken in the mass. Let the honourable senator 
revisit his native state; let him go with me to Shirley and to Westover, the estates which he 
has represented as dilapidated and in ruins, and he would promptly abandon the error into 
which he has fallen. The first, the ancient seat of the Carters, he would find in the posses- 
sion of a descendant of that respectable family, who in his own person would illustrate the 
correctness of the last touch to the portrait drawn by the honourable senator — brave, daring, 
chivalrous — that bravery, that daring, that chivalry displayed on board the frigate Constitifr- 
tion during the late war, in a bloody engagement on the ocean. Not too proud to work, as the 
highly-improved condition of his estate, the reclamation of an extensive body of swamp land 
as rich as the delta of the Nile, would bespeak. Westover, it is true, has passed out of the 
hands of the ancient family of the Birds, lor debts contracted before the Revolution ; but the 
honourable senator would find in its present possessor no idle drone. There, too, he would 
behold the effects of an untiring industry; and let me also teU him that he would be receiv- 
ed with the extended hand of hospitality, and welcomed by the inmates of that venerable 
mansion after the manner of the olden time. These estates are embraced within the limits 
of my native county, of the citizens of which it gives me both pleasure and pride to speak. 

" And now, Mr. President, let me express an honest opinion — it may be a mistaken, but it 
is an honest opinion. Five estates upon the James River, and within that county, which, 
for the information of the honourable senator, I wiU name, Shirley, Berkeley, Westover, 
Weyanoke, and Sandy Point, would supplj from their surplus production every manufac- 
turer in Rhode Island with food^ and I inchne strongly to think that you might throw Con- 
necticut into the scale along with Rhode Island. Let me be understood. I do not mean 
that they could supply 75,000 barrels of flour for Rhode Island. No, sir : this would be al- 
together extravagant. And if the honourable senator's statistics be correct (thev are fur- 
nished him by others), then do these manufacturers in Rhode Island devour more oi the fruits 
of the earth than ever did an equal number of men in any portion of the globe. [Here Mr. 
Robbins begged leave to explain. He said that the flour imported into Providence was not 
destined exclusively for Rhode Island, but found its way into the interior of Connecticut 
&c.] I am happy to hear it, said Mr. T., for I began to be seriously alarmed for our gooct 
friends in Rhode Island, lest they should fall victims to plethora. No one coming from that 
state had ever impressed me with the belief that the innabitants possessed such voracious 
appetites ; and certainly the two honourable senators had not produced with me such an im- 
pression. The whole population of the state is but 96,000 souls, men, women, and children j 
and 75,000 barrels of flour, over and above their own production, would be a supply altogetlK 
er too extravagant for the whole population, not to limit it to the manufacturing class ex- 
clusively. ' 

" That we are proud, Mr. President, I do not mean to deny — ^proud of our native land — 
proud of our illustrious ancestors — ^have we not cause to be proud of their high deeds in 
arms, and of their wisdom in the cabinet — of their devotion to the rights of man, in the main-- 
tenance of which they wasted their once ample estates, and considered them as nothing t 
And if their descendants are sometimes found m penury, while the mansions of their fathers 
have passed into stranger hands, who among them woiUd exchange their humble habitations ~ 
for the splendid abodes of the ungenerous and selfish 1 Has not Viw^nia now cause to be- 
proud or her sons'? Look there, and there, and there, and there, and there, and there, and 
there (pointing to Messrs. Grundy, Ellis, Forsyth, Bibb, Poindexter, Bnckner, and Clay); 
and although some few of them are found the advocates of a policy which she regards as - 
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rainous and destnictiye, she nevertheless feels a pride in the intellectual strensth which they 
never fail to display. JBut if she had no other cause of pride, the state which had ^iven 
birth to a Washington and a Jefferson would have sufficient reason to exult and rejoice. 
The lest of the portrait drawn by the senator requires no comment : * too hi&^h-minded to ob- 
tain their objects bv ignoble means.' Yes, sir, this, I trust, is true ; and ii the honourable 
senator had succeeded in proving (in which, however, he will be found to be mistaken) that 
this tariff benefited Virginia, if it did so at the expense of some other state, she would, I ami 
sure, be too high-minded to sustain it for an hour. 

" The honourable senator, then, is mistaken as to the true cause of our distress and impov- 
erishment I have looked carefully into the matter, and my inference is, that it results, to a- 
great extent, from the single fact that we sell cheap and purchase dear^ Other causes may 
conjoin with this, but this is the great controlling cause, and amply sufficient in itself to ac- 
count for the condition of the South. 

" The home market has been represented to us as of vast importance, more especially in 
reference to bread-stuff. This delusion has now been kept up for fifteen years. An in- 
crease of duties has never, at any time, been proposed, but that we have had representations 
made of the great importance of the home market, produced by the encouragement of do- 
mestic manu&ctures. And yet, sir, no man has ever known produce so low as it has been 
during the last seven years. Tobacco down to an average price of from three dollars and 
My cents to four dollars ; wheat averaging during that period, in the seaport towns, seven- 
tv-five or eighty cents ; com from ten and sixpence to two dollars per barrel ; rice, cotton, in 
short, every pr(>duction of the soil, at the lowest minimum price of production. And if it was 
not for the foreign demand, prices would become entirely nominal ; produce would either rot 
in the granaries of the country, or, what is still more probable, the process of production 
would cease altogether. Who does not see the wide-spread ruin which would desolate the 
land 'J From an extract taken from a merchant's books in Philadelphia, claiming and re- 
ceiving unqualified confidence, flour and wheat commanded a much higher price in 1771, 
1772, 1773, than now ; wheat then sold for one dollar the bushel, and flour for seven dollars 
the barrel; and jet we are continually told of the great importance of the home market cre- 
ated by the tariff. The corn-planter and wheat-grower imderstand their interests in this 
respect somewhat better than they are supposed to do, and so do the manufacturers of flour. 
They look abroad for their important markets. The cora-trade to South America is carried 
on to a great extent. The millers in Richmond find in that country an extensive, and, 
I have no doubt, a profitable market for bread-stuff; and shipments are activelv carried on- 
in the same direction from all parts of the United States. My honourable friend from Mas- 
sachusetts who sits before me [Mr. Silsbee] a few years ago inquired of me as to the pros- 
pect of procuring a cargo of flour at Richmond, which he was desirous of shipping to South 
America. The trade to England, notwithstanding her com laws, is extensively carried on.. 
When the ports are occluded, the flour shipped thither is placed in bond, and is sent to the dif- 
ferent markets in Europe, as they respectively hold out the prospect of commercial advan- 
tage. Exchanges are thus beneficially made for British fabrics. Canada also opens an ex- 
tensive market for American wheat, with a view to convert it into flour, when it is exported, 
under all the advantages accruing from important discriminations in favour of the colonies 
made by the mother-country. Nor is this all ; other markets are presented to the corn-grow- 
er, of considerable value. The foreign price regulates the domestic price; and the fluctua- 
tions' which take place every fall in the wheat market here are ascrioable to hopes excited 
by the slightest circumstance of an increased price abroad. If a cloud is over the face of 
the sun during the harvest time in England, prices advance; and if accounts are brought of 
a fall of rain, the spirit of speculation immediately becomes more active, and the farmer 
pockets the benefit. Under these circumstances, the addition of an important market at 
nome would not fail to bring about an increased demand, and, with that, a greatly augmented 
price ; but, so far from this being the case, produce. I repeat, was never lower than it has 
been since this American system has been established. That the price borne by the various 
articles created by agricultural industry is at the lowest possible grade, no one can reasona- 
bly doubt. The first part of the proposition is then maae out, and the citizens of the South 
sell at the cheapest rate. 

" The effect of selling cheap and bujring dear 'must be apparent to all. The consequence 
of such a traffic is ruin, inevitable ruin. This assertion requires no proof to sustain it. 
Every man's common sense, however small may be his share of that, the best of all sort of 
sense, will assure him of this. Let any man, for instance, deal for his supplies with a country 
store for any length of time, and he will find the most ample estate melting away. Why is 
this, but that, while he obtains for his produce a low price, he has to pay, in many instan- 
ces, a hundred per cent, upon many articles of consumption necessary for the supply of his 
family and estate 1 Such will be found to be the operation of the tariff as I shall be able 
satisfactorily to prove to the Senate before I take my seat. 

" If reduced prices appertain equidly to all things', then matters go on happily and harmo- 
niously. It only requires the same quantity of produce to purchase what is wanting, and 
no evu arises. But the reverse is true when produce is low, and articles of consumption 
high. Let me illustrate this by the plainest example. If tobacco, or corn, or cotton, or any 
other article raised from the soil (for the result will equally apply to all; but, for the sake 
of simplifying, take tobacco), fall from ten dollars a hundrea to five, and broadcloth fall from 
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iea to five, it is. psrfecUy obvioiis that the same hundred weight of tobacco purchases a yaxd 
of broadcloth,, as it did before the fall in the price ; but if tobacco fall to five, while the broail- 
cloith remains at ten dollars the yard, then the tobacco-planter has to exchange two hundred 
pouflds of tobacco for a yard of broadcloth. In other words, he has either to double his pro- 
duction, incurring in that process great additional expense, to be satisfied with only one half 
the broadcloth, as formerly^ or to ^o in debt for the residue. Now, sir, these are the ef^cto 
produced by the high tarinf of duties ; and this has made us the advocates of that despised 
thing called free trade ; and for this it has been said that we advocate a policy which would 
decolonize Amyerica. The imputation is unjust : against Mr. Glee's system our ancestors 
j^rotested, and against that system we would wage never-ending hostility. Sir, we oppose 
this American system, because it rests upon the same principle. What was the Engliali 
system, and what this 1 England said. You shall buy only of us, and pay a tax in &e bar- 

fain : what is the language of this 1 You shall buy only of Northern mechanics, and be 
eavily taxed in the baigain. Is not this the language oi the American Sjrstem in eflSsct ? 
Is it not a declaration that we shall buy only of domestic fabrics, and that at an exorbitant 
price, as I shall presently show, unless we pay a burdensome duty for the privil^e of eon- 
fuming foreign goods? a duty which in some instances operates so heavily as to shut out 
importation sutogetber, and in every instance is oppressive and burdensome to the last de- 
gree. Do not both equally invade the principle oi liberty 1 The same heavy and oppres- 
sive manacles are put on commerce by each; and the agriculturist, through the instnim«it- 
idity of whose labour conmiercial exchanges can alone be effected, is made to bend under a 
weight of burden which presses him to the earth. 

" Simplify this American system, and what is it 1 Take, for illustration, four individoab: 
one shall represent the Southern producer, the second the English manufacturer, and the re- 
maining two. Northern manufacturers. The Southern farmer interchanges the valuftble 
productions of the soil, at their minimum ^rice of production, with the English manufiietifr- 
rer, for articles necessary for his consumption, at their minimum price of fabrication. Tke 
exchange thus made is equally beneficial to each, and neither, notwithstandin^f the great fall 
in price which has taken place in the fruits of their industry, experiences decbne. The first 
obtains for his flour, his tobacco, his cotton, or rice, as great a quantity of the articles whieh 
constitute the mass of his consumption as he formerly did when he obtained mueh higher 
prices; and so does the latter. The means of living as abundantly as ever exists with mith. 
and both are equally prosperous; but the two Normem capitalists suddenly interpose, and 
ibrbid this advantageous course of exchange. They shackle it with heavy restraints, im- 
posing upon the fanner the necessity either of purchasing of them at a greatly augmented 
price, or of encountering still greater exactions m the course of the foreign trade. They are 
enabled to legalize their purpose, if, indeed, injustice can ever be legalized, by the majority— 
power which they wield. I submit it to honourable senators to say if I have not drawn, by 
'this examnle, the epitome of the American system; and I demand of all candid men to say 
whether tne power thus exerted is not selfish, despotic, and unjust. Sir, if this matter was 
l^rought to any particular neighbourhood, and made there to ojperate upon individuals, ek(- 
-quence and ingenuity combined could not gloss it over, or hide its deformity from the pubUe 
-eye. Take three individuals in any neighbourhood, and let the article involved be one of 
acknowledged, necessity : one of these supposed persons is a purchaser of com for Mb own. 
x^onsu^yption, and the other two are farmers, one of whom, however, by reason of the supe- 
rior fertility of his l^^ is enabled to s§U his com at fifiy cents a bushel, whereas die other, 
'Cyultivating a poorer soil, and labouring under other disadvantages, can only afford to rqose 
it at eighty cents. Now, who would doubt for a single instant that the buyer would be 
greatly benefited by purchasing his supply of the first at the small price, rather than of the 
lastl 6ut suppoise the government dared to interfere in the matter, and exacted of tlie poF- 
-chaser thirty cents in the bushel on the com which he might purchase from the abancuBt 
producer, and should, moreover, assign as the reason for such interference, no want of ler- 
-enue on the p9.rt of the government, but a determination so to elevate the price of com as to 
enable the second farmer to command eighty cents per bushel for his ; who within the wklo- 
epread limits of this Union— who, havins^ any relish for freedom on the face of the habitabto 
globe — would hesitate to pronounce such conduct arbitrary and despotic? If an imperifd 
monarch, armed with absolute power, levied sach an exaction, would he not be justly dei- 
nounced by mankind as a tyrant 7 Was the per capita tax in the time of Richard XL, or of 
ship-money by Charles I., more evasive of right and liberty 1 And yet the spirit of Ekiglish 
freedom was roused to resistance in both these instances, and in both the monarch was made 
to tremble on his throne. 

'* This system is only sustained from the circumstance of its being enveloped in mist which 
the public mind has not yet penetrated. It presses upon men with a hand which, although 
felt, is not seen. Its action is indirect, and therefore not fully understood by the great mass 
of mankind. Sir, I hesitate not to say that^f its action was direct, the system would melt 
beneath the blaze of popular indignation. Take away one of the numerous taxes which it 
imposes, and levy it directly on individuals. Send your tax-gatherer to each and every per- 
ison in the United States once in the year to collect the sums now exacted by this protective 
system upon the articles which each nas consumed, and you would be answered in a voice . 
which would cause you to tremble in your high places, if it did not shake you out of them, 
^end your tax-gatherer on the last day of December in every year, to ascertain of the farmer 
the quantity or brown sugar which he has consumed in his family during the year : I ttiks 
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: 8«i?ar, GOt of 00 invidioBs spirit, because all other items on the tax list are ecmaUy obnox- 
ious, but merely because the process of analysis is more plain and palpable. Well, sir, the 
^sit is paid, and the requisition made ; let us imagine the dialogue which would arise be- 
itween the parties. Our fellow-citizens are somewhat inquisitive, and, like the people of 
other countries, are rendered more so when demands are made upon their purses. The farm- 
er would inquire into the cause of the levy upon him of three cents in tne pound upon the 




answer that the tax was collected for the benefit of some seven hundred rich planters in 
Louisiana engaged in the pursuit of sugar-making. This would doubtless excite great as- 
tonishment, and the inquiry would promptly follow into the motive and the object. Please 
tell me, Mr. Tax-gatherer, how I am interested in this. The government levies this tax 
upon you for the sugar-planter, to enable him to supply the American market; and if you 
will but pay the tax for twenty years, you will then get the sugar as cheap at home as you 
•can now abroad, and then the tax may cease. So, then, I am to pay three cents upon every 
pound of sugar that I use for twenty years, in order to obtain it as cheap then as I can now 
without the tax 1 How am I benefited by this process 1 If, at the end of twenty years, I am 
to get it no cheaper than I now do, how is it possible, in the nature of things, that I can de- 
rive advantage from this process 1 The answer is at hand : when did error or injustice ever 
«tand in want of apology or apologists 1 You will then be independent of foreign nations, 
is the reply which the tax-gatherer would give, and which we have heard a thousand times 
from the advocates of this miscalled American system. Independent of foreign nations ! 
Sir, this is not only a shallow, but in some measure an impious argument. An all-wise 
Providence never designed that man should be independent of man, or nation of nation. 
Separate man from his species — throw him upon his own unaided and unassisted resources 
— and you convert him forthwith into a ferocious savage. So with a nation. The ocean, 
which has been aptly called the highway of nations, bears upon its bosom the rich freight 
of the arts and sciences of one portion of the world in exchange for those of another. Light 
is then given for light, and civilization is advanced to its highest point of perfection. But 
adopt the opposite policy — accomplish this work of independence — convert the frozen re- 
•.gions of the North into the burning equator in their productions : in other words, set at 
Jiaughl the decrees of the Creator in the formation of the globe, and let the ocean no longer 
be used for the great purposes of commerce, and the bold pretensions of man would be 
punished by the result of his own shortsighted policy. Chaos would come again, and the 
-n ght of gloom and ignorance would enshroud the world. And, after all, are not nations 
that sell as dependant upon nations that buy as the reverse 1 The dependance is mutual, 
and that mutuality of interest and dependance constitutes the golden circle which embraces 
^the universe. 

" I have embraced, in the short analysis which I have just given, the whole argument in 
favour of the tariff system. The answer accompanies it, and the decision cannot be at va- 
riance with the opinions I am advocating. Operating on the members of an individual so- 
'Ciety, it would be highly oppressive and unjust; but what shall we say of its effects upon 
"States — i7U&t pares ? The confederacy rests on the principle of perfect equality among its 
members. To impose a tax which operates unequally among the states, enriching some and 
impoverishing others, is to violate that original design, and remove the foundation-stone on 
"which the social edifice was made to rest. But it has often been said the system is as well 
Southern as Northern. It is the result of a general law which embraces afi portions of the 
Union. Why, then, do you of the South not enter into if? The Question is answered by 
•the fact, that although the system has existed for sixteen years, we have not gone into it to 
any extent, and no machinery of consequence has been introduced among us. This is suf- 
iicient to prove that the system is not ours. The Southern States are either not ripe for it, 
•or there is something in their condition at war with its adoption. Can any man be at a loss 
to assign the reason 1 The North is extensively commercial ; its capital is a floating cap- 
ital, and can be invested in any new pursuit with the greatest facility. Hence, when, through 
^vemmental interposition, the emplo3rment of capital in manufacturing establishments held 




blind as not to see the difference in the situation of the South 1 It is almost exclusively ag- 
Ticoltural. Its capital consists of lands and slaves ; the last convertible, to a limited extent, 
into money, but inseparable from the lands without sinking all profit on that large portion of 
capital invested in lands ; and if the farmer was so reckless oi his interest as to make the 
separation, it would be but a transfer of the property from one Southern man to another, and 
■would leave the condition of things imaltered. Landed estates can only be sold with great 
diflSculty, and, when sold, are generally sacrificed. Ours, then, is a fixed capital, not con- 
Tertible into money, except at great loss ; and we, therefore, have not, even under the strong 
temptations which have been held out, felt the influence of the manufacturing mania. The 
'Causes which I have assi^ed operate as powerfully, so far as they go, as climate. Let cli- 
mate constitute the only ingredient in the computation, and its influence upon the subject 
-will be acknowledged by aU. Take, for example, the duty on sugar, a duty which, if it was 
not sustained by others equally as exclusive in their character, would be instantly abandoned. 
.Suppose the states lying out of the limits of the sugar region should object to it, as they as- 

P 
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suredly would do if it did not constitute a part of the cordon sanUaxre of the American wf^ 
tern, would it avail to say to them that it was the result of a general law, applying to ead»* 
state of the Union, and therefore as much for them as for Louisiana % Would so shallow &. 
pretence avail its advocates in the slightest degree 1 Our Northern brethren understand the 
operation of the causes which I have assigned as well as we ourselves do ; and this knowl- 
ledge of the true condition of things with us urges them to sustain this system totis virHna^ 
Their profits arise from the engrossment of the home market ; but suppose every state to be- 
come manufacturing to an extent equivalent to its own supply, does not everybody readi^ 
perceive that from that moment the large profits now realized would cease, and that there 
would be no deep concern felt in the preservation of the system 1 It is because they win amL 
we lose, that it is maintained and supported; our distress is the strongest evidence of their 
prosperity ; and, through the agency of a government formed for the benefit of all, fortunes 
are built up in one region at the expense of another. If there can exist a stronger objec^ 
tion to the action of the government than this, I have not the wit to discover it. Nothing, t<>» 
my mind, can be more odious ; nothing more unjust. 

" The honourable senator's invocation to Heaven, on the seccmd day of his speech, for 
strength to enable him to sustain the interests of this country in the advocacy of the Ameri— 
can system, although it proceeded, no doubt, from the most thorough conviction of the cor- 
recmess of his opinion, appears to me to have been out of place. He espouses the interests 
of one portion oi the Union against another ; and if he implored strength and ability to suiK 
tain the cause of the North against the South, his invocation would nave been more ger*- 
main to the matter. 

[Mr. Tyler, ia allusion to this subject, said lie had that morning received 'au 
letter from a neighbour and friend, with whom he had had many good-tempered, 
controversies respecting the tariff, who wrote him thus •] 

" I have just sold my crop of com to a Yankee, to be carried by him to feed the New-Eng^ 
land manuiacturers, wno, ii it were not for the abominable tariff, would make com for theuK 
selves." Mr. T., in reading this letter, declared his belief that it evinced the greatest dela* 
sion of mind on the subject. " It is not necessary for m€ to say," continued Mr. T., " that my: 
friend and correspondent differs from me in sentiment upon this great and all-absorbing sab- 
ject. Our social intercourse suffers no interruption from our differences of opinion, since- 
neither of us, in the eye of the other, can be considered as actuated by any unworthy or im* 
proper motive. I have taken the liberty of reading a single sentence from his letter, because 
it purports to present in a practical, and therefore more imposing form, a text worthy of a. 
serious commentary. The first inquiry which presents itself obviously is, whether this sale 
might not have been made had the American system never existed. The mere fact that 
com has been sold by the South for the consumption of the North proves nothing in itselil. 
The day never was, since the Revolution, not to say before, although I believe that the fact 
would be ascertained to have preceded that period, if our researches led us as far back, when 
bread-stuffs were not exported from Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, to the Eastenpi 
States. Why, sir, when I was a mere boy, I remember well the existence of that trade* 
We had annual visits from New-England vessels up all our rivers, well supplied with a va- 
riety of exchangeable commodities, which were bartered for wheat and corn to be transport- 
ed to the North. They gave us chiefly New-England mm. which then filled the place of 
common whiskey at the present day, in exchange for the ^productions of our soil, ana a prof^ 
itable trade they undoubtedly made of it. But I rest not on that fact alone, but from inform* 
ation derived from those who have watched the course of this trade for the last thirty years; 
and I appeal here, in my place, to senators representing the New-England States, to say 
whether my information is incorrect. If the statement remain uncontradicted, it will be con» 
sidered as avouched by honourable senators. These sales of corn from one place to another 
occur under all circumstances ; not only between separate states, but between counties of the- 
same state, and neighbourhoods of the same county. A drought produces a scarcity in one 
county or neighbourhood, while another is blessed with genial seasons, which cause its gar- 
ners to overflow. This was the case last summer ; for while in Lower Vii^ginia we werft- 
blessed with copious showers, similar blessings were denied, as I have learned, since yes- 
terday, from a resident of that county, to the people of Halifax and the counties contiguous 
thereto. My friend left out one important iDgreaient in his communication. I should have- 
been highly pleased to have been informed of the price which he obtained for his corn. I 
rather apprehend that, notwithstanding his ascription of influence upon the sale to the Amer* 
ican system, the corn-buyers of his own state would most cheerfully nave given him as much 
as he obtained from the Northem purchaser. I learn, for example, that the price of cominr 
that portion of the country to which I have before had reference is now three dollars per 
barrel, and that the price is advancing. Let me not be understood as denying the value c^ 
the Northem market for our bread-stuffs. We find valuable customers in the great and 
flourishing cities of the North. To New- York and to Boston we annually export large 
quantities of flour and Indian corn, and so do we, also, to Baltimore. Much of it is doubt* 
lessly consumed by the inhabitants of those cities, but the far greater part is exported abroad* 
But the true question is, not how much we export to the North, but how much the export is 
increased by the manufacturing establishments. No one would ascribe the exif^tence or those 
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cities to the American S3rstem, not only because they existed anterior to that system, but be- 
cause all history informs us that large cities are the offspring of an extensive foreign com- 
merce. Let any man visit New- York or Boston, and the countless sails which flutter in ev- 
ery breeze, and have come from iar-distant lands, will hold to him a language which he can- 
not misunderstand. If we look to the table of exports, it will be found that the largest of the 
Northern States, and those, too, most deeply interested in manufactures, so far from drawing*' 
their supplies from us, export annually to a very large amount. Pennsylvania and New- 
York export annually large quantities of bread-stuff; and while Baltimore is an extensive 
and valuable market for all the tide- water country of Virginia, everybody knows that Mary- 
land is a large exporting state. I can assure my esteemed correspondent of the farther fact, 
that not an acre less is cultivated now in the Northern States than formerly. I state this 
fact upon the authority of a gentleman from one of the Eastern States, whose assertion may 
be most implicitly relied on. 

" But, Mr. President, while this market, produced by the American system, is a mere 
matter of surmise and conjecture, it behooves us to look more minutely into the foreign corn- 
trade, so that we may avoid realizing the fable of the dog and the shadow. I have extracted 
from the tables of exports of the last year the following Sicts: 

Of flour, there was exported abroad $6,075,953 

Of Indian com 224,823 

Of meal 372,296 

Ofrye 87,796 

Df oats, and other grain 66,249 

Biscuit, or ship bread 188,474 

Making the sum of < , . , 7,025,591 

And of tobacco . ^ . . • 5,586,365 

Making an aggregate of , $12,611,956 

And this, independent of a great variety of other articles, the product of agriculture, which 
I have not deemed necessary to exhibit to the Senate. And yet we have, in the very face of 
this fact, been asked, over and over again, to point out the foreign market for our surplus 
productions. England and her dependances take of our bread-stuff alone, 2,460,045 dol- 
lars worth, more Uian a third of the whole amount exported; and of our tobacco, $1,761,673. 
This, sir, is the nation against whom our wrath is to be enkindled ; and we are to be sub- 
jected to the charge of recolonizing America, unless we shut our ports against her manu- 
facturer. We are called upon, under these heavy denuDciations, to wage commercial war 
against our best customer; and a comparison is attempted bv honourable senators to be run 
between foreign markets of almost incalculable value, and the little, paltry, contemptible 
markets created by manufacturing establishments — mere neighbourhood affairs, no more de- 
serving of attention than the markets produced throughout the country by the nnmerous 
watering places which are found dispersed throughout the Union. 

'' Important as is the foreign market, notwithstanding the embarrassments imposed on com- 
merce, its benefits are capable, under a wise system of policy, of incalculable increase. 
What would not Spain be willing to concede for the free admission of the sugar from her 
islands '{ France has recently manifested her desire to trade wiUi the United States on the 
most liberal terms, in order to have our ports opened to the admission of her silks and wines. 
Other powers would speedily follow her example, if hope could be indulged that the anti« 
commercial system of the country would.be relaxed. I have heard it stated, by a gentleman 
who resided for two years in Cuba, that the consumption of flour in St. Jago alone was 
equal to four hundred barrels per day; and he expressed the opinion that the free admission 
oi sugar into this country would augment the consumption of bread-stuff in that island fully 
one fillh. The truth is, that no scheme which the wit of man could devise can be more 
destructive of agriculture than this American system. By reason of the exactions which it 
levies on the productions of other countries, it forces a change of employments abroad, and 
compels the culture of bread-stuff in foreign countries, which would otherwise eladly ex- 
change for our com and flour; and thus, while it cripples the fanning interest of the Union, 
operates as a direct premium to that same interest in other countries. 

" Before I recur to the course of argument which I had prescribed, I beg leave to notice an ' 
annunciation which the morning papers contain, proceeding from the great State of Penn- 
sylvania. The Legislature of that state have unanimously resolved against all reduction 
of the duties laid for protection. I deeply regret this decision, because it would seem effect- 
ually to close the door against all hope of settling the distractions of the country. It is not 
for mc to reprehend the course which any one of the ^states may think proper to adopt. How 
much soever I may deplore, I cannot censure. That state has been called the main arch 
which supported our political edifice ; and on her wisdom and patriotism mv reliance was 
placed at the present important crisis. She should have recollected that there were two 
sides to this question, and that a pertinacious adherence to her opinions was likely to be 
met with a similar feeling on the part of other states ; that if she was excited upon this sub- 
iect, so would others be also ; and that her elevation in the Union would not be lessened 
by the manifestation of a conciliatory spirit, out of which this government. itself sprung-, 
and by which it can only be preserved. One remark I may be indulged in without giving 
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offence. The resolutions to which I have alluded are said to have passed unanimoittlf . 
Now, sir, strange as it may appear at the first glance, it is nevertheless true, that pefftet 
unanimity in any deliberative body, on any subject of interest, is the strongest evidence thtt 
the subject has not been properly examined. This is not an original idea with me. It claim 
its origin irom the venerated Lowndes, who, while he lived, reflected so much honour oft 
the state of his nativity, and gave the promise of a life of so much usefulness to the United 
States. It was not long after I had taken my seat for the first time in the other house, thit 
a proposition to amend the Constitution came there to be discussed. The Legislature of 
Virginia had acted upon it with pertiect unanimitv, and every functionary of the goven^ 
ment, so far as my observation extended, approved the decision of the Legislature. Sir, I 
had approved it myself; but my opinion was thoroughly changed, and I Ibund myself op- 
posed to the contemplated amendment. I expressed to Mr. Lowndes the alteraticHi whiw 
my opinion had undergone, and my astonishment at the unanimity which had prevailed ift 
Ihe Legislature. He then let fall the remark which I have quoted, and added, that men's 
opinions were as liable to differ as their watches, and that differences would inevitably arise 
ii discussion and due deliberation were resorted to. I am asked by gentlemen around 
what proposition it was I alluded to. I have no hesitation in answering. It contemplated 
the districting the United States for the election of members of Congress and electors of 
President and Vice-president, than which not;hiDg would go farther to strike out of existence 
'the federative feature of the government. I will go so far as to say, that if the same propo- 
sition, which formerly received the unanimous support of the Greneral Assembly, was again 
submitted to its decision, it would be rejected by a large majority of that body. But let us 
return to the resolutions of Pennsylvania. In 1794 or 1795, an excise was laid on domestic 
distilled spirits, which operated with some severity on the people of that state ; and what 
was her course 1 She protested against it, and, I must say, with much justice, as violatoiy 
■of the principle of equality on which the Union rested. The exactions of the government 
fell upon her citizens with more force than on those of any other state. Nor did they con- 
tent themselves with merely petitioning and protesting. They resorted to more decisive 
measures, and for a time set tne law at open defiance. I express no censure upon this con- 
•duct: look.ing at the subject now that partv feeling has ceased to operate, I can but say that 
their complaints were but too well founded. The act*levied unequal exactions, and fell 
with the greatest force upon Pennsylvania. I submit it to honourable senators to say if there 
is not a striking similarity between the existing system and the whiskey tax. If that was 
partial, so also is this ; if that levied unequal exactions, are not the requisitions of this 
grossly and palpably unequall And yet, sir, the one excited the citizens of Pennsylvania 
to arms, while this invokes to its support all her power and all her influence. The one de- 
■teriorated from her interest ; this advances that interest at the expense of others. I make 
no commentary, but submit the subject to the deliberation, the calm and dispassionate de- 
liberation, of her representatives here and elsewhere. 

" When the Senate adjourned on yesterday, I was about to enter into an examination of 
various items on the list of protected articles, with the purpose of making good the last 
branch of the proposition, that we buy dear. I will not fatigue the Senate by going' througli 
the entire list of the taxed commodities — the process would be altogether too tedious for this 
place, however profitable such an investigation might be — but shall content myself by look- 
mg into four branches of the system, the results of which will serve to illastrate the whole. 
I take, for this investigation, iron, sugar, cottons, and woollens ; and, unless I have deceived 
myself, will show not only the oppressive character of the taxes they impose on individuals, 
but the enormous burden which they devolve upon the whole community. To begin with 
iron. I have been strack with the fact, Mr. President, in investigating this particular sub- 
ject, that the manufacture of iron began in this country at a period long anterior to the Revo- 
lution. I find that iron was exported to England as early as the years 1771-2-3, from 
Philadelphia, and sold in Liverpool at $53 33$- per ton, including the charges of transporta- 
tion, and other incidental charges. [Mr. T. here read a statement to sustain this fact, ap- 
pended to the examinalioa of Mr. Sarchet, taken before a committee of the Senate at the 
last session.] The fact is also undeniable, that this branch of industry was successfully 
prosecuted at an early period of our history, and that considerable fortunes were made at it. 
Mines were opened, and worked successfully, in Virginia; and Greneral Ridgely, of Mary- 
land, is known to have built up a large fortune by the iron business ; and at this moment it 
ds prosecuted successfully at the Trois Rivieres, in Canada, under a duty of but five per 
'Cent, ad valorem. These facts would seem to prove, after the most conclusive manner, that 
the iron tax is entirely gratuitous and unnecessary. They are aided also by the fact that 
this pursuit was commenced in the United States at a time certainly as early as it was in 
England, and that the iron-master in this country had the field of competition fairly open to 
him, and clear of all impediments. The truth is, that without governmental agency he 
possesses the monopoly of* the interior, atd is secured thereby a market of great extent and 
immense value. That monopoly arises from the position of the mines, and the great cost 
of transporting over land so heavy an article as iron. A friend, in whose statement I have 
the most implicit confidence, has informed me that the cost of transporting a ton of iron from 
^e works in Northwestern Virginia to the seaboard would not fall short of thirty dollars. 
This monopoly is so entire, that iron sells at a higher price in the vicinity of the mines 
than at a distance of one hundred miles from them; and it is the foreign importation which 
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alone prerents it from becoming a monq>oly of the most oppressive character. The foreign 
iron presses in upon the limits of the iron-master, whenever his prices are exorbitant, and 
forces him to content himself with a somewhat reduced price. The whole struggle of the 
iron-masters of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey is to extend their norfmopoly to the seaboard }. 
and, in order to do this, the duty must necessarily be sufficiently great to cover all the ex- 
penses of transportation to the Atlantic markets. Hence, Russian and Swedish iron is 
subjected to the duty of $22 40 the ton, and English to a still heavier charge of thirty-seven 
dollars the ton. The latter bears so e^reat a disproportion to the prime cost as almost to 
amount to a prohibitory duty, while the former is scarcely aflected by it. In 1810, when 
the population of the country was but seven millions, there were imported sixteen thousand 
tons ; and in 1830 the importation was equal to thirty-two thousand tons, increasing in a 
ratio nearly equal to our population. The inquiry naturally arises as to the cause of this- 
undiminished importation of Russian and Swedish iron, notwithstanding the high duty 
added to the heavy charges of transporting it from so great a distance. Sir, it is found in 
the fact that no iron of the same quality, and suited to the purposes to which this is applied, 
is made within the United States, or, at most, but a very small quantity. I inquired into 
this matter of the senator from New- Jersey (Mr. Dickerson^, the gentleman who has had 
the almost exclusive management of the subject, and who is largelv engaged in the iron 
business. His answer was brief and sententious, but full of pith and moment : < We shall 
soon make it.' Now, sir, is it not intolerable that this heavy tax of S22 40 per ton should 
be continued on the community for an indefinite period, under the promise that, sooner or 
later, there will be made in the United States iron of a quality equal to that imported Xrom 
abroad? I did not stand in need of the information from the honourable senator. The 
New- York price current had assured me that the Russian and Swedish iron was indispen- 
sably necessary for our consumption. I there found that it sold at one hundred dollars the 
ton, being equal to an advance of ten dollars in the ton over our iron j which excess of price 
would long since have driven it out of the market, if a proper substitute had been found for 
it in the domestic article. 

" The tariff has had the effect of keeping up the price of this article, notwithstanding the 
great fall which has taken place in foreign pnces. I make good this assertion, by referring 
to the rejport of the committee appointed at New- York by the tariff convention. In 1790, bar 
iron sold on the Atlantic seaboara at ninety dollars the ton ; in 1830, it sold in the same mar* 
ket at from eighty-five to ninety dollars, while the price in the interior, I speak more partic* 
ularly of the northwestern portion of Virginia, has undergone no diminution. [Mr. T. here 
read an extract from a letter written by a gentleman in Monongalia county, Virginia, in the 
following words : ' Iron in this county is now scarcer and higher than ever known, except in 
war time — ^iron has been gradually increasing in value ever since the tariff of 1824. You 
know this is a great country for manufacturing of iron, yet we consider the duty oppressive.. 
The great body of the people here are farmers; all have to use more or less of iron, it being 
an article we cannot do without. Before the year 1824, iron retailed at from five to six cents 
per pound. I live on a public road, and could, at my own door, exchange any of the products 
oi my farm for iron: not so now. We buy it at retail in the stores, at seven and eight cents- 
per pound, and that for cash. There is no bartering for iron here now, at what we used to- 
call trade-rates ; nothing will buy it but that which is as good as cash.' Here are some of 
the blessed effects of the American system, which we have heard represented in this debate 
as a perfect panacea, or, more properly, the philosopher's stone, which, by convertine^ every- 
thing to golcf, had made this the golden age of the Republic. Now, sir, while prices have re- 
mained stationary, or nearly so, in this country, during a period of forty years, how has it 
been elsewhere 1 Look to England, and you wUl find that in 1810 iron sold for ^£12 10 the 
urn, and that in 1830 it sold for but £6 5 ; that in 1787, the whole product of the English 
mines was but thirty thousand tons, whereas in 1830 it had swollen to seven hundred thou- 
sand tons. So that if the duty, now specific at thirty-seven dollars the ton on English bar 
iron, was repealed, the article could be procured in this country at a price varying front 
thirty-five to forty dollars the ton; in lieu of which, we are now compelled to give the enor-^ 
moas price of from eighty-five to ninety dollars the ton. This tremendous tax operates on 
an article which enters into the universal consumption of the country, and falls on all classes 
of society, the farmer, the mechanic, and the ship-builder. Take the ship-builder, and see 
how it ojperates on him." 

[Mr. T. here read from Mr. Lee's exposition, under the head " taxes on ships," a statement 
of the actual charge in the construction of a first-rate ship of 418 tons, for duties alone, which 
resulted in showing an addition in the price of ^,841 23, arising chiefly from the duty on 
iron ; and taking a period of twelve years, the duties paid on articles entering into the neces- 
sary repairs, when added to the above sum, would be equal to $8,114 21 ; to which, if there 
be added the premium of ensurance and interest on the duties paid, the tax for twelve years 
paid by a ship of 418 tons burden is equal to $10,943 93, which is equal to twenty-six dol- 
lars the ton ; and appHed to the whole tonnage of the Unit^ States, wnich, according to the 
last returns, was 1,260,787 tons, amounts to $i33,003,746 as a direct tax imposed on our ship- 
ping in twelve years.] ' 

»» This, sir," said Mr. T., " is another of the bitter fruits of the American system. This noble 
manufacture, the ship, in the construction of which America has outstripped the world, em* 
ploying, as it does, twenty times the amount of domestic labour and capital, with the highly* 
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favoured irou business, is made bat a secondary matter, and is threatened with a contiira- 
ance of the destroying mfluences of a system the most shortsighted, oppres^ve, and tmjiut 
that civilization ever tolerated. Sir, the Secretary of the Treasury, becoming sensible of the 
injurious effect of this iron tax on ship-building, has recommended the allowance of a draw- 
back of the duty on articles entering mto the construction of ships. This would be another 
most admirable expedient for increasing the profits of the iron-master. But why not meet 
this question face to face 1 Why seek to relieve one employment of the burden, and leave 
it on the heads of others 1 Is there no sympathy felt by the secretary for the farmer, the 
blacksmith, and other consumers of iron, who are, to the extent of their consumption, as 
heavily taxed as is the ship-builder 1 It is the part of a wise government to put forth the en- 
gine of redress boldly and fearlessly. A resort to merely temporary expedients is unworthy 
of it, and injurious discriminations between different employments more unfortunate still. 
If my memory serves me, it is estimated that 150,000 blacksmiths in the United States are 
thrown out of employment by the heavy duties on raw iron. Walk through the streets of 
your cities and villages, and tell me from whence come the immense quantities of hardware 
which fill the various stores which everywhere meet ^our eye 1 They are almost all im- 
ported from England, and at a less price than the raw iron, burdened with the duty, can be 
bought for in this country. A comparison of American and English prices will satisfy ns 
of this. I present you a table which I have extracted from an appendix to the report or the 
select committee appointed on the memorial of the blacksmiths at the last session of Con- 
gress. 

Frioe of Enrtiah iro^ at 
LiTerpool, per ton 

Sheet iron . . . $52 23 

Iron hoops . . 42 22 

Rod iron ... 31 10 

♦Bar iron ... 29 41 

Boiler plates . . . 43 34 

" Were there ever such exactions levied on a free people 1 And yet we are told^ touch not 
the protective system — told so not only here, but by the great State of Pennsylvania, through 
the resolutions of her Legislature, unanimously adopted. Mr. Sarchet ascribed the inse- 
curity of steam navigation in the United States to these exactions, and with much force. In 
England, accidents from the bursting of steam-boilers rarely if ever occur; and it was said 
that it arose from the English boiler being thicker, and, consequently, more substantial. Iron 
being obtained there at a low price, there existed no such inducement as exists here for prac- 
tising economy in the use of that article. Here, on the contrary, the smallest possiUe 
quantity of iron is made to enter into the manufactory, because of its high price. 

** I feel that I fatigue the Senate, but I cannot quit this subject without exhibiting a striking 
effect of the high duties on the manufacture of hardware. An invoice of frying-pans, for ex- 
ample, all charges included along with the duty of twenty-five per cent, ad valorem, costs 
in this country $96 24, leaving to the English manufacturer a profit of $24 64 per ton; 
whereas, allowing to the American manufacturer a similar profit, he has, by reason of the 
extravagant duty on iron, and its consequent high price, to obtain $170 36 for the same ar- 
ticle which the Englishman sells in this country for $96 24. All other articles of hardware 
stand upon a similar footing. 

** The facts which I have stated show to demonstration the oppressive character of the iron 
tax, not only on individuals, but upon whole trades ; and I conclude this exposition by ex- 
hibiting the tax levied annually upon the community through its instrumentality. It is 
estimated by the New- York committee, that the annual production of bar-iron in the United 
States is equal to about 112,000 tons, to which if we add the annual importations, say 32,000 
tons, we have for the yearly supply of the Union 144,000 tons, which, under the operation 
of an average duty of $30 per ton, the duty beyond all question entering into the price, causes 
a levy to be made on the people of the United States of^$4.320,000, and under, among others, 
the frivolous pretence of providing for a state of war, which may not come in the lifetime 
of any man now living. During the second year of the late war, iron sold but for $115 the 
ton -J and I submit to any man to say if such an augmentation of price for the limited period 
of a war, and that, too. when there exists not a speck upon the horizon to justify the expecta- 
tion of a war in any snort time, can excuse, much less justify, the imposition of a tax for an 
imlimited period. 

" Sugar is the next article which I propose to examine, and I will hasten to the close of 
the task with as much speed as I can. The annual consumption of this country is esti- 
mated at 130,000 hogsheads, of 1000 pounds each, of which 80,000 are made at home, and 
50,000 imported from abroad. The duty on brown sugar is three cents per pound, and on 
white sugar four cents. The fact is generally known, that sugar is currently sold in Havana, 
Porto Rico, and St. Croix, for from two and a half to three cents per pound, and commands 
in New- York from six to nine cents per pound. It is therefore obvious that the duty enters 
into the price, and that thus an annual tax is imposed upon the public of $4,000,000 on 
brown sugar alone ; to which if there be added the molasses tax, an aggregate levy will be 
exhibited on the good people of these United States of $5,497,000. The honourable sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Johnston), in a letter written by him to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury a few years ago, which I have read with much pleasure, urges, by way of sustaining 

; * Since the above was in type, iron has been purchased in England for $22 22 per ton, for the 
American market. 
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^wihd. upholding this burden, an argument which no doubt rallied to his aid the humane and 
<hariiable of the North— those, especially, who are eternally shedding tears over the slave 
^population of the South, and in whose ears the clanking of chains, and the screams of the 
2eart-broken, are continually ringing. I allade to the view which he takes to prove the value 
of the sugar culture to the slave trade which is carried on from Maryland, Virginia, and 
JNorth Carolina. I shall not stoi) to canvass this argument with him, but rely on facts to 
fihow conclusively that the tax is enormous and excessive. In 1816, when sugar sold 
-ibr fourteen cents per pound, the duty was two and a half cents, which was then equal to 
twenty per cent, ad valorem j now, when sugar has fallen to three cents per pound, the tax is 
three cents, being equal to an ad valorem tax of one hundred per cent. With the fall in the 
^price of sugar, the tax is more than quadrupled; and from this example of the effect of spe- 
cific duties, who can doubt the superior advantage of ad valorem duties, which regulate 
.themselves by the declension in the price, and thereby enable the consumer to derive full 
benefit from the fall in prices 1 Sir, 1 have before said that if this duty stood alone— if it 
was not dovetailed in with other duties equally extravagant, before the going down of the 
sun it would be stricken from the statute-book. For whose benefit is it exacted 1 For that 
■of seven hundred sugar-planters, one of whom, I have oilen heard it stated, pocketed $30,000 
in a single year from this single tax. We are, nevertheless, told that, if the duty be reduced, 
the price will be increased. The senator from Louisiana, however, sees this thing with 
vclearer vision. In his letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, he considers that the abolition 
of the duty would reduce the price of sugar to three cents in the pound. Sir, he is right, 
and the senator from Kentucky is wrong. The price would necessarily be reduced if the 
4uty was repealed. The amount of sugar raised for the consumption of the world is esti- 
mated at 2,000000,000 pounds ; and the money employed in its purchase is about $60,000,000. 
In order to raise it to its present price, clear of duty, say to six cents per pound, the money 
expended in its purchase must be doubled, viz., $120,000,000, which would imply an in- 
creased demand equal to twice the amount now produced ; whereas, if our home production 
entirely ceased, the additional demand would not exceed four or five per cent., and would 
■augment the foreign price something like three fourths of a cent in the pound. 

" I come now to the article of cotton goods. The manufacture of coarse cottons com- 
menced at an early period in this country. The abundance of the raw material, relieved 
irom all charges of conveyance incident to its removal to the sites of the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, gave a decided advantage in the home-market to our fellow-citizens over the 
ibreign mechanist. The simplicity, and, at the same time, the perfisction in the machinery, 
45ubstituting manual labour to a great extent, assisted also to produce this efiect. Hence it 
was that the most judicious and calculating manufacturers were opposed to what has been 
•oalled the Judge's Bill, the measure introduced in Congress in 1820 by Judge Baldwin, pre- 
.ierring to rest upon the protection afforded by the act of 1816. I well remember the memo- 
xial presented to the House of Representatives in 1820 by the Waltham manufacturers, and 
the strong argument on which they relied. But, sir, the duties went up, and at this mo- 
ment range from thirty to one hundred and fifty per cent. Not content, oy reasonable du- 
ties, to assist such efibrts as the country were prepared to make with some advantage, the 
.advocates of the American system took in the whole range of cotton goods, and thereby lev- 
ied on the country burdens of the most oppressive character. 

"We have heard much about an export trade in cotton goods, and the senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Silsbee) was referred to as having ordered a shipment of cotton to Asia a 
little prior to his leaving home. Now, sir, a few years since the public prints fell to rejoi- 
cing and exchanging mutual congratulations at the fact that another merchant of Salem had 
maae a profitable shipment of American cottons to Manilla. I beg permission to read an 
• extract irom a valuable public journal, which it may be in the power of the honourable sen- 
ator either to sustain or contradict. ' It is true that a Salem merchant shipped domestic cot- 
tons to Manilla, which, arriving there on a scanty market, were sold at a profit of from ten 
to twenty per cent. But it is also true that other shipments made since to the same place, 
from Salem, by other merchants, have resulted in a loss of from twenty to forty per cent. 
But this is not all. The same merchant who made the luckv hit at Manilla has made an- 
other discovery, by which he is now profiting. He has found that he can purchase in Eng- 
land, at six cents a yard, the precise sort of cotton goods as he would have to purchase here 
at eight and eight and a hair cents, and has recently made a shipment from that country, 
either to the East Indies or Pacific Ocean.' [Mr. Silsbee said that he could say nothing 
about the trade to Manilla; his shipment was ordered to Asia.] Yes, sir, we understand 
this matter perfectly. An assorted caigo has to be made out, and coarse cottons make a 
part of the assortment. They are sent in search of a market ; and if, as in the case of the 
ahipment to Manilla, a temporary scarcity chance to exist at any place, a sale is then effect- 
ed at a small profit ; but if no such scarcity prevail, a loss is sustained. We are continu- 
ally told of the cheap price at which coarse cottons are sold in this country. Why not, 
then, put it to the test 7 Repeal the duty, if you can sell as low as the Englishman, not only 
liere, but abroad. Abandon this, to my mind, idle notion of foreign combinations to inun- 
.date the country with their fabrics at a losing price, with the view of breaking down our 
manufacturers. The foreign mechanist will no more be willing to play a losing game than 
the American mechanist. He requires a reasonable profit on his labour as well as other 
:j>eople ; and he will no more make us free gifts than our manufacturers will make to for- 
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eign nadoM ftee gifts. The people of the country will judge of the sincerity of the9e dee^r 
larations by lookug into facts. The first and most important is, that large quantities ot' 
cotton goods are brought into the country and sold at a profit, in despite of toe high duties ^. 
pioyiDg conclusively the greater cheapness of the fabrics which, although thus burdened^ 
can enter successfully into competition with the domestic fabrics. An article like leno, &r 
moscheto blinds, costs in England from two to fo\ir cents a yard, and the duty, regulated by 
the price, is from two hundred and eighteen to four hundred and thirty-five per cent. If an 
article costs in England thirty-eight and three fourth cents per yard, the duty is one hun* 
dred per cent. ; and if seventeen and a half cents per yard, the duty is fifty per cent. And 
yet, talk of touching these duties, the American system is to be abandoned, and ruin spread 
over the land; and this declaration is not only made here, but sustained by the unanimous 
vote of the I^islature of Pennsylvania. The fact is, that the country is made to pay from 
$4,200,000 to ^,000,000 per annum for the support of the cotton manufacturers. My own . 
opinion is that the last sum is by no means an extravagant computation. I have fallen on 
an estimate which will elucidate the grindstone system of my honourable friend from South 
Carolina (Mr. Hayne) upon a larger scale. It is taken from Mr. Raguet's valuable paper. . 
It is said that 60,000,000 pounds of cotton are manufactured in the United States. The 
numl>er of men, women, and children employed is computed at 50,000. Now, if the tax im- 
posed for protection is but one cent per yard, it imposes an annual tax of $2,400,000, which 
distributes a bounty of $48 per head on each of the operatives ; if two cents a yard, then an 
annual tax of $4,^,000, and to each operative a bounty of $96; and if three cents, a tax 
of $7,800,000, and a bounty of $144. And this is paid over and above the full value of the - 
article in foreign markets. 

" The last subject which I shall attempt to follow out somewhat into detail is the woollen 
manufiictures, and seek as speedily to relieve the Senate from the dryness of this investi^ - 
tion as I possibly can in justice to the subject. I have before me, sir, a morning paper which 
notices a recent importation of yams already ' dyed in the wool,' lor the manufacture of 
woollen goods. The wool-grower does not seem to have the same measure of justice meted 
out to him as the sugar-planter. The importation of the sirup from the cane is considered 
by the custom-house as prohibited under the dut^ on sugar, or, more properly, subject to the 
same duty ; but the wool duty is avoided by the importation of ready-spun yam, and noUiing- 
is said about it. The oppressiveness of the duty on fine woollens may be illustrated by the- 
well-avouched fact, that a person can travel from New- York to Montreal and back on the 
saving which will accrae from the purchase of two suits of clothes at the Montreal prices. 
In support of this, I refer to a statement annexed to the speech of the senator from SouUi 
Carolina, exhibiting the tailor's bill at laige, the entire accuracy of which is sustained by 
the most satisfactory authority. I state the farther fact, the error of which, if error there be. 
can readily be detected by a resort to figures, that a yard of cloth, which can be purchased 
in Liverpool at two dollars, comes to the American consumer at a price exceeding four dol-- 
lars per yard. Falling unaer the two dollars and fifty cents minimum, the duty alone is one 
dollar ajcid 8ixty*eight and three quarter cents ; to which, if the charges of transportation cmljT' 
be added, and nothing allowed for mercantile profit, the cost is increased to four dollars and 
eighteen and three quarter cents. 

*' Take next the article of flannels, on which the honourable senator from Kentucky dis- 
played his eloquence and wit. The duty on all flannels costing fifty cents per square yard, 
and less, is twenty-two and a half cents the square yard. Now, the flannel which is usually 
required for the poor people and working classes costs from ten to twenty cents in England^ . 
and is subject to a duty here, varying from one hundred apd twelve and a half per cent, to 
two hundred and twenty-five per cent., under the minimum system : a system than whidi 
nothing is better calculated to deceive and mislead ; a system which is graduated upon the 
false principle of imposing a slighter duty on luxuries than on necessaries, which operates- 
heavily enough in all conscience on the rich, but which grinds the poor into dust and ashes. 
Flannel of no quality can be imported at less than a duty of for^-five per cent. ; and if 
twenty per cent, be added for the charges of import, the flannel makers are protected by a 
bounty of from sixty-five to two hundred and twenty-five per cent. This brings me, sir, to 
the Saludargap view of this subject. I would ask no clearer illustration of the operation of 
this entire system than the trade between Kentuclr^ and South Carolina, under the free-trade 
sy^m, and this misshapen and deformed American system. South Carolina, under the 
first, exchanges with England her products, at their lowest point of production, for English 
products, at their lowest point of fabrication. Kentucky carries on the same trade with 
South Carolina, and her supplies are obtained at the lowest price also. The ability of South 
Carolina to purchase is limited only by her wants; and Kentucky finds Uie most valuable 
market there for her stock. The mercantile and navigating interests participate in. the ad- 
vantages of this fair, equal, and profitable trade. Here is the golden circle which embraces 
all and benefits all. But, sir, government sees proper to interpose, and prohibits the traffic 
between South Carolina and England, except upon the payment of extravagant duties. 
What is the influence which this interference produces'? South Carolina has to give for 
the articles, under an average duty of fifty per cent., twice as much as under the free-trade 
system, and so does Kentucky ; while her ability to cslttv on the trade with Kentucky is ne- 
cessarily diminished one half. Has not this state of things operated most Injuriously ta« 
both 1 iad has not Kentucky sacrificed the one half of a valuable market ? ' Sir, the same 
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am^iog applies to any new market which may be opened to her, and affects, to the same del* 
elenoas extent, her trade with all the South. The honourable senator (Mr. Clay) drew tts- 
a humorous picture of the Kentuckian wending his way to Charleston on the liord^ I^&7» 
with a turkey under his arm, to purchase of some rich nabob a yard of flannel for his wifa 
and children. Certainly nothing could be more ridiculous than the figure the Kentuckian. 
would cut, under the influence of the high-duty system. Sir, he would be told, on reaching- 
Charleston, that his turkey would not pay even the duty on the yard of flannel, much less 
purchase the flannel itself. 

" But farther. The honourable senator was pleased to taunt South Carolina for its reso- 
lution not to purchase Kentucky horses, hogs, and cattle. How did it escape the hcmoura- 
ble senator that he was throwing ridicule upon his favourite American S3rstem1 Is it not, 
in reference to England, the same as the South Carolina resolves in regard to Kentucky t 
We will not buy of England at the lowest price, but will raise for ourselves, cost what it 
may. We will not buy of Kentucky at her lowest price, but will raise our own hogs, hor- 
ses, and cattle, cost what they may. The parallel appears to me to be perfect ; and yet th& 
first is to be sustained, while the last is ridiculed. 

" The woollen manufactares of this country are sustained at an annual expense of from 
$6,500,000 to $13,000,000, estimating the difl*erences between the foreign and domestic pri- 
ces. The correctness of these conclusions may be tested by any eentteman who will be at 
the trouble of investigating the subject. The estimated quantity of woollens produced in the- 
United States, when added to the amount imported, will furnish the data. For what pur- 
pose is this exorbitant tax imposed 1 The senator from Kentucky told us, fhnn Informatioa 
derived from one who, for ten years, had been engaged in the woollen business, that he had 
realized but a pr^ot of two per cent, for ten years ; and the senator, with emphasis, told us that 
it was not two per cent, per annum, but two per cent, for ten years. Now, sir, can anything^ 
be more preposterous than the levying of those high exactions for the support of a concern 
so absolutely hopeless^ How can capital be more unprofitably invested 1 The truth is., 
that the eflfdH is made to overstep centuries — to convert^ by political nostrums, a youthful 
nation into one of two thousand years' standing. 

"I cannot take leave <^ this subject without giving to the Senate an occurrence which 
took place in the Committee on Finance. When we came to the article of negro clothing^ 
the venerable chairman (Mr. Smith) proposed a reduction of the duty to twenty-five per cent, 
ad valorem. I inquired whether any negro clothing was manufactured in the United States, 
and was answered that nothing specifically such was made. I urged, then, a total abolition 
of the duty : represented that it would be kindly taken by the South, and would go far to pro- 
duce harmony. I was answered by the senator from New- York (Mr. Marcy), that there 
was a manufacturer in the city of New- York, with whom he had conversed on that subject^ 
and from him he had learned that he was about to manufacture something out of coarse cot- 
ton to answer the parpose, and that he had samples of the intended manufacture with him. 
I desired that they mig^t be shown to me, and they were accordingly produced the next 
morning; and here they are, sir. [Mr. T. here exhibited two samples resembling corduroy,, 
the one ribbed, and the other plain, which were handed about the Senate.] I desire senators 
to examine it for themselves, and to say whether this mere holyday stun, not fit even to be- 
worn on a holyday in the month of November, would be accepted by them as a subsitute for 
the close, thick, warm article which was formerly imported, and in which the labourers of 
the South were formerly clothed : I say formerly, ibr the importation has ceased, because of' 
the high-duty system. The landholder of the South is subjected to the necessity of procu- 
ring anything he ean pick up, in order to clothe his slaves ; and now We are to be put off' 
with this miserable substitute at some distant day when this about-to-be-manufactured arti- 
cle shall come to be manufactured. Sir, I am not choleric or rash ; but I confess that I ex- 
perience none of the most quiet imd peaceable sensations when I am told that we are to be - 
dented the abolition of a duty on a necessary article, because some man in New- York may^ 
have taken it into his head to speculate upon our necessities. 

" I have thus terminated the examination which I had proposed, and nothing remains but 
that the aggregate tax on these four articles be presented. The tax on bar iron alone, exclu- 
sive of all other taxes on iron, which would nearly douUe it, is . . . $4,600,000 

CM sugar and molasses, exclusive of white 5,497,000 

On cotton fabries 9,000,000 

On woollens 13,000,000 

Making an amount on these four items of ^1,497,000 

From which, if you deduct one third for possible errors, yon have upwaid of $90,000,000 an- 
nually levied on the industry of the countrv. I have neither time nor strength to enter far- 
ther intOrthe arcana of this system. I will content myself by reading an extract which has 
been furnished me by a friend on the snl^'ect of British taxation, and, as I proceed, senators 
can make the application to our own condition. * The magnitude and severihr of taxation 
may be illustmted by a few comparative facts. The gin and whiskey that exnilarate John 
Bull yield a sum to the government equal to the revenue of the Spanish monarchy. The 
tax levied on beer, which slakes his thirst, is equal to the revenue of Bavaria. He pays a» 
much on the tea that refreshes his wife as Francis I. draws firom 6,000,000 Neapolitans ;; 
as much on the tobacco whidi gratifies his appetite as 4,000,000 Italians pay to Charles Fe- 
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lix ; as much for the soap which washes his hands as suffices to support the pope, with all 
his soldiers and retinue ; and for the privilege of having daylight in his house, as would fill 
the coffers of the King of Hamburg; and, tinally, the taxes levied on his thirst alone, as it 
variously inclines to brandy, rum, whiskey, beer, or wine, exceeds the money paid bj 
•50,000,000 Russians for the benefit of paternal despotism.' How rapidly we are imitating 
this blessed example, I leave to others to decide. 

" We are. nevertheless, told that no relief will be afibrded ; that the protective system wiU 
he sustained. If a man can see the limit, in point of time, to his sufferings, he braces him- 
self up, and composedly awaits the arrival of the period when his sufferings shall cease. 
The South has endured this system patiently for fifteen years. To this day she has looked 
with all the eagerness which hope and confidence inspire ; and now, when the wants of the 
government are gone, she is still told that this iron system will not be relaxed. When, then, 
will the anticipations of its friends be realized, and an equality of price be established be- 
tween the fabrics of this country and foreign fabrics 1 The answer must be, when we shaX. 
have attained a maximum of population equal to that of England. Then, and then only, 
will this end be brought about. Hun the contrast, Mr. President, between the situation or 
the two countries. Go with me to the map of this Union and its territories, and tell me 
when, in the current of time, our population will become as dense as that of England ; when 
shall our countless and immeasurable wilderness be threaded 1 The tide of population has 
not yet reached the foot of the Rocky Mountains ; and when shall arrive the time when it 
shall overcome those mountains, and flow to the shores of the mighty Pacific 1 Here is 
spread out before us a region capable of containing a population of 200,000,000 souls, at 
which distant and unascertainable day labour will be reauced to the necessity of taking the 
wages which it now breathes on in Europe. [He here read from a newspaper the following: 
* The Paris papers announce the complete restoration of tranquillity at Lyons. The onhr 
question now is, how the starving workmen are to be provided for. In a private letter it is 
stated that more than one third of the workmen are without any employment at all, and that 
the other two thirds do not earn more than seven to ten pence a day.'] Sir, we^ear much 
talk about colonizing the free blacks of this country, with which this government has no- 
thing more to do than with the inhabitants of Siberia, without a previous amendment of the 
Constitution ; but what do we see in Great Britain 1 Every expedient is resorted to which 
human ingenuity can devise to get rid of the starving whites ; and if a new labour-saving 
machine is introduced, it is the signal of riot and confusion. When, then, will labour be 
content with the scanty wages in this country that it is across the Atlantic 1 For until the 
^reat operative, man, shall be content to earn but barely enough to keep body and soul to- 
gether, production here cannot rival ,in cheapness, European production. Will not Amer- 
ica realize Dr. Franklin's tale of the boy and the whistle 1 After all the noise which is 
made about home industry, shall we not pay too much for the whistle 1 
I " I have said that the effort is made to overstep centuries; to advance from infancy to old 
<age, without waiting for the due course of nature. This is not the first effort of this sort 
which has been made in this country : a similar effort was made in Virginia in the year 1661. 
The colonists, whose settlements haid not spread more than fifty miles in any direction from 
Jamestown, resolved to adopt the silk culture ; and the government, impelled, no doubt, by 
.the eloquence of some wise politician, who sought to rival Henry IV. of France, by intro- 
ducing the silkworm into Virginia, as Henry had done in France, held out strong induce- 
ments, in the form of bounties, for the planting of the mulberry and the culture of silk. For 
a time all went on swimmingly : large orchards were planted ; and, upon the annunciation 
of the fact that the then monarch of England had appeared in public dressed in a full suit 
of Virginia silk, you can well imagine the spirit of pride and exultation which pervaded the 
colony. But the government very soon haa the wisdom to see that nature was wiser than 
man ; that she beckoned the settlers to the wilderness, and admonished them that the most 
xeady mode of enriching themselves, and benefiting posterity, was to conquer and subdue 
the earth; and from that great laboratory to extract not only the necessaries, but the luxuries 
of life. Manv of the mulberry-trees then planted still exist in the neighbourhood of Will- 
iamsburg, and the wind, as it sighs through their decayed branches, speaks in plain and in- 
telligible language of the impotence and folly of all human policy which is attempted to be 
set up in opposition to the decrees of nature. My honourable friend in my eye (Mr. Coke) 
has often looked upon these monuments of bygone times, and has, no doubt, regarded them 
with mingled emotions of regret and ridicule : regret, that our common ancestors should have 
been deaf to the admonitions of wisdom ; and ridicule, at the puny and abortive effort which 
they made. Shall we not lay this thing to our hearts, and profit by it 1 Sir, what is the con- 
dition of the United States 1 and in what does that situation differ from Virginia, when she 
made the experiment of which I have spoken 1 Is, the wilderness reclaimed 1 Is the earth 
subdued^ 1 need not repeat what I have already said upon the subject, when en||eged in 
another branch of the inquiry. But if the situation of the old states is different, what is the 
difference between the colony at Jamestown in 1661, and the States of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri 1 There, they are in the midst of a wilderness — a virgin and fertile soil inviting 
■them to reclafm it ; and yet these states are uniting in support of this American svstem, and 
^gree to tax the very axe with which the forest is to be fell^, and the spade and plough with 
^hich the earth is to be cultivated. 

" No one doubts but that the silk culture might have been forced if government had per- 
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^ severed in bestowing^ bounties, and so might the culture of anything else. If our wise men 
should conclude that the raising of pineapples would contribute to the encouragement oi 
American industry and American wealth, they could undoubtedly succeed. Only offer suf- 
ficient inducements, and the shuttle and the loom would be abandoned for the hothouse. It 
would come recommended for adoption and support by all the considerations which lead to 
the advocacy of the American system — independence of foreign nations. And why not be 
independent of other nations in our supply of tropical fruits, as well as in the article of broad- 
•cloth 1 The pineapple system might be found, however, to cost too much ; and then, if the 
government sought to get rid of it, oar ears would be deafened, as they now are, with the 
>€ries of plighted faith, public honour, and I know not what. Our doors would be besieged, 
as they now are, by the adventurers of fortune ; and if we from the South ventured to urge 
•the propriety of modifying or abolishing the system, we should no doubt be told that we were 
the advocates of a policy which would recolonize America. 

" The honourable senator from Kentucky was undoubtedly right in the prediction in which 
he indulged when this system was first introduced. He told us that he had then foretold the 
«peedy accession of states to its advocagr. He was certainly correct. Massachusetts, I 
well remember, gave but a single vote in favour of it in 1820. I think the member who gave 
that vote came from Boston, and was, for that vote, discarded by his constituents. Let Jus- 
tice be done to New-England ; she stood out manfully against it until after 1824. To New- 
York and Pennsvlvania, aided by the West, are we mainly indebted for this policy. But I 
^ut it to the candour of senators representing here the new states to say if they do not recog- 
nise in our arguments similar arguments to those which they formerly urged. And I, more- 
over, submit to them, without intending the slightest disrespect, whether they have not be- 
come the advocates of this system more from the fact that their states have become inter- 
■ested in and under it, than from the conviction that the views which they formerly urged 
ivere unfounded and erroneous. I make a similar appeal to the senators from Louisiana, 
and of them I ask, without intending to offend, whether, if the duty on sugar had not been 
imposed, they would not have perseviered in that line of opposition which formerly drew upon 
them the censures of Mr. Carey and Mr. Niles. Sir, this system is calculated to win by 
high rewards rather than by conviction. It elevates the mone^ principle above the influ- 
•cnce of moral and just political causes. It appeals to the motives of self-interest, in place 
of those high and loily motives which should alone control, and it appeals not in vain. Sir, 
this money principle was actively put in motion, when, I will not say, and brought to bear 
on the large and fertile county oi Shenandoah, which is represented in the other house by 
my excellent friend, now before me (Mr. Allen). A national road was spoken of, to run 
through that county ; and numerous surveys were accordingly made. The engineers were 
almost as familiar in the houses of the citizens as their household gods ; and the road was 
to be laid out so as to run by every man's door. But I say it with pride and with pleasure, 
that the inhabitants of that great valley county could not be made to yield their principles ; 
and while they were ready to admit that a good road was a good thing, they nevertheless es- 
teemed the preservation of the Constitution as a better thing still. Money, however, has been 
properly said to be the key to unlock the strongest fortress ; and, sir, it is but too apt to pros- 
irate and destroy all that is pure and virtuous in the heart of man ; it paves the way to the 
overthrow of republics, and buries in ruin temples erected to liberty. Man cannot worship 
■God and Mammon ; and if you would preserve the political temple pure and undefiled, it can 
only be done by expelling the money-changers, and getting back to the worship of our fa- 
thers." 

[Here Mr. Tyler, it being at a late hour, gave way to a motion to adjourn, and the Sen- 
Ate adjourned to Monday.] 

" On Tuesday following Mr. Tyler resumed his argument. He began by apologizing to 
the Senate for tne time which, he fieared, he had so unprofitably consumed. The Senate was 
witness to the infirmity under which he had risen to address it. Their kind indulgence 
to him, under such circumstances, had sunk deep into his heart. He searched his heart to 
ascertain whether he could find lurking within it any feeling of selfishness or of party ; and, 
after the most careful examination, he could find nothing of the sort. He was compelled to 
enter into this discussion, and now to continue it, exclusively from a sense of duty to the 
country. Least of all have I been influenced by any vain or idle conceit that I could enter 
the lists successfully with the honourable senator from Kentucky. I have only sought to 
break the deep spell of his enchantment, and if justice and equality in the operations of gov- 
ernment are not mere empty and unmeaning terms, I flatter myself that I have not been 
wholly unsuccessful. What party purpose am I subserving 1 With what party am I al- 
lied on this question 1 Where, sir, is the great dominant party of the country — the Jackson 
partv 1 Its ligaments are torn asunder on this great and vital question; and the members of 
that'party, on this floor, from this side of the Potomac, with, I believe, but two exceptions, 
are found under the outspread banner of the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay), who wields 
an influence over the legislation of Congress, as I verily believe, more powerful and more 
^controlling than any other man, or set of men, in this country, the manufacturers, and they 
alone, excepted. We from the South look in vain for our allies; we are thrown upon our 
own unaided resources ; and yet, sir, 1 would have you set it down in your note-book, and 
let the historian preserve a faithful record of the facl> that if a senator from Virginia, how- 
ever high the obligations of public duty may be which impel him, votes against a nomina- 
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tion to office, or differs from the Liministratioii od any question, no matter what may be 
reasons, the welkin is made to ring with loud notes ot condemnation, and the whole pack 
are let loose full-mouthed at his heels. Where are those public sentinels now, sir 1 What has 
become of their sleepless vigilance 1 Where now their high regard for the good of the conn* 
try 1 Are they asleep upon their posts, amid * the rocking of these battlements V And will 
they not arouse themselves on a question so vital and absorbing as the present — a questioa 
which, without a metaphor, may be regarded as big with the fate of this republic ? 

" When I finished the other day, I was conmienting on a remark which had fallen IrouL 
the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay) in reierence to the advance which this system had 
made. I appealed to senators to say if they had become converts from conviction that the 
arguments they had opposed to it Ibrmerly were unfounded; or whether their conversioo. 
ha^ not been brought about by the all-powerful and controlling circumstance that the states- 
which they represented had become interested in the measure. I appealed to them then, as- 
I now do, to know whether they did not recognise in our arguments those on which they 
formerly relied. I did this, sir, in no taunting spirit. My object was to induce them to re* 
weigh their aiguments ; to review the ground which they formerly occupied ; and then to* 
inquire whether they would unite in the cry against the complaining and rebellious Souths 
There were some speeches delivered in Congress and elsewhere, which were considered 
conclusive } one, in particular, raised the gentleman who delivered it high in Southern es- 
teem. Could that gentleman have heard with what praise his name was pronounced; could, 
he have witnessed the pleasure that beamed from almost every eye when that great effort 
in the cause of his country was spoken of, his heart would have thrilled with a sensation of 
more value than the possession of empires. He looked to the whole country, bound in no> 
manacles of sectional interest ; he pried deeply into the future, and tried to avert the dissen*^ 
sions which now so unhappily exist. May we not now ap]3eal, with some degree of expect* 
aiion, to that honourable gentleman, now a senator on this floor (Mr. Webster), and his. 
colleagues from the £ast, to stand forth as the arbiters of this question — to cast ofif, as far as 
they can, the manacles of sectional interest, and to come to the succour of the country 1 

'' You have been told, Mr. President, that Virginia was coming into the advocacy of this 
system, and that her conversion would take place in seven years. Let no man * lay this flat* 
tering unction to his soul.' Her constancy and perseverance have been tested by another 
branch of this system — one which deeply addressed itself to her interest ; and yet she has 
resisted it, and her resistance continues unabated. The honourable senator is well aware 
that no state in this Union requires more the advantages of good roads and channels of in- 
tercommunication. 1 trust, most sincerely, that her wants in this respect will be liberally 
supplied out of the exchequer of the state ; but, sir, she asks no boon at the hands of this- 
government, and deprecates, above all things, its interference in her local affairs. She may- 
become the advocate of this system, but not until she shall have abandoned the high politi- 
cal motives on which she has ever acted. When justice to others shall have ceased to op- 
erate upon her ; when she shall have elevated her petty and ephemeral Interests above and 
over the Constitution, then, and not before, will she be broken in to the advocacy of this Amer- 
ican system. 

" I know that the effort is making to sever, in sentiment and feeling. Eastern and Western 
Virginia. I have the firmest confidence in the wisdom and prudence of my fellow-citizens^ 
both of the East and West; and that inspires me with the hope that all such efforts will be 
imavailing. I have even heard something said about a division of the state. I have but a 
single sentiment to express upon that subject, and it is, ' Virginia now, and Virginia forev- 
er.* I trust that the jarring, which will, as surely as man is man, occur in all deliberative 
bodies, and has occurred in our Legislature, will pass off as a summer cloud, leaving ia 
the horizon no trace of its existence. Upon this tariff question, sir, there can be no divisioa 
of feeling marked out by geographical Imes. The exactions levied on the industry of the 
West are as great in their of^ression as those levied on the East Whether produce con^ 
sists in tobacco, wheat, cotton, or stock, the articles of consumption come to each equalljr 
taxed, under the additional disadvantage to the West, that inasmuch as the Atlantic coun- 
try is their principal market, whatever is calculated to impoverish that market, must inev- 
itably affect Western industry. The reasoning which I have before employed in regard to* 
the trade between Kentucky and South Carolina applies in full force t^ Western and East- 
ern Virginia. I need not express the obligations of gratitude under which I lie to Western 
Virginia for the elevation, m the public eye, which I have from time to time experienced^ 
I can never so far forget myself as to hesitate in espousing her interests ; but, in my honest 
opinion, this protective system is at war with the interests of all Virginia, both Eastern and 
Western; and it is due to myself that I should have expressed my opinions honestly, and,, 
therefore, fearlessly upon it. 

'* If you can go into the interior of a state, and look into the emplo3rments of her citizens 
—to bestow favours on some, and lay exactions on others — what can you not do 1 Where- 
is the limit to the power of this government 1 You pay domiciliary visits. You find the 
owner of the house dressed in English broadcloth, and you proscribe its use, under the pen- 
alty of heavy taxes. You glance at the window, and the light is admitted through glass im- 
ported from abroad ; your patriotism is immediately kindl^, and its use is also proscribed^ 
under similar penalties. His family is clothed in cambrics, and cottons, and calicoes from 
abroad, and straightway your patriotic fervour boils over. Not content with this, you rangr 
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^ver his fiurm : the ^ong^ the hoe, the axe, the spade, airest yoar atte&tioB, all made of 
English inm, and he is startled with a doleliil cry, and, to his astonishment, he is informed 
4hat he is pursuing a course which will recolonize America. LiCt gentlemen carry out this 
system, and where is it to end 1 Suppose that government should conclude that the wear- 
ing of American wigs would be highly conducive to public prosperity, and should lay a 
heavy tax on every man who should not wear a wig; would it not be in keeping with the 
xest of the system % Sir, I cannot conceive of anything which the wit of man can devise 
so full of incongruities, not to say absurdities. 

" My honourable friend from South Carolina, in the course of his aide argument, attempted 
to show, and I must think he fully succeeded, that a duty of fifty per cent, subducted from 
the producer the benefit of one half of his export. The senator from Kentucky, however, 
pronounced him mistaken, and perilled his life upon the issue. He inquired, in a triumphant 
tone, how this could be possible, unless the Senate came to the ccmclusion that a duty of 
-one hundred and fifty per cent, not only absorbed the whole value of the export, but, more- 
over, brought the farmer fifty per cent, in debt. The error of the honoural^ senator (Mr. 
Clay) consists in his taking on' the duty instead of laying it on. To take one hundred and 
£fty from one hundred would puzzle arithmetic ; but, sir, the case is this. If the farmer 
exports one hundred dollars worth of tobacco, com, or cotton, he would exchange but fifty 
dollars of his export in articles subject to a duty of one hundred per cent., and would bring 
home fifty dollars in cash to meet the doty, which would make him obviously the loser to 
the amount of one half of his export. But take an article subject to a duty of one hundred 
ami fifty per cent, — iron, for example. One thousand dollars worth of produce is exported 
to England, the shipment being made with a view to purchase iron. The exporter would 
be compelled to purchase but four hundred dollars worth of iron, and to bring home with 
^im six hundred in money in order to meet the duty exacted here. Can anything serve 
more clearly to illustrate the magnitude of this oppression than the verv case which I have 
taken 1 And does not the same result take place ii he exchanges with the American mann- 
iacturerl Remember, sir, that the duty enters into the price, and the same quantity of prod- 
uce will therefore procure but the same quantity of iron at home or abroad. Is not, then, 
the argument of my honourable friend from South Carolina fully sustained 1 If so, I can 
hut recommend to my honourable friend the exercise of the spirit of clemency towards the 
senator from Kentucky. He has forfeited a high stake, and I trust that the forieiture will 
be remitted without hesitation. 

*' The honourable senator has attempted to convince us of the importance of the home 
market to the cotton-growers. This view is, if possible, more deceptive than the home market 
ibr grain produced by this system. It proceeds upon the supposition that it requires more 
>cotton goods to supply our consumption, when manufactured here, than in England — a fal- 
lacy so obvious, that it requires no argument to refute it. The same view would be equally 
unsound when applied to the supply of the world. To the cotton-grower it must be ever a 
matter of perfect mdifierence, all things being equal, whether one country or more supplies 
the world in cotton fabrics. But a certain quantity of cotton is required for that supply ; 
•and the demand is the same to the extent of that quantity, no matter what nation may deal 
out the supply. I do not mean to deny but that he might be benefited by multiplying his 
markets, provided he carried on a baner on principles of equality with all. But, sir, sup- 
pose two nations to be his customers, and he tneir customer. Take England and France, for 
example. Now, so long as he procures from France, in exchange for his cotton, the same 
-quantity of articles as he obtains from Elngland, it is obvious that he drives an equally ad- 
Tantageous trade with both ; but suppose that France raises the price of her broadcloths and 
other manufactures, and demands double the price that England requires, would the cotton- 
planter continue to exchange with France for a single day % No, sir ; not an hour. If he 
did, he would soon realize the efifect of selling cheap and buying dear, in the utter ruin 
which would overtake him ; and I ask if such would not be the efiect upon the trade to the 
JSTorthem States if the ports were opened. Would we exchange our cotton, tobacco, corn, 
flour, rice, pork, and beef for iron, at ninety dollars the ton, when we could exchange with 
England for her iron at twenty-five the ton 1 Or would such exchanges be carriea on for 
other articles under similar disadvantages 1 The common sense of every man would answer 
the question in the negative. 

" I come now, Mr. Piresident, to analyze the argument of the honourable senator, on which 
he planted himself with so much confidence, viz., that the tariff had been the cause of a 
reduction in prices. I have already, to a great extent^ answered this by the analysis into 
which I have gone on the subject of iron, woollens, cottons, and sug^r. That there has 
been a diminution in foreign prices, and in some instances in home prices, I do not mean 
to deny. But that is not the question. The real question, and the one of deep and absorb- 
ing interest, is, whether home prices have fallen to the same common level with the prices 
of husbandry, and with foreign prices. That they have not, has been made sufficiently 
obvious. It is an argument against every day's experience. Take any one article, for in- 
stance, the article of wine, and prohibit the importation of it, and everybody knows that the 
effect would be instantaneous m advancing tne price. Now, sir, a partial exclusion by 
high duties produces, as far as it goes, similar effects. The fact is, that the tariff has pro- 
duced the very opposite effect from that contended for. While everything has fallen in 
£urope to the minimum price of production, the tariff interposes, ana prevents the same 
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effect here. Thus, while sugar has fallen in the island? from fourteen cents to one and 8 
half, it is here upheld by the tariff at from six to nine, and other articles are similarly cir- 
cumstanced. Tne law of price operates uniformly throughout the world, and, unless ob« 
stacles are interposed by government, will find its level with as much certainty as that the 
mountain stream will continae to flow on until it attains the level of the ocean. The hon* 
ourable senator might have found in the state of the currency the true cause for the reduo* 
tion of prices, both at home and broad. In 1816, the redundancy of the circulating medium 
in this country was estimated by Mr. Crawford, the then Secretary of the Treasury, at sixty 
per cent, beyond the wants of the country. Now, money is like every other article in mar- 
ket: when the supply exceeds the demand, the value falls ; two dollars, if only one be wanting^ 
sink to the value of the one ; and the two will, therefore, only purchase to the amount of the 
one. This creates a nominal price in contradistinction to the true price ; and this was our 
condition after the war with England. Nor was this state of things confined to this country. 
The war which had so long desolated Europe produced there, also, a redundancv of circu- 
lating medium. The banks there, as here, had to suspend specie payments ; and the general 
resumption of specie payments occurred there at very much the same time it did here 
They commenced here in the year 1816, to a limited extent, but were not universally re- 
sumed until 1819-20. The resumption in England was gradual, beginning with the one 
pound notes, and terminating in a general resumption about the year 1824. Now, the tariff^ 
of 1816 imposed a duty equivalent to an average of thirty per cent., and this undoubtedly 
served to counteract the effects of a reduction of the circulating medium to the extent of the 
duty. The tariff law, in other words, opposed the tendency to reduce prices to an extent 
equal to one half of the redundancy of the circulating medium when that redimdancy was 
withdrawn. It was thirty per cent, opposed to sixty. Nothing of this sort occurred in Eng- 
land, and, therefore, the withdrawal from circulation of the excessive issues of bank paper 
was attended with a reduction of prices to the minimum point of fabrication. The restora- 
tion of specie payments in England was brought about oy slow degrees; and hence prices- 
have been sinking lower and lower, iiom the period at which the small notes were redeemed, 
to a period subsequent to the general resumption of specie payments, which was, compara- 
tively, of recent occurrence. The augmentation of the duties here in 1824^ and subsequently 
in 1»28, came in aid of the law of 1816, and, as far as governmental agency can be employ* 
ed, has accomplished the purpose of perpetuating high prices on domestic fabrics to a pe- 
riod too distant for my vision to reach : other causes for the diminution of European prices- 
exist in the circumstance of numerous armies having been disbanded, thereby making num- 
berless additions to the operatives of foreign countries, which necessarily produced a reduc- 
tion in the wages of labour; and, furthermore, by the extensive introduction of improved 
machinery. These have been the great causes which have brought about reduced prices; 
but the most operative cause is to be found in the restoration of a sound circulating medium 
resting on gola and silver. This matter will be most satisfactorily illustrated by a reference 
to the times of the Revolution. Then, the circulating medium, by reason of excessive issues 
of paper, depreciated at the rate of one thousand for one. Ten thousand dollars were given 
for a pair or boots, and thirty thousand dollars for a coat ; and the reduction in the price of 
a pair of boots to ten dollars, and of a coat to thirty, which occurred after the peace, mighty 
with as much propriety, be ascribed to the existing tariff as the present reduced prices. The 
senator has accomplished nothing by showing that prices have undergone diminution, 
unless he could also show that home prices have fallen to the same point of the minimum 
price of production with produce of all sorts, the result of agricultural labour, and with for- 
eign prices of fabricated articles. 

" Nor does the assertion, that every new tariff law has lessened prices, rest on any safer 
foundation. The fact of manufactured articles having sold cheaper for a short time after 
the enactment of the law of 1828, rests entirely upon the circumstance of the extravagant 
importations which were made in anticipation of that law ; and the senator may be entitled 
to the benefit arising to his argument from the merely fortuitous circumstance of the reduc- 
tion in the price of lead, if it can avail him anything, provided he will explain to the coun- 
try the reason that the same article is, at this moment, commanding six cents per pound in 
the New- York market, which is twice the price of the foreign article, thereby proving, be- 
yond all question, that the lead-master is benefited in his sales by the whole amount of the 
duty now levied, viz., three cents per pound. 

" But, sir, is not the argument that the tariff reduces home prices, altogether suicidal ? 
[Mr. Clay explained. He said that he had insisted that the tariff produced competition, 
and that competition brought about reduction of prices.] I am dealing with the reduction 
of prices, which I had understood to be asserted as immediately consequent on the passage 
of every new tariff law; and I was about to remark, that if such effects were produced, then 
that the high-duty system was a curse to the manufacturer, and not a blessing. A proposi- 
tion so peifectly plain needs nothing to sustain it. It proves itself as conclusively as would 
be done by the most elaborate argument. In connexion with this, I was also struck with 
another remark of the honourable senator, that a repeal of the tariff laws would be accom- 
panied by a rise in the price of all articles now protected. The conclusion from these two 
propositions was inevitable. If your tariff reduces prices, and its repeal increases them, 
then, sir, if you wish to forward the interest of the manufacturers, the most ready mode of 
doing so is to annul the law. Competition does reduce prices unquestionably, but it is a 
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Iree competition, not a competition founded on a monopoly. Let England repeal her corn 
laws, and admit the American into/ree competition with the English fanner, and the price 
of com will materially fall. But the effect of the monopoly to the English corn-grower i» 
precisely of an opposite tendency. Such is the result, also, of the monopoly to the protected 
manafactares in this country. 

'* Another formidable evil is predicted to arise from the abolition of high duties — we are tO' 
have ships without cargoes, in order to refute this disastrous conjecture, we have but to 
take a survey of the past in our history ; it will teach us that the navigating and commer> 
cial interest has increased with the increased productions of the soil ; that, in proportion- 
as commerce has been unshackled, she has spread her wings, visited the most distant regions, 
and returned • with plenty to bless the land.' Fear not, sir, that your exports will ever 
swell to a bulk too great for the demand of the world. Natural causes, operating upon pro- 
duction, will cause demand to increase with the abundance of supply. I cannot venture- 
farther to elucidate this proposition before this audience ; but honourable senators will take 
up the proposition, and carry it out to its legitimate conclusion. Sir, if the honourable sena- 
tor had indulged in predictions such as those in 1790, when cotton was first raised in the 
United States, and had then dwelt upon the enormous addition to our exports, made by that 
article alone, and had then anticipated a failure of demand for cotton, he would not have 
been more mistaken than time would prove him to be in relation to the future. The policy^ 
which he advocates would, if carried out, deprive you both of ships and cargoes. That 
policy is to make everything at home — to become independent of foreign nations. This- 
leads to the destruction of all exports as well as imports. And when we are ask^ to point 
out the foreign markets for the production of the soil, I ask, in return, that the foreign mar- 
kets for our manufactured fabrics shall be pointed out. Look whithersoever you may, and 
your great rival is already in possession of tne market. Penetrate into the Northern Ocean — 
go in search of new islands in the Pacific — ^fly to the uttermost regions of the earth, and 
English enterprise has been there before you, and the EInglish manufacturer stands ready ta 
underbid you. The injurious effects of this policy are already lelt upon our marine. 

[Mr. T. here read from Mr. Lee's exposition. No viii., page 13 :] " ' Our tonnage in the for- 
eign trade, at the commencement of the existing system, m 1817, was eight hundred and nine 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-four ; to which add forty-two per cent, for the increase^ 
and we have one million one hundred and forty-nine thousand eight hundred and eight as 
the tonnage which would probably have been returned on the 31st of December, 1829, had we 
continued to act on the free-trade policy. The navigation we actually had in the foreign 
trade, according to the return of 31st December, 1839, was only six hundred and fifty thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-two tons •,' thus exhibiting a falling off in the foreign tonnage 
of one hundred and fifly-nine thousand five hundred and eighty-two tons. Sir, the advocates 
of this system are constantly boasting of the addition made to our coasting tonnage since 
its adoption. How staitds the fact 1 We had, in 1817, of enrolled and licensed tonnage, 
live hundred and uioety thousand one hundred and eighty-six ; and on the 31st of Deceml^r, 
1820, six huiM^ftd and ten thousand six hundred and fifty-four tons. ' Thus, with a popu* 
lation (rfTess than nine millions in 1817, we had twenty thousand four hundred and sixty- 
eight tons less of coasting tonnage than we had in 1829, with a population of upward of 
twelve millions ; thus exhibiting an increase of three and a half per cent, for thirteen years 
of the most bounteous harvests that a nation ever enjoyed. The returns for 1804, which 
was thirteen years prior to the anti-commercial system, gave three hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-three as the quantity of enrolled and licensed tonnage^ 
against five hundred and seventy-one thousand four hundred and fifiy-eight tons for 1816 1 
thus exhibiting an increase, in thirteen years, of two hundred and one thousand five hund'red 
and eighty-six tons, equal to fifty-five per cent., as the result of the free-trade policy upon 
this interesting branch of business, employing as it does, directly and indirectly, ten times 
as many persons as are benefited by the prohibitory and taxing system.' And yet, sir, we 
are to be alarnied at the idea of having ships without cargoes, and won to the support of 
this system by the prospects of home markets. I, for one, regard this American system as 
the deadly upas, withering and blighting everything that comes within its influence. 

" I have made good the proposition with which I set out, that, by reason of this policy, while 
we sell cheap, we are made to buy dear; that all classes of the community, except the 
favoured class, are injuriously affected by it; that it is peculiarly destructive to the South^ 
and is to it an unmixed pill ot bitterness. 

" Sir, I might have saved myself the trouble of this investigation, if respect for the honour- 
able senator from Kentucky nad not impelled me to the undertaking. The senator from 
New- Jersey had left us no room to doubt the end and object of this policy. His speech, de- 
livered in 1824, and quoted by him during this debate, has stripped the subject of all its 
disguises. He dwells on the ruinous state of the foreign trade to the Northern States ; 
speaks of its unequal operation upon the Union ; dwells, with marked emphasis, on the 
prosperous condition of the South ; shows that while the Southern States exported, in 1824,. 
twenty-six millions three hundred and twenty-seven thousand three hundred and seventy- 
ei^ht dollars worth of produce, the Eastern, Middle, and Western States exported but thirteen 
millions five hundred and forty-seven thousand dollars worth, and estimates their consump- 
tion beyond their imports at eleven million and eighty -one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
dollars ; and then proceeds : ' So that, under the present system, the grain-growing states^ 
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'^onsis&fig ot kt least two thirds of the popalation of the Union, are isofn^fied to tedce of 
^uopean maimfactiues to the amoont of twelve miilions of dollars, that sue or seven states 
may have the privilege of sending remittances to pay for those manofactures. and sellii^ 
their bills for the same at an extravagant advance, in consequence of which the wealth oi 
the grain-growing states is flowing in a constant stream to the states {producing rice, cottOB, 
and tobacco.' i£b then exclaims, ' How long are we to remain in this state of vassalage i 
How lon|f can we remain soi How long will our patience endure 1 How long oar means 
Jast4 Till we understand our true interests, rally our numbers, and count our votes.' Can 
any man misunderstand this language 1 Here is a formal declaration of war against South- 
•em agriculture. Our exports must be prohibited ; the lertility of our soil aiKl our genial 
'Climate turned into a curse, with the view of turning back the stream which flowed from 
the North, to fertilize and enrich the South ; and twelve millions, the result of our industry, 
are clutched at and grasped by the North. [Mr. Dickerson rose to explain. He said he 
^ had complained of the system which prevailed, which enriched the South and impoverished 
the NortnJ What system T* said Mr. T. " Had we come here to invoke the aid of govern- 
ment 1 Had we, through it, levied exactions upon any part of the Union 1 Sir, we lived 
xmder the system of nature ; the Creator had given us a warm sun, a genial climate, and a 
jwoductive soil; and our system consisted in turning these beneficial advantages to their 
proper accoant ; and now the fruits of our labour are to be wrested from us, to enrich a less 
favoured region. Italy is again invaded, and Brennus stands once more in the capital, de- 
manding for our ransom so many millions of dollars — tossing, not a sword, but an act of 
Oongress into the scale. I appeal to the colleague of the honourable senator to say if he 
"Will ratify this proceeding. To him I would say, quoting for my authority the most excel- 
lent of books, with which he is familiar, * Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's goods.' I 
appeal to the state of Rodney and of Bayard — to the land of Penn and of Franklin I would 
also appeal, but I am silenced by a unanimous vote of her Legislature. Will the states of 
Clinton and of Tompkins, of Hancock and of Adams — will New-England ratify and con- 
^m this sentence of condemnation which has gone forth against usi And if they do, will 
the West, deeply involved, as I verily believe, in this common curse, keep off* from the rescue % 
" After this, let not the name of Washington be invoked in support of this policy. A 
majority of the Senate have resolved upon removing his venerated remains from their rest- 
ing-place, to bury them in the midnight gloom of some subterranean vault of this huge edi- 
iice. Let us the rather manifest our veneration for his memory by following his precepts. 
Attend to his last bequest made to his countrymen : * Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
•with all foreign nations, are recommended by humanity, policy, and interest — that even our 
^M)mmercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand, neither seeking nor granting 
exclusive preferences and favours — consulting the natural course of things--diffusing and 
-diversifying by gentle means the streams of commerce, and forcing nothmg.' Why force 
anything in such a country 1 Consult the pages of history, and tell me if ever a nation had 
made such rapid advances in refinement and wealth as this, before we resorted to political 
-quackery, and administered sickening nostrums to force everything. A wilderness reclaimed 
— Si world filled and filling with inhabitants — ^the arts and sciences keeping equal pace with 
our advance in wealth and prosperity, all going on happily and harmoniously, and the 
-country advancing with rapid strides to the consummation of its high destinies. Why, then, 
Jilr. President, force anythmgl 

" I shall not stop to pay any eulogium on Mr. Gallatin, whom the senator from Kentucky 
lias seen fit to assail. His vindication has been sufficiently urged. I will content myself 
with resting on the opinion expressed by Mr. Jeflerson, that the day on which he should 
^uit the treasury department would be ' a day of gloom to America.' Of Mr. Sarchet it 
is in some measure my daty to speak. I was upon the committee to which was referred 
Jthe memorial of the blacksmiths during the last session ; and I say, unhesitatingly, that I 
Jiave never seen a stranger with whom I was more pleased. It is alleged that he is a 
C^uerasey man, an island lying between France and Eng:land, the inhabitants of which are 
famed for smuggling. And what charge is brought against him 1 Why, sir, the grievous 
-one that he has imported goods at as low a duty as the law would allow, and that he has 
supported such construction of the law as would enable him to accomplish this object. Now, 
sir, for the life of me, I cannot discover moral taint in this. Every importer seeks to pay- 
as little of duty as he honestly can ; and in this they are met by the manufacturer, who is 
always anxious that the highest possible duty shall be exacted on an article coming into 
•conflict with his own fabrics. This is not the only charge which has heretofore been brought 
a|;ainst Mr. Sarchet. He was charged, in reference to his trade, with having come before 
Congress with dirty hands. [Mr. Dickerson said that this allegation was made by Mr. Sar- 
chet in his memorial to Congress, and not by others. Mr. Hayne, by permission of Mr. T.. 
said that the senator from New-Jersey was mistaken ; the charge had been made by others, and 
Mr. Sarchet introduced the expression into the memorial by way of offset.] Sir," said Mr. 
T., " his hands may have been hardened and stained by his trade, but he brought along with 
liim an honest heart and a clear head ; and the views which a blacksmith presented have 
not been answered, and never can be answered satisfactorily. 

** We have also heard something said of the issues from the Boston mint. Let those is- 
sues speak for themselves ; they will pass current, because of their intrinsic value. Sir, 
these are not the only rescripts against oppression and injustice which have issued from the 
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^<8ame mint. The time was when those rescripts were hailed from one end of this continent 
to the other. And of late years there was presented to this hoase, from Boston, one of the 
ablest arguments against this American system that this country has yet seen. It came, sir, 
from Fanueil Hall, an edifice which should be preserved as a monument of bygone times, 
4md nothing selfish, or merely se^ctional, should ever enter there. In the names of the great 
actors of former times, under the roof ofihat very edifice, I invoke honourable senators to 

fiause, long to pause ere they decide that this grinding system shall receive no abatement, 
ts oppression, if that were the only circumstance, would be as nothing in comparison with 
rthe alienation of feeling which it has produced. What can compensate for the loss of that 
. affection on the part of even a single state in this Union 1 Flatter not yourselves that this 
is exclusively a South Carolina question. No, sir : it is a Southern question. Every state 
. on the other side of the Potomac feels alike interested in it ; nor labour under the morbid 
apprehension that to grant relief can produce the slightest tendency to disunion) Do you 
>seek to give perpetuity to the Union, practise not injustice; for, as certain as fate itself, they 
who sow injustice will reap iniquity. I have been reared in a reverential affection for the 
TJnion. My imagination has led me to look into the distant future, and there to contemplate 
4he greatness of free America. I have beheld her walking on the waves of the mighty deep, 
carrying along with her tidings of great joy to distant nations. I have seen her overturning 
the strong places of despotism, and restoring to man his long-lost rights. Wo, wo betide 
that man wno shall sow the seeds of disunion among us ! Better for him had he never been 
*bom. If he call upon the mountains to hide him — nay, if he bury himself in the very 
centre of the earth, the indignation of mankind will find him out, and blast him with its 
Jightnings. 

''Again I call upon gentlemen deeply to pause. For one, I am ready to meet them on 
liberal terms ; and, in my poor judgment, it is to the interest of the manufacturers them- 
selves that this question should now be settled. Let them remember the books of the sibyl, 
<and profit by the recollection. The South seeks to lay no rude or violent hand on existing 
^establishments, but it has a right to expect an amelioration of its burdens. The proposi- 
'iion of the senator from Kentucky yields nothing to her complaints. The taxes which she 
proposes to repeal have never been complained of, and have existed from the foundation of 
the government. I hope most sincerely, Mr, President, that this question will be adjusted, 
<and, through that adjustment, peace and harmony be restored to the Union." 

When the General Appropriation Bill for this year was before the Senate, 
a motion was made to strike out an item contained therein, which provi- 
>ded for an outfit for a minister to France. Mr. Rives was the envoy of 
the United States at that court, but had asked and obtained permission to 
return home in October of that year, and, in anticipation of this event, an 
outfit was asked by the administration for his successor. Mr. Tyler op- 
"posed the motion to strike it out. 

" When the subject," said he, " which now occupies the Senate was before the Committee 
on Finance, I saw no good reason against the appropriation of an outfit for a minister to 
France upon the return of Mr. Rives, nor had the discussion which took place in the Senate 
^while in Committee of the Whole impressed me with different views : I accordingly voted 
against the motion to strike it out. Then the Senate was informed of Mr. Rives's applica- 
tion for leave to return, and the probable necessity which might exist of deputing a minister 
to succeed him. This came to us in an official form, but nothing was positively determined 
in relation to it by the President. The letter from the Secretary of State this morning 
^handed in by the chairman of the Finance Committee had removed all doubt upon the sub- 
ject, and we are given distinctly to understand that the President has acceded to Mr. Rives's 
request, and that he has permission to return in October. There is, then, no longer a case of 
contingencies presented to us. It is certain that a vacancy will arise in the mission to Paris 
'tefore the next meeting of Congress, and a specific appropriation ought to be made to meet any 
•emergency which may arise. It appears to me that there can be but two grounds on which 
•to resist the appropriation : first, that it was improper in the President to assent to Mr. Rives's 
request; and, second, that the United States reauire no representative at Paris. Upon 
neither of these do I entertain any doubt. Qn the first, if there was nothing more in the case 
than the fact of the minister's having been absent for more than three years, during the 
.greater part of which he had been burdened with an important subject of negotiation, I, for 
one, should see no good cause to object to his return. But in addition to this, I have learned 
•from a source which claims my unqualified confidence, that Mr. Rives's health has become 
Tery bad, and that in all probability his life might be hazarded by residing another winter 
'^t Paris, I presume, therefore, that no senator, under the circumstances, will object to the 
-assent of the President to Mr. Rives's return ; andj anticipate as little difference of opinion 
on the last point, viz., the propriety of appointing his successor. The present unsettled con- 
dition of Europe calls for the measure. A war has long been anticipated ; and although, at 
'present, the surface of things is more tranquil than it has been, yet no one can pretend to say 
that new causes of difference may not arise. For myself, I have no doubt tnat, sooner or 
later, convulsions will occur. It does not seem probable that, with the lights which are now 
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died abroad over the world, and which are piercing the most hidden recesses of despotism^ 
Europe can long remain tranquil. This calls for great vigilance on the pan of our govern* 
ment, for we are taught by the past how intimately and closely the commercial interests of 
the United States are allied with the condition of Europe. 

" While I admit the propriety of the government being represented at the French coart,,. 
I am not to be understood as saying that without the existence of the strongest emergency 
shall I consider that the President will appoint a successor to leave this country so late 9» 
October : I presume the reverse. The President will not be so far wanting in comity and 
respect for this body as to despatch a minister after October, unless the delay to do so would 
be attended by a decided sacrifice of the public interests. I cannot recognise the force of an 
argument rested upon the supposition that the President will do wrong. On the contrary,. 
I am bound to suppose that the President will do right ; and, at least, I shall not condemn, 
him in advance. Fairness requires that this shall not be. I have felt myself constrained 
in two well-known instances to difier from the President, and I shall do the same agaia 
when my judgment shall so direct me. I am here to sustain truth, not to con^crate error; 
but the public interests may require that a minister be sent to France during the summer,, 
80 as to be in place upon the withdrawal of Mr. Rives ; and I am willing to place at the dis- 
posal of the President a sum to enable him to do so, should it become necessary." 

In the discussion of the same bill, too, a proposition was made to strike- 
out the appropriation for the salary of the minister to Colombia, it being- 
urged that since the dissolution, or, rather, separation, of that republic, it 
did not exist. The President had announced his intention to recall the 
minister as soon as it could be done without detriment to the public ser*^ 
vice, yet this did not satisfy the opposition. Mr. Tyler also opposed thi^ 
motion. " Would you," said he, " by withholding this salary, Tisit on the 
head of the President 1 Whether the dissolution of the government or 
Colombia renders the stay of a minister there useless or not, the Presi- 
dent is satisfied that he has yet duties to perform, or he would not have 
been retained thus long. The dissolution of a government does not ne- 
cessarily render the services of a diplomatic agent there useless. We 
have a minister in England 3 a revolution might happen, and Scotland be- 
cut-off from that country. Would it follow as ii netessary consequence 
that we must recall our minister 1 A revolution took place in the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, and Belgium has been severed from Holland^ 
and formed into a separate kingdom ; yet our minister is still in Holland^ 
and rendering important services to his country. A mission, for instance^ 
from a foreig^n country is sent to the United States, and Maine, far a val- 
uable consideration, cedes a portion of her territory. Would the gov- 
ernment of the United States thereby be dissolved, and the minister find 
it necessary to return 1 J^on constat that the minister's mission ceases^ 
when there is a revolution in the country to which he is accredited." 

The proposition to strike out was lost. 

The great question of rechartering the Bank of the United States came^ 
up at this session. A bill to modify and continue in force the act incor- 
poratingf that institution was brought before the Senate some time in May 
Mr. Tyler steadily opposed the bill at every step, voting for the amend- 
ment ofiered by Mr. Benton, which provided that the Bank should issue 
no currency which should not be payable, on demand, at the branch bank 
where issued, and which, strange to say, was negatived ; fox the amend- 
ment by Mr. Marcy, reserving the power to Congress to alter or modify 
the charter^ after the 10th of April, 1836 ; for the motion of Mr. Taze- 
well, to restrict the duration of the charter to ten years instead of fifteen^ 
as provided in the bill ; for the amendment presented by Mr. Bibb, pro- 
posing that, in lieu of the bonus, the Bank should be bound, during the 
continuance of the charter, to make loans and discounts at a rate of in- 
terest not exceeding five per cent, per annum; for the motion of Mr. 
Sprague, to enlarge the bonus provided by the bill to $525,000, and for 
the subsequent largest sums named ; for Mr. Marey's proposal to amende 
by introducing a proviso that the bill should not be construed as takings 
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away the tight of any state to tax the branches located within their lim- 
its I and for the postponement indefinitely of the bill y and, finally, against 
the bill on its engrossment and on its passage. 

No fact in the life of Mr. Tyler is more susceptible of the clearest 
proof than that of his constant and unvarying opposition to a Bank of 
the United States. As has been seen, almost the first act of his political 
life was his resolution introduced into the Legislature of Virginia cen- 
suring Messrs. Brent and Giles, then senators from that state, for diso- 
beying the instructions of a previous Legislature, by voting for the pas- 
sage of the Bauk charter in 1811; from the efifects of which, and the 
brilliant speech in its support, those distinguished gentlemen never recov- 
ered. And the language used in his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives in 1819, heretofore given, was as positive and unequivocal on this 
score as it is in the nature of language possibly to be, and was not less re-> 
markable, too, for the sagacity it evinced in predicting what would be th& 
subsequent conduct and ultimate fate of that institution. He who will 
now undertake to charge inconsistency upon the President in relation ta 
a Bank of the United States, evinces deplorable ignorance of the facts or 
wilful disregard of truth, either equally reprehensible. 

Upon the motion to strike out the clause providing for a bonus, and in- 
sert a provision that the Bank should make loans and discounts at the 
rate of ^ve per cent., Mr. Tyler made a few remarks. Convinced of the 
determination of the Senate to pass the bill, he lent his aid, since it w^s 
to pass, to make it as little objectionable as possible, and to protect the 
interests of the community against evil. 

" The more I have reflected on the proposition before the Senate," said he, " the man I 
have been impressed with its importance and magnitude. I will go so far as to say that If 
is second to but one, in my opinion, which has engaged the attention of Congress during 
the present session. I believe that while the adoption of the proposed amendment will in- 
flict no injury upon the B^nk, it wiU confer the greatest benefit upon society. Will it im- 
pose an unjust limitation upon the Bank 1 If it will, I will abandon it altogether ; for while 
I cannot vote for rechartering the institution, I will not infuse a secret poison into its vitals, 
which may affect its capacity to do good. It asks a prolongation of its existence, and Con- 
gress should take care to ingraft upon its charter such provision^ as will benefit the com- 
munity. 

** The first reflection which occurs is, that the Bank does not loan money. It merely ex- 
changes credit. It eives its notes-of-hand for the notes-of-hand of individuals : and, paying^ 
no premium in the form of interest itself, requires a premium of those with whom it deals* 
Its credit is founded on the confidence of the public in its capacity, which confidence is the 
result of the governmental action in its creation. This remark applies to all incorporated 
banks; but another circumstance exists in regard to this bank, which extends its control 
throughout the mercantile world — the fact of its notes being made receivable everywhere in 
payment of the government dues. However solvent an individual may be, his notes will 
not pass currently beyond a small neighbourhood circle. He is, therefore, under the fre> 
quent necessity of adopting the bank credit or notes for his own credit or notes, and of giv- 
ing a premium in the form of interest, when, in fact, his solvency is as perfect, his respon- 
sibility as entire, to the extent of his undertaking, as that of the Bank. True, the Bank is 
liable to be called on to redeem its notes daily ; but the fact that its issues exceed its capital 
twice or thrice, shows that that responsibility is remote and inconsiderable. Is, then, five 
per cent, enough* to compensate the Bank for this exchange of its credit for the credit of ia. 
dividualsl Can any one doubt if? Take a beggar in the streets, and let the government 
announce its determination to receive his notes in the payment of its dues, amounting, as 
they do, to twenty-five or thirty millions annually, and wno doubts but that the credit of the 
beggar would be sought after with avidity, and that he would speedily be enriched if he was 
permitted to receive a premium much below five per cent. 1 Who can dojibt but that five per 
cent, is an ample allowance 1 The stock is at tnis moment, when there hangs over the in- 
stitution some doubt as to the continuance of its existence, twenty-five per. cent, above par; 
and the very day afler its new charter 6hall have passed, the calculation is that the stock 
will run from $150 to $200 per share. What is more conclusive than' this to show the im- 
mensity of its profits 1 Ana this, too, although it has to sustain out of those profits count- 
less numbers of officers and dependants. Ttus regulation, then, cannot be considered unjust 
to the Bank. 

" Its efiects on the community Would be decidedly beneficial, as I shall attempt presently 
to show, and would^ therefore, tend greatly to increase the popularity of the ixi&t&k^v.v^-^x "vsji. 
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efect to it of the highest importance. A suggestion has been made that it would concentre 
its loans in the hands of the few. All that 1 c^n say in reply is, that, if it did so, it would 
act injudiciously. In my opinion, it should diffuse its loans as much as possible, consistent 
with a just regard to its interests. Extravagant loans to a few would weaken it in the esti- 
mation of the public, and abridge its usefulness. 

" What would be the effect of this measure on the community 1 This is the important 
inquiry, since the institution should be created lor the public interest, and not the good of a 
few exclusively. The first effects would be to lead the state banks to adopt a similar reg- 
ulation ; in no other way could they move on harmoniousl v with this bank. The argument 
ventured in this debate, that this regulation would place the bank at the mercy of the state 
banks, is ideal. The state banks, on the contrary, hold their existence but at the pleasure 
of this ; and who can doubt that an arrangement would readily be forced upon those banks 
to receive, in the settlement of balances with this bank, the same interest which it would re- 
ceive of them ? The next effect would be to induce the legislatures of the several states to 
reduce the rate of legal interest to five per cent. ; of this I have no doubt. I have not had time 
to trace out the causes of the change in the rate of interest which occurred in Virginia, but I 
incline to the belief that it was consequent upon the chartering of the first United States Bank. 
Before that, it was at five per cent. ; it was changed to six per cent, and the first bank was 
authorized to receive that amount ; and now we come to tne important influence which a 
reduction of the rate of interest would have upon the great interests of the community. It 
is this view which imparts to this subject its greatest interest, and it rests upon plain prin- 
ciples of political economy. Where money, converted into public stocks or individual loans, 
yields a higher profit than the same money invested in lands, ships, or machinery, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures necessarily become neglected. If money put at usance 
breeds higher profits than the loom, the ship, or the land, then capital is withdrawn from 
these less profitable employments, and seeks investment in the* public stocks or individual 
loans. This can admit of no doubt. In this, then, consists the true secret of giving activity 
to the industry of a community. If the profits from agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures be equal to the profits on loans, then do these employments invite the attention of man- 
kind, and each, in its turn, puts forth all its energies. Commerce takes new wings, agricul- 
ture develops all her beneficent faculties, and the arts are made to flourish. Hence the vital 
importance of laws regulating the rate of interest; without them, a nation becomes a nation 
of money-lenders ; and that which was designed as a mere medium through which agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures should carry on their exchanges, is converted into the 
instrument of their greatest oppression. 

" The great lawgiver of the Jews understood this perfectly. The Israelites had just 
entered upon the possession of the promised land. It was every way desirable that the land 
should be reclaimed, and its faculties developed, and hence the regulation that no Israelite 
should take usance of an Israelite. Capital could thereby be profitably invested both in the 
culture of the earth and in commerce, and the land of Galilee repaid most abundantly the 
labourer. But when these influences had ceased to operate, and the tribes were scattered 
over the face of the earth, the Mosaic regulation which permitted usance to be taken of 
strangers, aided by the oppressions under which they laboured, converted the Jews into a 
nation of money-lenders. I mention not this to their discredit. They are like all the rest ofj 
the human family — ^no better and no worse — devoting themselves to the acquisition of money, 
and seeking for their money such investment as yields the greatest return. Into the same 
condition may the people of any country be changed. Only make the profits on loans high 
enough: if six per cent, will not do, take ten; if ten does not, take twenty; in other words, 
make it more profitable to the capitalists to loan out their money than to invest it in lands, 
ships, or machinery, and the work is accomplished. Government will have converted the 
community into a nation of usurers. v 

" These considerations lead me to oppose my vote to all moneyed corporations ; but while 
I feel constrained to vote against the rechartering of this bank, if it is to pass, I wish to pro- 
tect the other interests of the country against evil. The per centagfe proposed to be allowed 
is greater than that derived from agriculture, but the contemplated reduction will relieve it 
in some small degree of its burdens, and shall, therefore, have my support; and its reason- 
ableness is fully evidenced by the fact that the capitalists of other countries send their funds 
liere to be invested in stocks yielding no greater interest than five per cent." 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that all the propositions to amend the 
Eank Bill which have heen mentioned on a preceding page were voted 
down, as was every attempt to restrain in any way its overgrown power ; 
and the bill passed hoth houses, and was sent to the President. Its fate 
there is a matter of history of far too recent occurrence not to he known 
to the veriest schoolhoy. The veto was hailed hy the true Repuhlicans — 
those of the school of Jeiferson — the supporters of the Constitution in 
its purity, with joyful acclamations, and President Jackson has received, 
And will continue to receive, the warmest thanks of a great majority of his 
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eolmtrymeD, for thus giving the coup-de-grace to an institution whose gi* 
gantic proportions were overshadowing the hest interests of the land. 

For the confirmation of Mr. Van Buren, who was nominated at this 
session as minister to England, Mr. Tyler gave his vote ; and it is need- 
less to say, he voted against the tariff— that tariflf, the consequences of 
which had wellnigh resulted in a dissolution of the Union. From the 
time the Tariff Act of 1828 was passed, great discontent was felt in all the . 
South, and especially in South Carolina. The public debt was nearly ex- 
tinguished, and yet the reduction of the revenue, so confidently looked . 
for as the payment of the debt approached its consummation, did not taUe 
place. Year after year constant and unintermitting efforts were made to , 
decrease the amount of the duties on imports, as the necessities of the . 
government no longer required them at the existing rates for purposes 
of revenue, and to bring them to a uniform standard, but each successive 
struggle had ended in successive failure. The patience of the opponents 
of the protective system was nearly exhausted, when, at the opening of 
the session of Congress in December, 1831, a gleam of light appeared* 
President Jackson, for the first time, omitted to mention, in his message 
to Congress at that time, anything relating to the scheme of distributing 
the moneys collected in the treasury from the excess of revenue ; and 
announcing the near approach of the period when the public debt would 
be entirely extinct, he recommended that provision should be made for 
the reduction of the duties, and the relief of the nation from unnecessary 
and burdensome taxation. 

This message was received with great gratification, but the joy it pro- 
duced was destined to be transitory. At an early period of that session^ 
it became manifest that no adequate reduction was contemplated on the 
part of the majority in Congress, the whole amount cut off, under the 
resolution of Mr. Clay, heretofore spoken of, amounting to not more than 
three or four millions of dollars, while a revenue was still left nearly 
or quite twice as large as the usual expenditures of the governments 
The duties remained at high protective rates on the protected articles, and 
the tariff of 1832 was even more obnoxious than any which had preceded 
it, on account of the great and obvious inequality of its operation. It ex- 
empted the manufacturing portion of the community, in a great measure, 
from any of the burdens of taxation. It gave them a bounty on all their 
productions, by means of the high duty imposed on similar articles im- 
ported, while they were exempt, as consumers, from the payment of tax- 
es on almost all others, by their admission duty free ; so that, instead of 
abandoning in any degree the principle of protection, the tariff of that 
year perpetuated that policy, and was declared to be the permanent sys- 
tem of revenue after the payment of the debt. 

The discontents which had been smouldering, like a hidden fire, in the 
South, now burst forth in a blaze in South Carolina. A convention of the 
people of the state was called, and the result of their sitting was the fa- 
mous Ordins^nce of Nullification, passed on the 245th of November, 1832. 
Addresses were also sent forth by the convention toPthe people of the 
state, and to the other states, setting forth an explanation of the motives 
by which they were governed, and the convention adjourned to a period 
after the termination of the approaching session of Congress, to await 
the action of that body on the steps taken by the state. The Legislature 
of the state assembled shortly afterward, and an act was passed to carry 
into effect the ordinance of the convention. This brought out the cele- 
brated Proclamation of President Jackson, on the 10th of December, as- 
serting that the ordinance was subversive of the Constitution, and that 
the object of South Carolina was the dissolution of tKe Union i and ii| 
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which, after giving his views of the Constitution and the existing laws 9^ 
plicahie to the case, he declared the course he should pursue, and warned 
all the people of South Carolina against obedience to the ordinance, as 
an act incurring the high penalties for treason against the United States. 
Not long afterward, the President transmitted a message to Congress^ 
accompanied by his proclamation, and many other papers growing out of 
this controversy; and in it he took decided ground against South Caro- 
lina, and recommended prompt and decisive measures to coerce her into 
obedience. This message was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary ; and the fruit was the introduction of the bill to provide for the 
collection of the revenue, so well known as the Force Bill. Upon this a 
debate arose, more memorable and agitating, perhaps, than any which had 
ever occurred in the Capitol. The advocates of the bill were strong in 
point of numbers ; the opponents numerically wesdc, but determined and 
persevering. At an early period of the discussion, Mr. Tyler took part 
in it; and. his speech on this occasion is a master-piece of deep, impas- 
sioned, and convincing eloquence. He had given a willing and constant 
support to General Jackson on all occasions, with one or two exceptions, 
before noted, and firmly convinced of his honesty and singleness of pur- 
pose, and ardently attached to himself, and to most of the principles on 
which he had conducted his administration, he would have rejoiced had 
no occasion arisen where his judgment and his conscience alike dictated 
the necessity for a withdrawal of that support. Two such occasions had 
arisen: another presented itself now. Himself opposed to the extreme 
protective system, he could not but find all his sympathies enlisted in be- 
half of a state about to be crushed for its adherence to principles similar 
to his own ; and the fatal influence which the enforcement of such meas- 
ures as were proposed in the Collection Bill would be likely to have upon 
the sovereignty of the states, aroused all the powers of his vigorous in- 
tellect in behalf of their rights, and, by consequence, of the Constitution. 
Having all proper confidence in the President, he felt bound to oppose, 
with all his might, the giving him powers such as the bill provided — 
powers by which, under the famed *^ first section," the lives and liberty 
of citizens were' virtually placed in his hands, and with his authority to 
^' employ the land and naval forces" to execute the law^ the Governor and 
Legislature of South Carolina, for passing laws in furtherance of the or* 
dinance of the convention, or any judge and j^ury of the state, for justify- 
ing the popular movement by any judgment or verdict against the tari^ 
laws, were liaUe to be arrested as '^aiders and abettors;" and, if the en- 
tire doctrine of the proclamation was carried out, executed for high trea- 
son against the United States. Such power as this he would not have 
conferred on Washington, and he accordingly opposed the bill with his 
whole soul. His brilliant and patriotic speech at this time, though it had 
no efifect on the bill then pending, the passage of which was decreed, yet 
led, perhaps, more than any other speech delivered in the Senate on this 
subject, to the adcmtion afterward of that compromise whose benign in- 
fluence stilled the Aemeats of discord, which had almost ended in a civil 
war. 

The debate had proceeded several days, when Mr. Tyler rose and spoke 
as follows : 

** Mr. I^ter began by sayitig that many of his friends here bad advised him to remain si- 
lent on this occasion. He duly appreciated the feelings which governed them. He well 
knew the situation in which he stood both here and elsewhere. He knew that he had 
formidable opponents to encounter ; that the slightest expression, although uttered * trip- 
pingly on the tongue/ was but too apt to be turned to bis disadvantage, and might, in the 
end, prove fatal to his interests. He had, however, resolved to pursue the path of duty, 
and, 4iBregarding all personal considerations, to step forward the advocateof the poUtioi^ 
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itotrincB, to the roaiBtenanee of which his life had been devoted. He might be called rash 
and precipitate. Beit so," ^M Mr. T. : ** I came into political li(e the advocate of oertaia 
^eat principles, which I cannot and will not abandon ; and if those principles were to be 
yielded, I should take my departure from the Senate with only one regret, which would be 
that my state should have surrendered the position she had always maintained, and relin- 
quished those doctrines, on the maintenance of which I believe the safety, the liberty, and 
•enduring happiness of the country mainly depend. If I could hesitate as to my course, 
now that the storm is raging, the battlements rocking, and our institutions trembling to their 
foundations, I should be derelict to my highest duty, and recreant to the great trust confi- 
ned to me. Under these ciicumstances, * the dust of Uie nUlie must be the breath of my 
nostrils.' 

«« I shall enter upon the task before me by remarking that, through all time, and in all 
'Countries, and under every form of government, there had existed two great parties : the 
one advocating unlimited power in gov^nment ; the other jealous of power, and watchlol 
of its aberrations or excesses. All history verifies this remark, no matter what the form 
of government. No matter how despotic or tyrannical, the despot has his flatterers ; the 
tyranny has its supporters, and the bloody seeptre its agents and worshippers. The throne 
is looked upon as an otuect of idolatry, and Uie monarch regarded as ^e immediate vice- 
gerent of the Ahnighty, to touch a hair of whose head is sacrilege against the Lord's 
anointed. That other party, which has the boldness to maintain popular rights, is most 
<;ommonly the weakest ; it has fearful odds to encounter. The power of government ; its 
splendour, which is but too apt to dazale the eye and mislead the judgment ; its patronage 
*--all constitute formidable and almost unconquerable oppon^its. But there is another al- 
most as great : its prevalence is felt particularly with an agricultural community, the ms tner- 
aia of mankind ; that disposition for tranquillity and repose which is often not overcome 
until the hour for action has passed ; and it but too often happens that, when the slumber 
is broken^ the chains are so riveted, and the limbs so manacled, tiiat ail hope of effectual 
oresistance has vanished. 

" It is not a matter of astonishment that these pernicious influences should have exerted 
their sway in our own favoured land. We felt the influence of this division of parties da- 
Ting the Revolutionary war* We had then the Whig party and the Tory party. The 
Tory had fixed his gaze on the English diadem, and was dazzled and blinded by the rays 
"Which issued from it. He thought only of the power which had protected the colonies ia 
•their infancy. He venerated the land in whose bosom reposed the remains of his ances- 
tors, and regarded the government of Great Britain as standing out from amid the govem- 
ixnents of the world, the most free and the strongest. These feelings and these ties made 
cthe T(H'ies of the Revolution. For one, I am willing to concede that, however misguided, 
many of them acted under their strongest conceptions of duty. They had been taught from 
•their infancy to chant * God save the King,' and to celebrate, by festivals, the birthday 
•of their sovereign. For my part, I can find in my heart a grain of charity even towards 
^hese misguided men. 

" When it became necessary to form constitutions for the respective states, we find that 
.^here were many who sought to make government strong ; to impart to it energy, in <»:• 
<ler to keep it from being destroyed by those for whose exdusive ben^t it was formed ; 
-without recollecting that man, when invested wiUi authority, is the most dangerous ani- 
mal to his species. When I reflect upon the course of human affairs, the unhappy influ- 
-ences which are felt under all governments, and under all systems, I am admost led to 
"doubt whether nations are capable of profiting by experience. The past has existed in 
Tain. History displays its page, but the blood upon it frightens not. Governments 
:have flourished and decayed, and yet the monitory lessons which they teach us are utterly 
ibrgotten. 

" I pass on to the consideration of the state of parties which existed in the Convention 
*which formed the present government of the United States. In that convention there 
'Were three parties : at the head of one stood Alexander Hamilton ; the second was conir 
posed of the deputies from the large states ; and the middle-sized and small states com- 
posed the third, who did not agree with the senator from Maine (Mr. Holmes), but saw 
the necessity of giving a Federsd character to the government, or^ more properly, of pre- 
serving that character, without which the small states would be crushed, or become but 
tributaries to the large ones. Everybody knew that Alexander Hamilton was the advo- 
cate of a monarchical government. He proposed a governor for life, seeking to recommend 
Iiis system by the use of titles, with which the people were familiar, and a Senate for life. 
He bad no hesitation in avowing his belief that the British government formed a model 
worthy of all acceptation, and, to use his own language, * the necessity of establishing a gov- 
ernment which would annihilate the state distinctions and state operations.' I do not 
-wish to be considered as speaking in reproach of the memory of that great man, who, du- 
ring his day, was the idol of the then predominant party, and whose political opinions are 
;StiU considered as the shibboleth of the true faith. For vigour of intellect he had no supe- 
rior. I believe that his purposes were all honest ; and for the boldness of his deterraina- 
ftitm in the pursuit of his objects, his name ia proverbial. I speak only of his acts, avouch- 
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ed, as they are, by the journals of the Convention. It is not necessary to add that hia^ 
scheme met with but few supporters, and that he and they promptly threw themselvee^ 
into the ranks of the second party, which advocated a government almost as strong, and. 
eqnally destructive * of state distinctions and state operations* — ^the National party. At 
the head of that party, or among its most prominent members, stood the late Edmund 
Randolph, of Virginia. I knew him well, sir. He had for a short time the direction of 
my studies, before I attaihed the period of manhood. I cannot, then, entertain feelings of 
disrespect to his memory, or be capable of manifesting any unkindness towards him. I 
would not disturb the ashes of the dead, even if I could. Edmund Randolph at that time- 
occupied a large space in the public eye. He was a prominent man, not only in the legal^ 
profession, but in the political world. He ranked among the first advocates of bis day^ 
and stood high in the public councils ; but, so far as the evidences of his political opinions 
have come down to us, I am not prepared to admire bim as a politician. He proposed a^ 
supreme national government, with a supreme executive, a supreme legislature, and a su- 
preme judiciary, and a power in Congress to veto state laws. 

*' Mr. Madison, I believe, sir, was also an advocate of this plan of government. If I fall*' 
into error upon this point, I can easily be put right. The design of this plan, it is obvious^ 
was to render the states nothing more than the provinces of a great government, to rear 
upon the ruins of the old confederacy a consolidated government, one and indivisible. 
This plan held the ascendency for a time. The large states were its advocates. New- York 
gave a divided vote ; one of her members saw but darkly her immense resources which 
were sooner or later to be developed, and which were to entitle her to the appellation of 
the Empire State ; the other either did not look through the vista into futurity, or reason- 
ed more wisely than his colleague, that the promised advantages to the large states wer& 
altogether illusory and deceptive. He probably foresaw that the weak would combine- 
against the strong, and often succeed in binding her in the chains of their policy. The Na-> 
tionals shared the fate of the monarchists, and, in the end, were entirely routed, their* 
scheme annihilated, and their party overthrown. To Delaware^ a small spot then, as 
now, on the broad face of the Union, but exercising then, as now, the influence which tal- 
ents of the highest order never fail to ensure, we are indebted for the Federal Govern- 
ment under which we live. I pay her this encomium most willingly ; for I consider our ' 
frame of government the happiest that can be devised, and, if properly administered, des- 
tined to elevate us to a height of prosperity which no other people have ever attained. 
Mr. Dickinson seems first to have taken a stand in favour of a Federal Government. H& 
required the deputies to look at their instructions. He asked them if they were authorized 
to vote for a monarchical government, or for a supreme national government, which would 
trample down and ride over the prostrate states. No ; they had been sent there to revise 
the articles of the old confederation ; to infuse more ardour and vigour into the Federal sys- 
tem ; to breathe into it new life, and to impart to it a new soul ; to do all this, and not to* 
make war upon its very existence and being. If the operations of government are para- 
lyzed, apply the proper stimulus to produce a healthful action ; if you want a Supreme 
Court, create one to carry every constitutional provision of law into effect ; if the requisi- 
tions made upon the several states of the confederacy for their respective quotas are dis- 
regarded, apply a remedy to the evil ; if you want money for the just expenses of the 
government, collect the taxes. Do all things necessary to give renewed life and vitality 
to the confederation of these states, but go no farther. Revise, but do not change the ar^^ 
tides of our copartnership. Let us have no monarchical or national government. I make 
a similar requisition upon senators now. The attempt is now made to do that very 
thing which was scouted out of the Convention — ^to convert this government into a con- 
solidated national government — from a league among states, which its term imports, inte> 
the government of a single nation. I will not fatigue the Senate and exhaust myself by 
reading those instructions. I will content myself with saying that they, each and all, re- 
quired the formation of a Federal Union by an improvement of the old Articles of Confed-^ 
oration. These instructions constitute the source, the very head-spring from which this- 
government has flowed, and bring into bold relief its true theory and principles. 

** The old confederacy bad been spoken of as possessing no power : the contrary was the 
fact ; its powers were large and extensive : to declare war ; to make peace ; to form al- 
liances ; to make treaties; and the Congress, under it, possessed many of the most impor- 
tant powers now exercised by the Supreme Court. Many of the provisions of the present 
Constitution were taken, almost totidem verbity from the Articles of Confederation. The • 
senators from Maine and New- Jersey (Messrs. Holmes and Frelinghuysen) lay great stress 
upon the phrase * we, the people ;' but the objects specified in the clause commencing with 
those words are the same which were stated in the Articles of Confederation : * the com- 
mon defence, the security of liberty, and of the mutual and general welfare.* Why, sir, 
they are almost the very words of the Constitution. I recommend it to senators to take 
up those old articles, and deliberately compare them with the provisions of the present 
Constitution. If you will do so, we shall hear no more of the confederacy not being a. . 
goveminent. Sir, it carried us through the Revolutionary war, that darkest period in our 
history, with the exception of the present. The truth is, this government is but an inK* 
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proTement upon that. There everything was concentred in Congress; it constituted th»^ 
executive, legislative, and judiciary tribunal. By this Constitution those powers are now> 
more wisely distributed among the departments. That government had no power to lay* 
and collect a revenue for the purpose of carrying on its operations ; to this that power is 
given. Under that there was but one legislative branch ; here you have two. This- 
government is but a superstructure erected upon the old confederacy, possessing merer 
beauty of proportion, more harmony of design, and demanding of foreign nations more con-> 
fidence and respect. Let us learn to admire the beautiful system under which we live, 
and not seek to convert it into what it is not. Everything, Mr. President, is running intO' 
nationality. You cannot walk along the streets without seeing the word on almost every 
sign — national hotel, national boot-black, national blacksmith, national oyster-house. [Mr. 
Mangum, in an under tone, * The newspapers.' Mr. T., * I let them alone ; no man gets^ 
anything by intermeddling with them.'] The government was created by the states, is. 
amendable by the states, is preserved by the states, and may be destroyed by the states ; 
and yet we are told that it is not a government of the states. But the senator from New* 
Jersey (Mp. Frelinghuysen) will have it that it was ratified by the people, and loudly pro- 
claims it to be the people's government. I ask. By what people? Why, by the people of 
the states. If it had been intended to collect the sense of a majority of all the people in- 
habiting the states, the most unfortunate mode of accomplishing that was devised that 
could have been thought of. The small states of Rhode Island and Delaware had a voice 
equally potential with the large states of Massachusetts and Virginia ; and by the moder 
adopted, a minority might have palmed the Constitution on a majority. I probably haz- 
ard but little in saying that four of the largest states, viz., Massachusetts as she then was,. 
New- York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, contained a majority of the population of the then, 
thirteen states ; and yet the ratification of nine states, with a minority of people, might have 
adopted the Constitution over the heads and against the wishes of a decided majority. . 
No, sir, no such design entered into the contemplation of those who formed the govern- 
ment. Each state decided the question of adoption or rejection for itself. Little Rhode. 
Island threw herself upon her sovereignty, and for some time refused her assent and rati- 
fication. I do not underrate the importance of this state because it is of small size. I feel, 
an interest in seeing its rights preserved and asserted. I was the other day much grati- 
fied when the senator farthest from me (Mr. Knight) presented to the Senate an official, 
paper from the executive of that state (the credentials of Mr. Robbins). The paper was^ 
authenticated by the ' governor, captain-general, and commander-in-chief of the land and 
naval forces of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations.' These titles sound 
gratefully to my ears. They are the only titles worth preserving ; all others are idle gew- 
gaws. Yes, sir, let * the governor, captain-general, and commander-in-chief of the State 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations' still preserve both the title and power given 
him by a sovereign state. I would respectfully ask the gentleman to draw a picture ; I 
will permit him to do so from the resources of his imagination, and those I ackhowledge 
to be abundant. Will he imbody forth a state without people 1 The humorous author of 
Don Quixote might do it, and Squire Sancho might revel in the fancied delights of an ex- 
alted sway. For my own part, I can form no idea, even the most indistinct, of such a* 
shadowy and spectral existence. A state without people ! Why, gentlemen might as 
well talk of a state without land. The very terms employed in the Constitution indicate 
the true character of the government. The terms * we, the people of the United States," 
mean nothing more nor less than * we, the people of the states united.' 

** The pernicious doctrine that this is a national and not a Federal Government, has receiv- 
ed countenance from the late proclamation and message of the President. The people are 
regarded as one mass, and the states as constituting one nation. I desire to know when 
this chemical process occurred. VHien were the states welded together into one mass T 
Was it before or since the Revolution t At what time was Virginia fused into an integral 
mass with the other states 1 Was it when she set herself up in opposition to Cromwell,, 
and refused to recognise the commonwealth ; asserted her independence of the protector's 
government ; declared that the ligament which bound her to England was a ligament 
which bound her to the crown of England, and that when the head which wore that crown 
was severed from the body, the tie of her allegiance was also broken 1 Or was it at the 
accession of Charles the Second, when she renewed her allegiance by and through a res- 
olution of her House of Burgesses 1 She then acquired that title which she has borne 
ever since, ' the dominion of Virginia.' Or did it occur at a later period 1 Was it in 1775,. 
when she adopted her state constitution, and exercised complete and sovereign power ? 
Or did it occur when the colonies, then become Tree, sovereign, and independent states,, 
united their common energies and resources to make good their declaration of independ- 
ence 1 This position would prove too much ; it would go to the extent of proving that 
France was also amalgamated with the states. She was a party to that war ; a most ef- 
ficient party. She spared neither her treasure nor her blood. Her ohivalric sons aided- 
ours in upbearing the flag of freedom. The idea is idle->I had almost said absurd— to at- 
tempt to deduce from such a source the doctrine that the states formed one mass, one na- 
-ion. Why, sir, sovereigns may form a league for war, er any other purpose ; that leagu* 

S 
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may be more or less iatimate according to its terms ; a league to jpreserve perpetual ami^ 
Ibr the advancement of the happiness aind welfare of all ; the conditions are aU subject to the 
trUl of the parties. 

*' The conclusion to which this false assumption leads is, that all sovereignty is vested in 
this government. And yet it is but a creature of the states — an emanation of their will. It 
wouldj with as much force, be contended that an ambassador was a sovereign. The ambas* 
Bador IS bound by his instructions, and are not we 1 The moment he exceeds his instruc- 
tions his power is annulled. The Constitution contains our instructions, and when we ex- 
ceed our power, we are guilty of a breach of trust, and are responsible to our masters. What 
49ort of sovereignty is this 1 If we had Hobbes, with his doctrine, that kings reign by Divine 
light, and are the Lord's anointed, to help us to a source for the sovereignty of this govern- 
ment, we should still be puzzled to find it. Who created you a government 1 You hold 
jrour existence at the pleasure of these states, and yet are sovereign over them. They may 
strike you out of existence by a word; demolish the Constitution, and scatter its fhtgments 
to the winds; and vet this government, the breath of their nostrils^ dares proclaim itself the 
only sovereign, and declares the sovereignty of the states a mere nonentity. For my part. I 
titterly renounce this doctrine. It is not only untrue and illogical, but anti- American, llie 
vgreat American idea was, and is, that sovereignty resides alone with the people, and that 
j>ubiic servants are but their agents. 

" If the government was not sovereign, it would be difficult to conceive how allegiance 
•could be due to it ; for allegiance was only due to sovereignty. There could be no allegiance 
without citizens ; and I should like to know how any one could be a citizen of this govem- 
inent. I have never seen such a citizen. If there be any such being, I should like to look 
upon him. I am a citizen of Yitginia, and I find in the Constitution a provision that, when 
I wend my way to New- York, or any other state, I should become not a citizen of New- York, 
or such other state, but entitled ' to all the privileges and immunities' of the citizens of that 
state. If a Marylander comes to Virginia pending an electicm, he cannot vote, or be retunb- 
•ed to the Legislature, because he possesses not the requisites, accord^g to the Constitution 
of that state, in reference to her own citizens. He may hold lands and alienate his lands, 
because that is a provision in favour of the citizen ; but if the Legislature should enact a law 
forbidding the alienation of lands, such law would be a rule binding upon the citizens of ev- 
ery other state in the Union holding lands within her borders. The true state of the case is 
this: it is because I owe allegiance to the State of Virginia that I owe obedience to the laws 
of this government. My state requires me to render such obedience. She has entered, into 
41 compact, which, while it continues, is binding on all her people. So would it be if she 
liad formed a treaty with a foreign power. I should be bound to obey the stipulations of 
such treaty, because she willed it. To this conclusion we must come at last. It is because 
I owe allegiance there that I owe obedience here. It is universally admitted that allegiance 
•and protection are reciprocal. I would ask. Who protects m^ rights of person and of prop- 
^erty i Who secures me from the prowling thief and assassm-s dagger 1 Is it the Feaeral 
^^vemment % No, sir : it is my own state, whose laws surround me like the air, unseen, 
lUifelt, but protect me as with a shield of adamant. What protection does this government 
.afford me 1 When I go upon the ocean, the great and common highway of nations, yout 
maritime jurisdiction is with me. I am not on the soil of my state, but I am still protected 
by her agency and through her means; for it is by reason of the compact she has made with 
iter co-states that the power of all is over me. She stipulates for the protection of her cid- 
~aens under such circumstances, and binds herself to aid in affording protection to the citixet^ 
of other states under similar circumstances. The mode in which such protection shall be 
afforded^ and the agents to be employed for accomplishing it, are designated by the compact 
into which she has entered. 

** The opposite inference which is attempted to be drawn from the mere fact that this gor« 
^emment may punish treason, is, in my opinion, wholly fhllacious. Treason against the 
TJnited States consists *in waging war agamst them, and giving aid and comfort to their en* 
«mies;' war is levied against the United States, or aid is given to their enemies. Now let 
me put a case. Suppose this feature had not t>een introduced into the Constitution : was it 
not evident that there would have existed no power to punish the offence designated 1 would 
any one state have had a right to punish it 7 If a citizen of the State of Massachusetts had 
gone into foreign parts, raised forces, and made a descent upon Virginia, Massachusetts 
could not have punished the offence, and Virginia could only have regarded the aggressor 
in the light of an enemy, piratical, predatorv, if you please, sir, but still an enemy. No law 
of treason could have covered the case. The concession of this power by the states was in- 
<iispensably necessary to the preservation of each, and, by necessary inference, the preserva- 
tion of the Union, rower to punish this offence is, then, given, and ^perly given. But it 
produces no transfer of allegiance, no more than a right to punish piracy on the high seas. 
But can this government punish treason agamst a state 1 Suj^se a minority oppose the 
4Luthorities of a state government: this may or may not be treason against the state, accord- 
ing to its laws; but, as to this government, it is an insurrection, which, upon demand made 
by the constituted authorities of the state, it is bound to assist in suppressing. Treason is 
as well punishable by a state as by this government ; and if the argument proves anything, 
it establishes the conclusion, that the state is invested with all the attributes of sovereignty, 
^nA that this goremmeiA is also invested with complete sovereignty, which leaves the axgu- 
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xx^nt in no better condition than we found it; in other words, maizes it no argument at all 
I think, Mr. President,.!^ it would puzzle the powers of logic (and I am well aware that 
I shall be followed by able logicians in this debate) to prove that a state can commit treason. 
Against whom can she commit treason 1 Against the United States? She happens to be 
one of them ; and I take it that it would be rather difficult to show how she couJd commit 
treason against herself 

" This amalgamating doctrine is followed out into most singular consequences. Sir, it is 
49aid that I do not rejiresent on this floor the State of Virginia, but the United States* Strange 
hallucination ! This I must consider as vital in its consequences. It brings into question 
the great right of instructions; for if it be true, the State of Delaware has as full and abso- 
lute control over my actions as the State of Virginia. No, sir, I repudiate this doctrine ; I 
owe no responsibility, politically speaking, elsewhere than to my state. And if any senator 
£rom that state should dare oppose her instructions. I mieht say, with perfect confidence, to 
.quote the remarks of one of her most gifled sons, tnat 4f he would not be instructed in his 
seat, he would very soon be instructed out of it.' This doctrine is founded in a gross mis- 
conception of the nature and character of our institutions. 

" I am bound, as the representative of Viiginia, to advance the interests of the whole Union, 
l)ecau$e, by doing so, I elevate her interests; to do justice to all, because she requires it at 
my hands ; to resist every e^ort to inflict injury upon any, because I am instructed by her 
motto, *sic semper iAfromim^ to avoid injustice, and to detest tyranny and oppression; to op- 
pose all laws which are of a dangerous tendency, however small the minority in which I may 
stand, urged on and encouraged in that course by the moral to be found in that other motto 
to which she clings, ^ perseverando,^ By pursuing these instructions I fulfil her wishes, and 
•contribute all that in nie lies to the advancement of the happiness and prosperity of these 
United States. 

" Gentlemen n%ht say what they pleased, but such doctrines would convert the states into 
mere petty corporations, provinces of one great consolidated government. These principles 
$ave to this government authority to veto all state laws, not merely by act of Congress, but 
by the sword and bayonet. They would place the President at the head of the regular army 
in array against the states, and the sword and cannon would come to be the common arbi- 
ter; he might hang and quarter whom he pleased as traitors or trangressors against the rights 
of the great sovereign power of this government. No man could be so blind as not to see 
the results. Before he invested the President with the powers claimed for him, he would 
like to know whether he could do it safely. I say the JPresident, not Andrew Jackson ; I 
•deal' in generalities when I ask whether these powers can safely be intrusted to the President. 
No rule could be established for their exercise but the executive will. If the case of Geor- 

Eia was presented to one President (I am glad that the missionaries are turned out, for one re- 
actory state gives us employment enough), we should hear of ' superadded obligations,' 
while under another she might be patted on the back, and smiled upon graciously, and told 
that her proceedings were not only just, but meritorious. * I do not mean to cast reproach on 
•either president, but I cannot consent to live under such a system; it is irrational. Before 
we commit our dearest rights to the executive department, let us find out some method of 
•causing all our presidents to think alike, and thereby prevent them fsom hanging one man 
and rewarding another for the very same act. The rules which are now to govern us are 
locked up in me recesses of the human heart, where no man can read them. Better have at 
once the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

" In IBOO, all these doctrines were, as I had hoped, put down once and forever. I had not 
ojpected that they would at this time have been brought into discussion. For thirty odd 
jears they had been in a state of torpidity, but all of a sudden they are warmed into life, and 
now bask in the influence of the President's proclamation. Well may the senator from 
JMaine (Mr. Holmes), upon being so suddenly awakened, be astonished at his bed-fellows, 
and wonder how he has become so thick with them. It was sin&:ular, indeed, that the sena- 
tor should be found all of a sudden supporting, and I resisting, the measures and principles 
of the President. I have given the administration, and am still prepared to give to the ad- 
ministration, as nigral support.as any administration ought reasonably to expect; but I am 
now fairly distanced by the senator from Maine. We were told three years ago, in a cele- 
brated debate on a most celebrated resolution (Mr. Foot's resolution), that there had existed 
in bygone times a firm under the style of ' James Madison, Felix Grundy, John Holmes, 
and,' if he could dare mention the other partner, ' the Devil.' The senator from Teonessee 
withdrew his name publicly from die concern, and that of the senior partner, declaring that 
they would have notning to do with the rest of the concern, and expressed the hope that his 
Satanic majesty would take good care of the other partner. I should like to know if the 
inajority of the old firm have again united, and are now carrying on business." 

[Mr. Holmes begged the senator from Virginia to yield the floor while he corrected a slight 
«rror which the gentleman had made in his statements relative to the afi^airs of the finn. 
The original firm was " James Madison, Felix Grundy, and the Devil." The senator from 
T'ennessee withdrew, and inserted my name, leaving me and his Satanic majesty to man- 
age the concerns of the firm. If the senator from Virginia wishes to know how the concern 
islands at present, he would inform him that his Satanic majesty had gone over to the Nulli- 
^rs, and much about the same time with the senator from Virginia.*] 

« So publi«hed in the National Intelligencer ; the sketch in the Telegraph is different. Mr. Ty- 
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Mr. Tyler resumed: "He had concluded that his Satanic majesty had obtained a com* 
idete mastery over the whole concern, for he should show that nothing but the workings of 
ids spirit could have produced such a bill as this. 

** The question of secession was not now regularly under consideration. It would be 
highly improper now to agitate it. I will throw out no remark,^' said Mr. T., " limited as 
would be the influence which my opinions would have over the conduct of others, which 
could by possibility be construed, however remotely, into an inducement to any state in this 
Union to withdraw from it. I will rather take instructions, in this respect, from the course* 
which the Legislature of Virginia has but recently adopted, who left out of her decision this 
question, when she had the subject of Federal relations under consideration. It was a great,, 
he would say a vital question, and should not be decided hastily or precipitately. I protest,, 
however, against the right of the President to decide it for Congress. It is a question which 
exclusively refers itself to the co-states, or their representatives here. The President had an- 
nounced his decision, somewhat authoritatively, to the public; and this constitutes, with me, nO' 
inconsiderable reason against voting him militsiry power to carry into execution this foregone 
conclusion. To arm him with military power is to give him authority to crush South Car- 
olina, should she adopt secession. When the question comes up (I trust it never will), 
should the decision be formally pronounced against the right of secession, it would come to- 
be a subject worthy of all reflection, whether the military arm should be exerted, or oth* 
er measures of a milder nature, but equally efficacious, be resorted to. It would probably 
be found that the course of commercial restrictions on the commerce of a seceding state- 
would be more efi*ectual to bring her back into the Union than the employment of a hundred 
thousand armed men. These were weighty subjects, and their decision should never be an- 
ticipated. I cannot believe, sir, that any state will ever consent to forego the blessings of 
union, without the greatest pressure and extremity of sufiering. 

" In relation to the Supreme Court, he had but a few words to sav. I entertain all due re- 
spect for the judges of that august tribunal. Towards the venerable chief-justice I cannotr 
express myself too warmly. In the midst of all the changes of a fitful era, he has been uni*^ 
formly the same. From the rising to the setting of the sun he has known no change. The 
country has known where to find him, and he has deceived no man in regard to his political- 
opinions. Consistency in a politician is a virtue of the highest order. You know always 
when to trust and how to trust such a man, for he never deceives you. Unlike the change* 
lings of the hour, the butterflies that assume new colour with every passing day, circumstan- 
ces transpire ana time rolls on, but he knows no change. Such has been, and still is, Chief-^ 
justice Marshall. We are at a loss which most to admire, the profound knowledge and lo-^ 
gical accuracy which he displays, or the purity and innocency of his life. Whether I agree 
with or difler from such a man on political subjects, such difierence can in naught abate ^om 
my admiration and respect for him as a man and as a citizen. Will I intrust my life to him ? 
Yes. My property 1 Yes. But I tell you that the chief-justice cannot still the roaring of 
cannon, or the noise of drums, when governments are in the field. There can be but one 
ultimate arbiter when matters haVe attained that crisis, and that is the sword. I trust it will 
be very long before we come to such an issue. 

" Tne senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Wilkins), and in this example he had been follow- 
ed by the senator from New-Jersey (Mr. Frelinghuysen), has cited a certain preamble and 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly of Virginia in the year 1809, upon a proposi- 
tion from the State of Pennsylvania to establish a common arbiter to decide questions ari- 
sing between a state court and the United States Court. The proposition itself was some- 
what extraordinary, since it was confined by its terms to the sole case of a difierence in: 
opinion between the courts, and omitted any provision for collisions between other depart- 
ments of the two governments. The resolutions and preamble referred to were adopted by 
a unanimous vote. I stated, upon another occasion, that perfect unanimity in a legisla- 
tive bodv on any question of interest furnished, generally, the strongest evidence Uiat the 
subject had not been examined. The accuracy of this opinion had been somewhat test- 
ed in the Pennsylvania Legislature this winter. Last winter that body was unanimous in: 
its opposition to any reduction of the tarifi*; I am happy to ^nd that this is no longer the 
case, a small minority having been found there entertaining difierent opinions; and my 
hope is, that that minority will acquire daily strength. But there is no general rule with- 
out an exception, and an exception was found in the proposition from Pennsylvania in: 
1809. How would it be possible to establish a common arbiter possessing sufficient impar- 
tiality in the decision of controversies between this government and a state ? By whom to 
be appointed, and how preserved, unaffected by those influences which operate more or less 
sensibly on all public agents 1 The Supreme Court might well be esteemed better qualified 
for the task than any new tribunal which could be established. As to the reasoning con- 
tained in the preamble, the probability is that it was not examined. The resolution imbod- 
ied the sentiments of the General Assembly; and I put it to the candour of honourable sena- 
tors to say if they would not consider it rather unjust if they were held answerable for alt 
the errors and inaccuracies contained in reports daily laid upon our table, into which no one 
cares to look. If gentlemen were desirous of ascertaining the true sentiments of Virginia on 
the interesting subject discussed by them, I refer them to the celebrated report drawn b]r Mr. 
Madison, in the year 1800, wherein this subject is fully examined. And if they require to 

ler did not hear the concluding words of Mr. Holmes, or he would have disclaimed their applicatioik 
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be informed of the existing state of public opinion in Virginia, I refer them to the recent 
proceedings of the Legislature of that state, which has again reiterated the decision pro- 
nounced by it in 1800. I desire to add one more remark before I quit this branch of the 
jBubject. Compliments are daily paid to Virginia. She is called * the Old Dominion/ 
•* good old Virginia.' While she is thus complimented, her advice is rarely ever foUow- 
^ed ; her doctrines are contemned ; and it is supposed that full compensation is found for 
all this in the use of soothing epithets and flattermg phrases. If you would only give her 
credit for honesty, and follow her doctrines, then, my life on it, the spectacle now exhib- 
ited would never be seen again. I would undertake to say, that if the doctrines of Vir- 
ginia were followed out, collisions would never arise between the government of the Uni- 
ted States and the state governments. Her doctrine is simply this : exert no other power 
than that which was confided to you. Instead of looking at Virginia as she is at present 
looked at, she ought to be regarded as she deserves. If found nodding at her post, if found 
-slumbering for a moment, every forgotten word, every careless report is hunted up, brought 
forth against her, and cited as the Virginia doctrine. I would say, follow her true doc- 
trines ; listen to her as a sister. She has made great sacrifices on the altar of the Union. 
There is no state in this Union more desirous to preserve the institutions of the country. 
If you listen to her now, you will restore harmony to the country. 

** My honourable friend from Pennsylvania has alluded to the whiskey insurrection, and, 
in no unfriendly spirit, has said that that insurrection had arisen in that very strip of land 
'Which was formerly a matter of controversy between his state and mine ; ^om which he 
i¥ould have it inferred that Virginia was justly chargeable with that proceeding. Now I 
Bubmit it to the senator to say, if he does not tbink it rather unfair, after having obtained, 
hy hook or by crook, that which was fairly ours, to debit us with all the offences of which 
the inhabitants might afterward be guilty 1 The fact was, that the land was ours right- 
fully, honestly ; but Pennsylvania put in her claim to it, and her citizens nullified the de- 
<;isions of our courts, and, in some instances, gave our people black eyes and bloody noses. 
Tor whatsoever may be the opinion of the world to the contrary, the oldfashioned play of 
Tough roll and tumble is as well understood in Pennsylvania as in Kentucky. Sir, we had 
either to fight or back out ; and it was thought better, by the men of that day, to give up 
the land than to fight for it. The people dwelling on this side of that line are in favour 
of good order ; they hated all schemes which were likely to interrupt the tranquillity of 
fiociety ; they were against the whiskey insurrection, and assisted to put it down, and 
would be found at all times opposed to whatever would put in jeopardy the stability of our 
institutions. I leave, therefore, the whiskey insurrection, where it properly belongs, to 
the State of Pennsylvania ; and the honourable senator may adjust the whole matter with 
his neighbours of Pittsburgh and its vicinity. [Mr. T. begged pardon of the Senate for this 
deviation from the course of his remarks, and would return to that course, and relieve the 
Senate with as much speed as possible.] 

" Sir," said he, *' if any man would run a comparison between a federal system, such as we 
liave, and a consolidated system, he could not fail to express his warmest admiration at 
the beauty of the first. When I contemplate the difference between them, it has struck 
me with astonishment that any portion of this Union should desire to see a consolidated 
j;overnment established on the ruins of a federal republic ; that beautiful system which, 
if truly carried out, is calculated to render us the happiest and most powerful people on 
the face of the earth. He could compare it to nothing so properly as the solar system. It 
was the sun (the Federal Government), giving light, heat, and attraction to the planets re- 
Tolving round it in their proper orbits. No two could come in contact with each other ; 
they rolled on in ceaseless splendour, so long as they preserved the course pointed out by 
the Constitution. It was impossible for them to come into collision either with the gov- 
ernment, or with each other, so long as they were confined within their proper orbits. 
The people of the states were attached to the state governments, to whom they looked 
for protection, and to the Federal Government, which guarantied the safety of the whole. 
The state governments exercise a paternal sway ; they regulate the domestic concerns, 
prescribe the rules of property, the punishment of crimes, the internal police, and throw 
the aegis of protection over the family circle. To this are co;ifided the great powers of 
peace and war ; the sword and the purse are here. Power, however, often forgets right. 
The states act as sentinels upon the watchto\yer to give the alarm on the approach of 
tyranny ; and, being organized into governments, stand ready, after all other measures 
shall fail, and the only ^ternative is slavery or resistance, to resist. 

*' Take, on the other hand, a consolidated government — the states but mere petty corpo- 
rations — and what would be the consequences 1 Would such a government secure and 
retain the confidence and affection of the people, or promote their interest 1 It would be a 
mere government of parchment, dependant on the will of an arbitrary majority, and he 
would not care how it was disposed of. You might burn it, if you pleased, at the point of 
the bayonet. Could any man coming from Maine or Massachusetts understand the rights 
and interests of the people of Maryland or Virginia, or legislate properly for their interior 
^concerns'! It was in vain to think of it. 

'*Mr. T. said he thought he had long seen a tendency towards consolidation in the le^ia - 
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lation of CoBgress. He would show how it worked. First, the ]x>wer was assnined to 
direct the internal improvement throughout the Union ; next, the power to regulate do- 
mestic industry ; and last comes the right to carry on a system of general education. 

** Strip the state governments of their powers, one by one, and why preserve them at all ? 
Would the people long endure two sets of tax-gatherers clutching at the fruits of their in- 
dustry 1 No, sir: the state governments would become useless, only serving to encumber 
and retard the machinery, and would speedily pass out of existence. What follows 1 The 
concentration of augmented power here would swell the importance of the presidential 
office. Popular convulsions would inevitably follow. The public mind would be fretted 
by the constant collision of parties, and all would adopt the expedient which was most 
readily at hand. The presidential term would first be enlarged for a greater number, of 
years ; then extended for life ; and the sceptre would speedily be handed over to the lineal 
Issue ; a * kic jactV would be all that would remain to inform after ages that this had 
once been the land of the free. These things must not be. Rely upon it, the people are 
rousing ; * the Campbells are coming.' The banner of state rights hovers over the lakea 
and spreads its broad folds over the distant waters of the West. The patriots who have 
heretofore been separated by the ephemeral contests of the day will come back again, and 
settle down with us on the great common principles which the preservation of the Federal 
Union calls upon us to defend. I have no fear of the ultimate result ; * truth is mighty^ 
and will prevail.* Many will be overwhelmed in the first onset, myself, probably, among 
the number, because the power we have to oppose is gigantic ; but victory, in the end, is 
certain. These principles had triumphed in 1800, when they had to encounter disadvan- 
tages equally great, and if they fail now, the dajrs of this republic may be considered as 
numbered. 

** I have not argued these questions with any reference to South Carolina ; my own state, 
every state in the Union, is interested in their decision. I leave South Carolina to take 
care of herself; she rests in the hands of her able senators on this floor. I disclaim the 
policy adopted by her ; all here know that I did not approve of her course. I will not join 
in the denunciations which have been so loudly thundered against her, nor will I deny that 
she has much cause of complaint. She has put much at hazard, but I trust we shall have 
a safe deliverance from our present condition, and that all cause of complaint may speedily 
he put an end to ; I leave her, therefore, where I found her, without at this time making 
farther reference to her. 

** In the course of the examination I have made into this subject, I have been led to ana- 
IjTze certain doctrines which have gone out to the world over the signature of the Presi- 
dent. I know that my language may be seized ou by those who are disposed to carp at 
my course, and to misrepresent me. Since I have held a place on this floor I have not 
courted the smiles of the executive, but whenever he had done any act in violation of the 
constitutional rights of the citizen, or trenching on the rights of the Senate, I have been 
found in opposition to him. When he appointed corps of editors to oflSce, I thought it was 
my duty to oppose his course. When he appointed a minister to a foreign court without 
the sanction of law, I also went against him, because, on my conscience, I believed that 
the act was wrong. Such was my course, acting, as I did, under a sense of the duty I 
owed to my constituents ; and I wilt now say, I care not how loudly the trumpet may b& 
sounded, nor how low the priests may bend their knees before the object of their idolatry, 
I will be at the side of the President, crying in his ear, * Remember, Philip, thou art mor*- 
tal!' 

<' I now come to the most important part of the work which I have to perform. I shall 
now proceed to touch the bill itself; and I propose to dissect its provisions and expose its 
enormities. He should take it up by sections, because he believed that the work had not 
yet been done, and he desired that the Senate should be fully advised of the character of 
the bill before they enacted it into a law. He regarded it as the first fruit of the doctrines 
he had combated. 

" I object to the first section, because it confers on the President the power of closing old 
ports of entry, and establishing new ones. It has been rightly said by the gentleman from.. 
Kentucky. (Mr. Bibb) that this was a prominent cause which led to the Revolution. The 
Boston Port Bill, which removed the custom-house from Boston to Salem, first roused the 
people to resistance. To guard against tl^ very abuse, the Constitution had confided to< 
Congress the power to regulate commerce ; the establishment of ports of entry formed a 
material part of this power, and one which required legislative enactment. Now I deny^ 
that Congress can deputize its legislative powers. If it may one, it may all ; and thus a 
majority here can, at their pleasure, change the very character of tite government. The 
President might come to be invested with authority to make all laws which his discretion 
might dictate. It is vain to tell me,'* said Mr. T., " that I imagine a case which will never 
exist. I tell you, sir, that power is cumulative, and that patronage begets power. The 
reasoning is unanswerable. If you can part with your power in one instance, you may in, 
another and another. You may confer upon the President the right to declare war ; and 
this very provision may fairly be considered as investing him with authority to make war 
at his mere will and pleasure on cities, towns, and villages. The prosperity of a city de-^ 
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petids on tbe position of its custom-house and port of entry. Tske the case of Nor- 
folk, Richmond, and Fredericksbtirg, in my own state : who doubts trat that to remore- 
the custom-house from Norfolk to Old Point Comfort, of Richmond to the mouth of Chick- 
ahominy, or of Frederickshnrg to Tappahannock or Urbanna, would utterly annihilate 
those towns 1 I have no tongue to express my sense of the probable injustice of thd 
measure. Sir, it involves the innocent with the guilty. Take the case of Ciharleston ;. 
what if ninety-nine merchants were ready and willing to comply with your revenue laws, 
and that but one man could be found to resist them ; would you run the hazard of destroy- 
ing the ninety-nine in order to punish one 1 Trade is a delicate subject to touch ; once 
divert it out of its regular channels, and nothing is more difficult than to restore it. Thi» 
measure may involve the actual property of every man, woman, and child in that city ; 
and this, too, when you have a redundancy of millions in your treasury, and when no in- 
terest can sustain injury by awaiting the actual occurrence of a case of resistance to your 
laws, before you would have an opportunity to legislate. 

** Agam : * All duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States ;' and yet this section invests the President with authority to exact cash duties at 
one place, while the credit system prevails at another. These extraordinary powers were 
to be exercised, not only to put down unlawful combinations, but whenever there were 
any * unlawAil threats.' Now I wish to know, for I am much attached to a distinct and 
definite phraseology, what would be considered as constituting unlawful threats ? If one 
of the government inspectors should chance to be abused by a drunken blackguard in the 
streets, was that to be deemed an * unlawful threat,* which would invest the President 
"With authority to call the military into requisition ? Every power is surrendered, and the 
discretion of the President is the only rule for his government. 

** But this is not all. He is farther empowered to employ the land and naval forces t<y 
put down all * aiders and abettors.' How far will this authority extend ? Suppose the 
Legislature of South Carolina should happen to be in session : I will not blink the question,, 
suppose the Legislature to be in session at the time of any disturbance, passing laws in 
furtherance of the ordinance which has been adopted by the convention of that state ; 
might they not be considered by the President as aiders and abettors ? The President 
might not, perhaps, march at the head of his troops, with a flourish of drums and trum- 
pets, and with bayonets fixed, into the state-house yard at Columbia ; but, if he did so, he 
would find a precedent for it in English history.*^ So, also, Covernor Hayne would be in 
some danger ; and any judge or juror who should dare to justify the popular movement by 
any judgment or verdict against the tariff laws, would run the hazard of being suppressed. 
But, sir, the thing might not even stop here. My own state has never failed to denounce 
these tarififlaws as unjust and unconstitutional ; and, inasmuch as all such denunciations- 
have a tendency to excite the public mind, it might fall under the appellation of * aiders, 
and abettors.' I, too, sir, have fbllowed the example of Virginia in op{>osftion to the pro- 
tective policy, and it may be my fhte to be punished under the first section of this bill — ^I 
say the first section. 

" I have all proper confidence in the President, but I have an instinctive abhorrence ta 
confiding extravagant powers in the hands of any one man. If they should be used by the 
present President with a proper discretion, and for the common good ; if our institutions- 
should come safely out of his hands, yet the precedent would be le^ on tbe statute-book, 
and other f^esidents might not use the power so beneficially. Rome was perfectly safe 
when she called Cincinnatus fh>m the plough and clothed him with dictatorial authority ; 
but she had cause long to bewail the dictatorship of Sylla and Caius Marius. I, therefore, 
say nay to this grant of powers. I care hot what may be the character of the chief ma- 
gistrate, how high his public worth may be rated, or how great and splendid may have 
been his services to his country : I will not intrust such powers in his hands. I would not 
even have confided them to him who was properly called Patria Pater. 

" The second section extends the powers of the United States courts over a portion of the 
criminal jurisdiction now belonging to the state courts exclusively. Let me state a case 
If an officer of the customs shall difilbr, in regard to any matter appertaining to bis duties^' 
from any citizen of Richmond, or any oth^r place, and a quarrel should thereupon arise^ 
and the custom-house officer shaU beat and maltreat such citizen, no redress for tbe injury 
can be obtained in the state courts, and the action for damages can alone be brought in the 
Federal courts. Nay, sir, rf the revenue officer ^mmit murder, cold-Uooded murder, he i& 
triable for the same only before the United States court, maugre the laws of Virginia, which 
prescribe the punishment fbr the ofiTence and the mode of trial. Thus rescuing the citizen 
from responsibility to the tribumds of the state of which he is. a eitizen, and overturning^ 
usages which have existed throu^ aH time. 

** The well-known and established legsd means of proceeding in the slate courts are, by 
this section, also abrogated, by preventing writs of replevin, det4nue, or trover, or attach- 
ments in equity, where the subject of the suit may be in the hands of any officer of the 
United States, bo matter how acquired. Can it be the design of ^e Senate, by a law ap- 

* " Coltaiel Pride's puige,*' as it was called in the time of Oliver CttiamtXL 
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slicable to every state in the Union, to deprive the state courts of the jurisdiction they 
Xave eigoyed, ab urbe condita, to the decided profit and convenience of the citizens of the 
country 1 • 

*' The third section carries out the second, and furnishes an instance of practical nullifi- 
cation every way equal to the South Carolina ordinance. It presents the singular spectacle 
of the translation of a cause ad aliud examen ; while the record, the only evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a case, is left behind. It requires an act to be done by * a court,' and yet declares 
that this very act is to be deemed and taken as done when the petition for its performance is 
left in the office of the clerk of the court. Farther, after the suit is removed by the de- 
fendant, by the mere deposite of his petition for removal, without notice to the plaintiff, 
the plaintiff is required to proceed de novo ; and if he does not comply with this unknown 
order, a judgment of nonpros, is to be entered against him, with costs. Now, sir, I beg to 
.^ow what the plaintiff has done to merit all this 1 He has brought a proper suit in a 
proper court, against a proper defendant, which suit the defendant may or may not remove 
.at his own pleasure ; and yet the plaintiff is to be burdened with all the costs, in any event, 
which may have been incurred in the state court ; nor is the defendant required to give 
l>ond to answer costs and damages, not even the additional costs to which the plaintiff may 
•be liable. 

" I pass over the fourth section, and proceed to the fifth. This provision inspires all the 
ofilcers of the government, and all the * state authorities,' from the governor down to the 
constable, with the spirit of prophecy. Formerly, that was a spirit which visited the 
"world at intervals 'wide and far between.' It was that spirit which * touched Isaiah's 
holy lips with fire,' and had its origin, not in parliaments or legislative assemblies, but in 
a much higher source. But this section converts every petty officer into a prophet, and 
endows him with the faculty of foretelling coming events. [Mr. T. then referred to the 
Janguage of the bill, which empowers the President to call out the military and naval force, 
when he shall be informed that the laws will, in any event, be obstructed.] If the Presi- 
4ent was informed that the laws will be obstructed, these coming events are to be arrest- 
ed by the interposition of executive power. How would this work 1 No, I will not say 
Jbow would, but how might it work 1 A judge — no, a constable, picks up an anonymous 
letter, or a general order, such as has been exhibited here in this debate, in which there 
was a great talk about a military force — a steaYnboat had lowered the flag of the United 
estates half-mast, and raised above it a tri-coloured ensign ; he communicates these omin- 
ous facts, dovetailed with such comments and rumours as his fears may have created or 
idle gossip conjured up, and the President adopts the conclusion that the revenue laws 
will be violated, and issues his proclamation accordingly. Yet, afler all, it may turn out 
Ihat this informant has been frightened with shadows, and shadows would have more ef- 
iect upon one of these officers than ten thousand men armed in proof would have upon 
the President himself. Take the controversy now pending between the States of New- 
York and New- Jersey, which materially affects the interests of the city of New- York; and 
suppose that the Supreme Court decides against New- York, and issues its process against 
•Governor Marcy ; the people of the city are roused against the decision, denounce the Su- 
preme Court, have numerously-attended meetings in their City Hall, and parade their 
43treets in a threatening attitude. What is to be done 1 The marshal makes no effort to 
execute the process, but reports to the President that the laws will be resisted. A proc- 
lamation is thereupon issued ; the miUtary is ordered out ; and a collision may or may not 
he brought on, as the feeling or policy of the hour shall prevail. 

" The sixth section of the bill he viewed as a Botany Bay law. It was, in fact, a Bota- 
ny Bay law, with one exception, that the law in England requires conviction before trans- 
portation ; by this, transportation precedes conviction. There, a place is designated to which 
ithe convict may be transported ; here, to such convenient place as the judge and marshal 
shall appoint. The marshal is also authorized to 'make such other provision,' for the safe 
Jceeping of the prisoner, I presume is meant, as he may deem * necessary and expedient.' 
Suppose a man to be arrested for a debt due the United States ; the jails are closed against 
liis reception, and the marshal is to cany him to some convenient place ; is he not completely 
in the power of the officer 1 and may he not drag him away, far firom his friends, to any 
place he may please, and, under the authority to do whatever he may deem * necessary and 
-expedient,' put chains upon his limbs, cast him into a loathsome dungeon, and carry him 
to the end of the earth 1 Is there anything in the section which limits his discretion to the 
state wherein the party may be arrestedl If such was the intention, why not so have 
said 1 When the liberty and rights of the people are concerned, why leave that uncertain 
which may so readily be rendered certain 1 The absence of all such Umitation on the dis- 
cretion of the officer, as 'the section now stands, raises the implication that no such re- 
striction is designed. It may be said that the judge and marshal may be well trusted. It 
may or may not be so. But there can be no necessity for extending a power which may 
be abused when the abuse may so easily be limited and restrained. 

^' There was no ambiguity about this measure. The prophecy had already gone forth ; 
Iho President has said that the laws will be obstructed. The President has not only fore- 
told the coming difficulties, but he has also assembled an army. The city of Charleston, 
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if report spoke trae, was now & beleaguered city ; the cannon of Fort Pinckney are point- 
ing at it ; and although they are now quietly sleeping, they axe ready to open their thun- 
ders whenever the voice of authority shall give the command. And shall these terrors be 
let loose because some one man may refuse to pay some small modicum of revenue, which 
Congress, the day alter it came into the treasury, might vote in satisfaction of some un- 
fouiuled daim 1 Shall we set so small a value upon the lives of the people 1 Let us, at 
least, wait to see the course of measures. We can never be too tardy in commencing 
the work of blood. May we not indulge the expectation Uiat South Carolina will have 
«ome regard to her own peace, and not bring matters to an issue with unnecessary precip- 
itation 1 I hope that a voice, which has gone forth from Virginia, will arrest her atten- 
tion. Sir, I have heard my state slightingly called the Mediator State. She is so, and I 
xejoice that she has assumed that office. In tlie great cause of union, I trust she will al- 
ways joyfully press forward, and addressing herself to a sister state, whose interests are 
nearly identical with her own, I will not doubt but that her mediation will prove success- 
ful. Then scoff at her who may, she will have presented you the olive branch, and fur- 
iiished new cause for your gratitude and aiiection. 

** I regret that the course adopted here has not been better calculated to avoid a rupture. 
I fear me that what has been done has been but too well calculated to chafe the spirit of 
that honoured and lofty state. An army had been sent thither, instead of a messenger of 
peace ; revenue-cutters to watch her commeroe ; an armed ship riding in her roadstead ; 
and a proclamation issued breathing denunciation. These were not calculated to allay 
excitement I think a better course might have been adoptedv If the President had rest- 
ed upon his message at the opening of the session, my belief is that the tariff would have 
been reduced. But it was in the nature of man to fight for money. Some of the advo- 
cates of the tariff on this side of the Potomac were ready to yield a portion ; but I fear 
that, to others, the temptation of high profits is too strong to be resisted, more especially 
when the army and navy, and the whole military force, are to be employed to rivet high 
duties on the country. An honourable exception was found in Virginia. All classes of 
society and aU interests united in recommending a suitable modification, manufacturer and 
all, so far as the resolutions of the Legislature furnished any evidence of public sentiment. 
But it is a bad mode of settling disputes to make soldiers your ambassadors, and to point 
to the halter and the gallows as your ultimatum. 

" Sir, if a foreign country violates her treaty stipulations, spoliates upon your commerce, 
and holds your friendship as nothing, you still negotiate ; you resort to every possible ex- 
pedient to preserve peace ; you will invest the President with no discretionary power to 
declare war ; but, if a state braves your authority and threatens to set your laws at defi- 
ance, you pant for the contest, and commit to the hands of the President unlimited dis- 
cretion ; and yet, what are the horrors of a foreign compared with those of an intestine 
warl 

*' If the majority shall pass this bill, they must do it on their own responsibility ; I will 
liave no part in it. When gentlemen recount the blessings of union ; when they dwell 
upon the past, and sketch out in bright perspective the future, they awaken in my breast 
^aU the pride of an American ; my pulse beats responsive to theirs ; and I regard union, 
next to freedom, as the greatest of blessings. Yes, sir, * the Federal Union must be pre- 
served.' But how 1 Will you seek to preserve it by force 1 Will you appease the angry 
spirit of discord by an oblation of blood 1 Suppose that the proud and haughty spirit of 
South Carolina shall not bend to your high edicts in token of fealty ; that you make war 
upon her, hang her governor, her legislators, and judges as traitors, and reduce her to the 
condition of a conquered province— have you preserved the Union 1 This Union consists 
of twenty-four states ; would you have preserved the Union by striking out one of the 
states — one of the Old Thirteen 1 Gentlemen had boasted of the flag of our country, with 
its thirteen stars. When the light of one of these stars shall have been extinguished, will 
the flag wave over us under which our fathers fought 1 If we are to go on striking out 
star after star, what will finally remain but a central and a burning sun, blighting and de- 
stroying every germe of liberty 1 The flag which I wish to wave over me is that which 
.floated in triumph at Saratoga and Yorktown. It bore upon it thirteen states, of which 
South Carolina was one. Sir, there is a great difference between preserving union and 
preserving government ; the Union may be annihilated, yet government preserved ; but 
under such a government no man ought td desire to live. 

** His mode of preserving the Union was by restoring mutual confidence and affection 
among the members, by doing justice and obeying the dictates of policy. The President 
has pointed out the mode in his opening message. We had been informed that there was, 
an excess of $6,000,000 in the treasuiy. I would destroy that excess ; yet I would not 
rashly and rudely lay hands on the manufacturer, if I had the power to do so. While giv- 
ing peace to one section, I would not produce discord in another. It would be to accom- 
plish nothing, to appease discord in one section and produce it in another. The manufac- 
turers desire time ; give them time, ample time. If they would come down to the reve- 
nue standard and abandon the protective policy, I would allow them full time. I present 
these suggestions, for I am anxious to see this vexed question adjusted. 

T 
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« It had been said that it would not do to offer terms while South Carolina maintained 
a menacing attitude. I consider this view altogether erroneous. Shall not justice be 
done to the other Southern States 1 They, too, complain loudly, deeply, of the oppressive- 
burdens under which they labour in common with South Carolina. But, regard it as ex* 
clusively a South Carolina question ; what prevents you from yielding to her wishes t 
Pride done stands in the way — ^false pride. It is the worst, the most pernicious of 
counsellors. Against its influence Lord Chatham and Edmund Burke raised their voices- 
in the British Parliament ; but the reply was that it would not do to make terms with re- 
volted colonies ; and a besotted ministry lost to the English crown its brightest jewel. It 
is idle to talk of degrading government by yielding terms. This government is strong — 
South Carolina weak. The strong man may grant terms to the weak, and, by so doing, 
give the highest evidence of magnanimity. All history teems with instances of the evils* 
springing from false pride in governments. Bruised thrones, dismembered empires, crush- 
ed republics — these are its bitter fruits. Let us throw it from us, and try the efficacy of 
that engine which tyrants never use ; that great engine which would save Poland to Rus* 
sia, Ireland to England, and South Carolina, not as a province with her palmetto trailing' 
in the dust, but as a free, sovereign, and independent state, to this confederacy — ^the en- 
gine of redress. This is my advice. 

*' But my advice is disregarded : you rush on to the contest ; you subdue South Caroli- 
na; you drive her citizens into the morasses, where Marion and Sumter found refuge; 
you level her towns and cities in the dust; you clothe her daughters in mourning, and- 
make helpless orphans of her rising sons ; where, then, is your glory 1 Glory comes not 
from the blood of slaughtered brethren. Gracious God ! is it necessary to urge such con- 
siderations on an American Senate 1 Whither has the genius of America fled ? We have 
had darker days than the present, and that genius has saved us. Are we to satisfy the 
discontents of the people by force — by shooting some, and bayoneting others ? Force may 
convert freemen into slaves ; but after you have made them slaves, will they look with 
complacency on their chains 1 When you have subdued South Carolina, lowered her 
proud flag, and trampled her freedom in the dust, will she love you for the kindness yoa 
have shown her 1 No ; she will despise and hate you. Poland will hate Russia until she 
is again free ; and so would it be with South Carolina. I would that I had but moral in- 
fluence enough to save my country in this hour of peril. If I know myself, I would perit 
all, everything that I hold most dear, if I could be the means of stilling the agitated bil- 
lows. I have no such power ; I stand here manacled in a minority, whose efforts can 
avail but little. You, who are the majority, have the destinies of the country in your 
hands. If war shall grow out of thi& measure, you are alone responsible. I will wash 
my hands of the business. Rather than give my aid, I would surrender my station here^ 
for I aspire not to imitate the rash boy who sat fire to the Ephesian dome. No, sir, I 
will lend no aid to the passage of this bill. I had almost said that ' I had rather be a do^ 
and bay the moon than such a Roman.' I will nOt yet despair : Rome had her Curtius, 
Sparto her Leonidas, and Athens her band of devoted patriots ; and shall it be said that 
the American Senate contains not one man who will step forward to rescue his country 
in this her moment of peril 1 Although that man may never wear an earthly crown or 
sway an earthly sceptre, eternal fame shall wreathe an evergreen around his brow, and 

his name shall rank with those of the proudest patriots of the proudest climes." 

• 

The bill was passed, and it is Mr. Tyler's proud boast that his name standi 
recorded as the only " nay" on the journal, on the vote at its final passage. 
The other opponents of the bill, Mr. Calhoun at their head, left the Senate 
Chamber when the vote was taken, considering farther opposition useless* 
During the progress of this bill, however, efforts were made in both houses to- 
terminate the controversy peaceably. A bill greatly reducing the duties, but 
not surrendering the doctrine of protection, had been originated in the. House 
of Representatives ; but, though it received the support, objectionable as it wask 
in many features, of the State Rights party, in consequence of the dissensions 
among the majority, it progressed slowly. Meantime, Mr. Clay introduced ^ 
bill in the Senate, which, conceived in the spirit of concession inculcated in 
the speech of Mr. Tyler, united the opposing parties in its favour, and passed 
the Senate with few dissenting voices. For this Mr. Tyler voted ; and the 
bill, so celebrated since as the Compromise Act, passed the House, and received 
the signature of the President. Thus ended the most memorable controversy^ 
which has ever happened under our government. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

INCLUDING THE TIME FROM 1833 TO HIS RESIGNATION IN 1836. 

Mr. Tyler re-elected to the Senate. — ^Removal of the Deposites. — Action of the Senate thereon. — 
Mr. Tyler's Speech. — His Vote for the Resolutions of Censure. — Remarks on presenting certain 
Memorials from Virginia, and Joint Resolutions of the Legislature. — President's Protest. — Mr. 
Tyler's Report upon the Affairs of the United States Bank. — Remarks in rdply to Mr. Benton's 
Attack upon the Report. — Mr. Tyler elected President pro tem. of the Senate. — His Remarks on 
taking the Chair. — Votes against placing $3,000,000 at the disposal of the President in anticipa- 
tion of Difficulties with France.— His Opinions on Abolition Petitions. — Resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Virginia instructing the Senators of that State to vote for the " Expunging Resolution.." 
— Mr. Leigh refuses to obey. — Mr. Tyler also refuses, and resigns. — ^His Letter to the Legislafire 
of Virginia. — Letter announcing his Resignation to the Senate. 

During the preceding session of Congress, Mr. Tyler was re-elected to 
the Senate for six years, from the 4th of March, 1833. That session was 
fraught with events of the most solemn importance i and it was matter of 
deep and fervent gratulatipn to all who loved their country, that a crisis, 
threatening the severing of the Union, and involving all the horrors of a 
civil war, was safely passed, and peace once more restored to the nation- 
al councils. None rejoiced more heartily at this consummation than did 
Mr. Tyler i and though it has been usual to ascribe to another the entire 
merit of that great conciliatory measure which produced this result, it is 
most certain that the germe, the first suggestion of the principle on which 
the Compromise Act was framed, is to be found in Mr. Tyler's speech on 
the Force Bill, when, in speaking of the proper policy to pursue in order 
to restore mutual confidence and afi^ection between the difi^erent sections 
of the country, he says, " I would not rashly and rudely lay hands on the 
manufacturer, if I had the power to do so. While giving peace to one 
section, I would not produce discord in another. This would be to ac- 
complish nothing. The manufacturers desire time ; give them iime^ ample 
time. If they would come down to the revenue standard and abandon the pro* 
tective policy y I would allow them full time, I present these suggestions, for 
I am anxious to see this vexed question settled." And this was the man- 
ner in which it was settled. The protective principle was surrendered, 
and the ad valorem system established ] a gradual reduction of the duties 
on all hitherto protected articles took place, to terminate on the 30th of 
June, 1842, a period of more than nine years, when no duty above 20 per 
cent, ad valorem was to be laid ; and the duties on all articles not similar 
to those manufactured in the country were immediately repealed. 

Prominent among the proceedings of Congress at the session of 1833-4 
was the action had upon the removal of the deposites. In the interim be- 
tween the last adjournment and the commencement of that session,-the 
President determined upon removing the public moneys from the keeping 
of the Bank of the United States. Mr. Duane, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, believing such an assumption of power, if not unauthorized, at least 
wholly uncalled for, refused to obey the instructions of the President to 
withdraw the deposites. The charter granted to the Bank of the United 
States provided for their keeping by that institution, but vested, it is true, 
in the Secretary of the Treasury the power to remove them whenever 
such removal should be required by the public interests ; providing that, 
in such case, the reasons for so doing should be laid before Congress at 
their next session. Mr. Duane did not believe that. the public interests 
demanded the withdrawal of the deposites from the place provided for 
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them by law, and he paid the penalty of his want of faith by being sum- 
marily dismissed from office. Mr. Taney was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the will of the President was accomplished. Early in the 
session the subject was taken up in the Senate, and resolutions were pre- 
sented for their consideration, declaring, in substance, that the President, 
by removing a high public officer, specially charged with the care of the 
public treasures by the laws of the United States, for not complying with 
his directions in regard to them, had assumed to himself power and au- 
thority not conferred by the Constitution and the laws, but in derogation 
of both I and that the reasons assigned by the new Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the removal of the public money from the Bank of the United 
States were unsatisfactory and insufficient. 

For these resolutions Mr. Tyler voted, notwithstanding he had given 
his most cordial support to General Jackson's re-election to the presiden- 
cy. He warred not with the administration as one of the opposition. On 
most sublets he acted in unison with the party who then carried on the 
government; hiit, a^'hafi been seen, there were some of its acts he could 
not sanction, and this was one of them. His action in this case is by no 
means to be considered as the taking ground in favour of the Bank. On 
the contrary, he explicitly protested against the issue then attempted to 
be made of *' bank or no bank," and asserted the question presented be- 
fore the Senate and the American people to be, what it really was, one 
of " law or no law 5" whether the secretary had acted rightfully or wrongs 
fully ; whether or not he had been backed and sustained by the dictation 
and direction of the President. However unconstitutional he thought 
the establishment of the Bank of the United States, it had been establish- 
ed by law, and by the same law it was made the depositor of the public 
money ; and any act by a public officer in derogation of that law was as 
much deserving of, and as quickly received, his censure, as if he had been 
the most ardent supporter of the institution. 

The resolutions were long discussed, and in the course of the debate 
upon the report of the Committee on Finance on the second one, and the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the removal of the deposites, 
Mr. Tyler made the following speech : 

He began by saying, that " if any man expected that the chief executive officer of any 
country, whatsoever the form of government over which he might preside, or whatever his 
conduct, would want supporters and advocates, he was blind to the lights of history, and ig- 
norant of the nature of man. In other countries, the reverence habituallv paid to the mon- 
arch, and the fact that he is the copious fountain from which honour and profit alike flow, 
would never fail to surround the throne with supporters. Here, while these considerations 
operate to somfe extent in producing similar results, the spirit of party comes in as a power- 
ful auxiliary, and many who have assisted in elevating the President by their suffrages to 
his high office, can but with difficulty bring themselves to question the wisdom of his acts 
or soundness of his policy. Thus it is, sir, that men of great moral worth and of unques- 
tioned patriotism have been found in all that has passed of our history, as they will be in all 
that is to come, rallying to the defence of the President whenever his conduct of public af- 
fairs shall be brought into question. Every expedient will be resorted to that honour can 
sanction, if not to justify, to excuse his conduct. His past services will be recounted, and 
if he has won renown in the embattled field, his battles will be fought over again and new 
lustre be given to his exploits, and every effort made to obscure the errors of the present by 
the splendours thrown around the past. To render inaudible the voices of those who call 
into question his conduct and complain of violated law, they are assailed in their turn, and 
when argument fails, the war of appellatives begins. The^ are called aJarmists and agita- 
tors, and are charged with being actuated by unholy motives. These expedients but too 
often succeed, and errors in the administration of affairs come to be ratified which but too 
frequently destroy the very foundations of free government. In this country, happily for the 
human race, these expedients have failed on two memorable occasions — in the ever memo- 
rable era of the Revolution, and in the great civil revolution of 1800. In regard to the first, 
that illustrious man who has been referred to by the gentleman from Greorgia (Mr. Forsyth) 
as the great ancestor of my honourable friend from South Carolina (Mr. PrestonJ, upon 
whom his mantle descended, when Lord Dunmore, the then royal Governor of Virginia, 
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seized upon the anns which had been provided for the use of the colony, and Henry, at the 
head of his volonteers, demanded their restoration or an equivalent in money, there were not 
a few who denounced him as a Catiline or a Cromwell. But, sir, his warning voice was 
heard throughout a continent, and the chains forged for America were shivered into atoms. 
So, too, when violent hands were laid upon the press, and an effort was made to abridge the 
freedom of speech, ^ose who called into question the constitutionality of these proceedings 
were denommated alarmists and agitators, and in my own state it was said, f^om high au- 
thority, that there existed a party ' that must be crumbled into dust and ashes.' 

'' And now again, when a complaint is urged of proceedii^ new in our history--of the 
assumption of powers not conferred by law — of laws abrogated and annulled, and of a treas- 
ury under executive control, established by no law, and sustained only by his will, we are 
told that there is no danger, and a lullaby is sung to lull the people into repose. Sir, in every 
violation of law there is danger *, but when that violation amounts to a breach of the public 
£Biith— no matter to whom pledged — when it grasps the exchequer and places it under exec- 
utive control — when the trial by jury, guarantied by the Constitution, and the judicial au- 
thority are set at naught, who can doubt but that there is danger— the greatest of all possible w 
danger 1 What more is left to be done which will not speedily follow to change the whole r 
character and structure of the government 1 

" If such be the nature of the late proceedings of the executive department, can any man 
find his apology for ratifying them in the mere fact that the Bank of the United States is 
a great evil ; that it ought never to have been created, and that it should not be rechartered? 
For one, I say, if it is to die, let it die by law. It is a corporate existence created by law, 
and while it exists, entitled to the protection which the law throws around private ri^ts. 
If its privileges can be lawlessly seized upon, what securitv exists for individual rights 1 The 
rights of the Bank are the rights of individuals ; and shall it be held to be a justification for 
violent proceedings against it, that in the estimation of the President it is dangerous to the 
eommunity — a monster of such powers that it should be suppressed 1 For the President to 
make this the ground of his proceeding is truly alarming. To ratify his claim to powers 
on this score is to arm him with all power — ^with the power over life and death — to punish 
all offenders whose offences he may consider dangerous to the community. No one can 
doubt but that treason is most dangerous, and that the traitor is a monster in human form 
who has forfeited all claim to existence ; but who would dare propose to confer on the Pres- 
ident by direct action the power to punish him with death without a trial before a court and 
jury 1 And yet, if there be anything in the argument, he is already armed with that power, 

" This, sir, is the aspect in which I regard this question; and this, I am instructed to say, 
is the light in which Virginia regards it. If this be its true light, need any advocate of hu- 
man liberty — any friend to the institutions handed down by our ancestors, be surprised that 
the state I represent should remonstrate against it in the most solemn terms 1 when was 
it that her people ever failed to raise their voices under similar circumstances 1 £xamples 
of her devotion to principle might be cited without end, but one will suflce, as it will most 
fully show with what tenacity she has oppose\l arbitrary proceedings in a case where the best 
and the purest erred. A banditti prowled over one of the counties of that state headed by a 
man of the name of Philips ; they committed every manner of enormity, concealing them- 
selves by day ; tbey reappeared, like ravenous wolves, at night, to glut on crime ; houses in 
flames lighted their way to rapine and to murder. The helplessness of infancy and of old 
a^, the accents of supplication and of prayer proceeding from the lips of innocence, fur- 
nished no security. The civil authority had lost its power ; nor was the military more suc- 
cessful in its efforts to arrest these monsters. The Legislature felt itself called upon to act, 
and it passed an act of outlawry against this audacious and criminal leader, and set a price 
upon his head. Tell me, sir, it here was not a case calculated to test the devotedness of that 
people to the great trial by jury — to the forms of regular judicial proceeding. Tell me, if 
you can well conceive of a case which more fully justified the assumption of extraordinafr 
authority on the part of the Legislature, or was better calculated to enlist a people in its ad- 
vocacy ; and yet that people clung to the trial by Jury — the fair and impartial tnal by a jury 
of the vicinage ; and the sentence of the Legislature was reversed by public sentiment as 
dangerous to civil liberty, and Philips underwent his regular trial in a court of competent 
authority. And now, sir, when that same people complain of the assumption of power by 
the executive — ^when they complain of a chartered privilege seized upon and forfeited without 
trial and without cause, the honourable senator irom Pennsylvania talks of new Virginia^ 
and advises all who want to change their opinions to migrate thither. Will the senator par- 
don me for urging him speedily to migrate thither — not for the purpose he has stated, but a 
far different one 7 If he will permit me to be his political doctor, I advise a change of cli- 
mate as necessary for the honourable senator to render him fixed in his opinion either in fa- 
vour of or against the Bank. Two years ago the honourable senator voted to recharter this 
very odious monster, the Bank, and his State Legislature was unanimous in favour of the 
recharter. Now, sir, the senator is against the Bank, unless it is made a question between 
Chestnut-street and Wall-street : then the senator would act as lieutenant to Cbmmodore Bid- 
iky and stand up boldly for Chestnut-street, and give up the whole fleet of bank-canoes with- 
out hesitation. Now, sir, Virginia is exactly where she has always been — against the as- 
sumption of power by the Congress or by the President. Her instructions to me convey the 
information that she is against the Bank, as she has always been ; and she is j^eased to find 
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that Pennsylvania will stand bv her side, so long, at least, as the wind blows from the quarter 
it now does. What effect a change of wind will produce I leave the future to determine. 

" We have been furnished, sir, with numerous citations, which gentlemen have called pre- 
cedents, to justify the late proceedings. If a Secretary of the Treasury has introduced into 
his report, made years age, a single expression which, by construction, could be made to bear 
on this matter, it has been paraded. Every hiding-place of the treasury department has 
been ransacked for the purpose of discovering some Herculaneum manuscript which might 
bear on this question. If gentlemen had been successful in prosecuting their researches, 
they would have accomplished nothing worthy of their labour. Precedent is the poorest re- 
liance under any circumstances. It may be found to justify every act, however bad, in pri- 
vate or in public life ; and yet, what would be thought of a private citizen who, upon being 
arraigned in a court of justice for an offence against the law, should rest his defence upon 
the fact that this or that man had done the same thing before him 1 If the private in^vid- 
ual should not be permitted thus to excuse himself, shall a public agent be permitted to do 
so ? Sir, the strict accountability of public agents is one of the securities of the people 
against mal-administration ; and if one secretary is permitted to do wrong because another 
may have done wrong before him, wrong is heaped upon wrong, and error upon error, until 
propriety, and truth, and virtue shall have been buried under the foundation of the pyramid 
thus erected. 

" This cannot, must not be. To admit precedents to explain away the Constitution and 
law, is to elevate the act of the mere agent above both the Constitution and the law. 

" The argument derived from precedent, and used by gentlemen, is suicidal. How would 
' the question of the constitutionality of the Bank stand if precedent is to be relied on 1 What 
becomes of the praises bestowed upon t^e President for his veto of the Bank Bill two years 
agol Twice has the Bank been chartered by the approbation of all the constitutional or- 
gans of government. Thrice has it passed the two houses of Congress ; and, not to speak 
of suboidinate tribunals, once, if no more, has it received the solemn sanction of the high- 
est court known to our judicature. If, sir, the mere obUer dicta of secretaries added to the 
loose expressions of members of Congress in debate be sufficient to ratify the recent pro- 
. ceedings of the executive, how shall I, and others who think with me upon the constitutional 
power to create a bank, be sustained 1 What a solemn farce are we guilty of when we 
commend the President for the exercise of his veto. For one, 1 utterly renounce this argu- 
ment as unsound ; and the President, who has more cause than any living man to remember 
the adage, * save me from my friends, and I will take care of my enemies,' should utterly 
repudiate it. 

" Sir, he came into office on the principle of reform. He was to be a very Theseus, des- 
tined not only to pierce the labyrinth of error, but to destroy the monster — to draw his vigour 
from the stream of change — to collect from the past the scattered fragments of defeated in- 
novation, and lead them against the future. And yet, how ludicrous the figure he is made 
to cut ; drums and trumpets announce the coming of this great reformer. His banner waves 
above his head with reform inserted in large characters upon it, and yet, when he opens his 
lips, the only cry which issues from them is precedent, precedent, good or bad, sound or un- 
sound — ^still precedent, precedent. 

"I will not stop, then, to examine the precedents which gentlemen have hunted up. To 
one, and to one only, shall 1 allude ; and that, because my humble name is connected with it. 
I mean the report made by a committee of the other house in 1819, of which I was a mem- 
ber. I stand here to justify the course adopted by that committee. Two of the five who 
composed it are long since gathered to their fathers, and let me add, that two more estimable 
men never lived. Of the remaining three, I am alone in a situation to rescue our motives 
and intentions from the misconstruction which has been attempted to be cast upon them. 
Nothing in that report justifies the effort which has been made to convert a sentence of it 
into the declaration that the secretary possessed unlimited power over the deposites. No, 
sir : we looked only to the safety ol the deposites when we declared ' that the committee have 
not recommended the adoption of an^ immediate measures to correct the manjr evils they 
have depicted, because, by the provisions of the charter, the Secretary of the Treasury has 
full power to apply a prompt and adequate remedy wkeniver the situation of the Bank shaU re' 
quire it;* and in the next sentence we express the opinion that the exertion of his power 
will be called for unless a change of directors shall be made bv the stockholders, connected 
with a change of measures ; and such is still my opinion. The situation of the Bank at 
that time was one of extreme peril. Of the $15,000,000 of public stocks subscribed, all 
had been parted with but $500,000, and the mother-bank, and all the branches, had less than 
$3,000,000 in specie. The discounts to individuals were of the most enormous character, 
and nothing short of a change of policy, and a change of directors, could have saved it from 
bankruptcy. To this we looked when we spoke of the power of the secretary, and nothing 
else. Our subsequent conduct places this beyond all question. Numerous, flagrant, mani- 
fest violations of the charter had taken place, and to correct these we looked only to Con- 
gress. The chairmain (Mr. Spencer, of New- York) and myself advocated the issuing of a 
scire facias^ never for a moment believing that the Secretary of the Treasury could do more 
than watch the condition of the Bank, with a view to decide on its safety as a place of de- 
posite. , 

** The honourable senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Wilkins) has referred to the speech 
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nrhich I delivered on that occasion as justificatory of the course pursued by the secretary 
-upon this occasion. Nay, sir, 1 understood him as representing me as having conceded to 
^e secretary's absolute power over the subject. Now I deny that there is a single ezpres- 
•sion in the whole speech which countenances such an idea. I regret that the honourable 
senator had not read it with more attention. M^ poor opinion can have no influence over 
;the opinions of others ; but if a single sentence m that speech can be arrayed against me on 
the present occasion, then, sir, I am willing to acknowledge myself guilty of inconsistency. 
-There is no such sentence. ■ 

" These are the false lights which are exhibited by gentlemen here to decoy our footsteps, 
and to mislead the people. I shall notice but one other before I enter upon the only question 
vhich we are called upon to decide. That claims attention because of its having emanated 
from the President himself. I mean the anonymous letters addressed to the President, and 
.^hich could have found their way to the press only by his consent and approval : this must 
he manifest to all men ; they were letters addressed to him — belonging to him — and could 
only have been obtained for publication from him. Why has this been done, sir 1 What 
>could have led the President of the United States to have made public these miserable let- 
ters 1 Could they have excited his fears or apprehensions 1 Or did he feel hjimself so hedged 
in by the difficulties of his situation, as to secK to awaken the fears or the sympathies of the 
-people in his behalf, by the exhibition of such ' a raw head and bloody biones V What a 
xeproach upon the people of this country, to suppose.ihat any man of sane mind would play 
the assassin ; or that a man intending assassination would apprize his intended victim of 
his purpose, and of the very day selected for its accomplishment ! Sir, if this expedient is 
to have any effect over the public mind, how remarkable is it that my honourable friend 
^rom South Carolina (Mr. Calhoun) had not thought of resorting to it last winter. How 
many converts to nullification might he not have made. Sir, I have understood that he was 
daily threatened, and that on one occasion, by way of intimating to him that the President's 
•doctrine of constructive treason for opinion's sake, as put forth in his proclamation, would 
he executed on him, a parcel of hemp was forwarded to him under envelope, and I am not 
sure but that Haman's gallows was curawn at full height, with a nuUifier dangling in the air. 

" I am done with these expedients, and proceed to the examination of the true and onhr 
'<}uestions which are properly before us; and the first is. Has the secretary proceeded justifi- 
ably in having removed the public deposites from the Bank of the Unitea States 1 

" In examining this question, I shall proceed upon admissions universally made. It is con- 
ceded on all hands that the moneys were entil^ly safe in the Bank ; that no change could 
benefit the treasury; that the Bank had fulfilled all its engagements to the treasury; that Ae 
currency was in the soundest possible state ; that the government holds $7,000,000 of its 
stock ; and that its notes were receivable everywhere in payment of government dues. Now, 
sir, with these facts, would not a foreigner of intelligence, unconnected with party, be sur- 
j)rised to learn that it was seriously contemplated by the Secretarv of the Treasury to change 
the place of deposite 1 Would he not naturally inquire into the object or motive which 
could influence a financier in executing such an intention 1 But, sir, how much would his 
surprise be increased when he should look into the provisions of the act of 1789, and have 
therein developed to him the reasons which influenced Congress to create the treasuiy de- 
rpartment, and to call into existence the secretary himself 1 Let us look into that act." [Here 
^r. Tyler read irom that act.] 

He continued : " It is made the duty of the secretary to superintend the treasury, and to 
digest and prepare plans for the improvement and better management of the revenue, and 
'for the support of public credit. Mark you, sir, to prepare plans — not to adopt them of him- 
self. This is the law of his creation; the act which called him into existence. By it a 
limited sphere is prescribed for his action ; the treasury department is his only theatre ; and 
^is only character is that of a financier. Has this law ever been abrogated or repealed by 
legislative sanction 1 No, sir, never. It stands now upon the statute-book unrepealed, but 
its provisions and requisitions have been trampled upon by the secreta^. In what particu- 
lars has he obeyed or fulfilled iti Instead of submittinjpf his plans to Congress, he has put 
them in force of his own mere will ; and, in the very fice of this law, claims authority to 
have done so. For the sake of the ai^ument, let this be conceded to him. Has he adopted 
measures to improve the revenue 1 So far from this, he has diminished the revenue, and 
incurred the hazard of devolving on the treasury an annual debt of $350,000. Heretofore 
the dividends on bank stock have amounted to somewhere about $400,000 annually. What 
:will they be in future 1 Does any man believe that the Bank will or can declare a dividend 
of any amount after the next six months, unless its relation to the ^vemment be changed 1 
In the mean time, an annual interest is paid by the government on its stock held by the Bank 
of $350,000 ; and this result is produced at the very moment that the secretary tells us that 
"we may expect a deficiency in tne revenue next winter, and that new taxes must be resorted 
to in order to supply it. Nor does the mischief stop here : the value of the stock itself is 
-diminished 20 or 30 dollars in every hundred in value; thus bringing on the government 
and country a loss of $2,000,000 of its capital, and loading it, in all probability, with an an- 
nual debt of $350,000. 

** Has he introduced a better system of management ; will any man pretend to say so 1 
Could any facilities be desired not actually furnished by the Banki It only required that 
Ihe government should intimate its wish in regard to any portion of the revenue^ and that 
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wish was obeyed. The huge funds annually collected in New-York was, by tUs silent and 
unseen operations of the Bank, distributed all over the country at the pleasure of the secre- 
tary. The waters of this copious fountain were conveyed, by the conduits of the Bank, in 
their utmost fineshness, to the remotest parts. Could more hare been desired by die secre-^ 
tary % Has he, I repeat, improved upon this state of management 1 Let the experience of 
Uke country answer the question; that he has introduced a much worse condition of things, , 
]io impartial man can doubt. 

<' Bias he given greater stability to public credit 1 That can only be done bv a rigid ad- 
herence to public uith. If a man violate a contract into which he has entered foi a valu- 
able consicferation, all confidence is lost in him by the public \ so is it with governments in . 
a more especial manner. Public ^th is the veiy breath of theirnostrils ; public credit rests 
on public laidi. and ccmfid^ice in the fidelity in which a government fulfils its contracts is 
the life-blood that nourishes and sustains its credit. Sir, that confidence is as sensitive as 
the spider in hils web to every passing gale ; the breath of suspicion agitates it, and the hand 
of violence destroys it. I put it to every man to say if ccmfidence in the good faith of the 
executive department has not been shaken by the recent proceedings. Submit this bank 
charter anew to. Congress, should we adopt it with the loth section unexplained and un- 
amended 1 Submit it to the people in its present form, would no reluctance be felt in sub- 
scribing to its stock with the experience of recent movements staring them in the face % 
But, sir, is the same confidence felt now in treasury operations as formerly ? Are the treas- 
ury agents which have been adopted-by the secretary possessed as fully of the public con-» 
fidence as those -^ich he has displaced 1 No man will say so : no man can say so. 

"Take his own assumptions over the currsocy and the public convenience into the view,. 
I ask emphatically if he has improved the currency or advanced the public convenience i- 
list the distresses which are everywhere complained of answer the question. Let the de- 
pression in the price of all domestic products, the gloom which surrounds us, the lament- 
ations everywhere heard, respond to the inquiry. Sir, they do respond in a voice of the- 
deepest reproach. They charge, and truly charge, this financier with having failed to 
cdfectnate any single object of his existence ; with having wholly disregarded the very act of 
his creation, and that alone by which he exists ; instead of being a prop to the currency and 
treasury, with having made war upon both. Sir, it has been said that there is no new thing 
imder the sun; but when, before, was a systematic warfare made upon the public treasury 
of a country by the man standing at the head of the finances 1 Sir, for his conduct in refer- 
ence to the cuirency, I admit the existence of a memorable example in history^- Wood'a 
miserable half poice for Ireland in the reign of €tueen Anne — a scheme which was exposed 
and ridiculed, and finally put down by the celebrated Drapier's letters; but the attempt to 
destroy the treasury, by measures calculated to overthrow it, is exclusively due to the present 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

" Under what pretences have these things been done 1 I can scarcely approach this part . 
of the subject with becominfir gravity. Not content to move in his legitimate sphere, he 
quits the orbit prescribed by law, throws aside his account books, lays down the nnanoier, 
and assumes the judge. After adjusting himself in his new position, he takes up the Bank 
charter, and, in sdl &rm, passes a ju(^ment of outlawry and excommunication against it^ 
and rests upon the 16th section for his justification. And what a spectacle for a law-loving - 
people to contemplate is the court thus constituted : the proceeding altogether ex parte-^b» 
secretary, judge and juror — the testimony, scraps from newspapers and secret reports — the 
prominent charge, an interference with newspaper editors and designs to bring the President, 
into disrepute— find the President of the United States the accuser. To render the proceedhig^ 
every way more imposing, the judge has his opinion already written in his pocket; and Uy- 
render its production more certain, the President whispers in his ear, * Mine is the power of 
removal/ and flourishes in his eyes his letter dismissing Mr. Duane. Truly, an august 
tribunal—verily, a proceeding worthy the admiration and approval of a free people ; doubt- 
less it will be ratified by the Congress as a decided improvement in judicial organization* 
Sir, when we can biing ourselves to condemn the trial by juiy as too oldfashioned to he- 
longer observed — ^when we lE^iall have blotted from our memory the Whig principles of our 
illustrious ancestors, then we shall approve it, and not before. No, sir, we want no innova- 
tions upon our customs; they are indentified with all that is glorious in history, and the 
people of my state, at least, will be ready to exclaim, I trust, as one man, NoUumus legesr 
angHa mutaare, 

" Do I not Insult your understemdings by asking if Congress, by the 16th section of the 
Bank Law, could have intended to have invested the secretary with these powers, and there- 
by to have changed his character from that of a mere financier into that of a judge *{ The 
question is answered by the inquiry, whether it was intended to abrogate the act of 17^. 
Sir, the two acts cannot stand together under the construction attempt^ to be placed on the 
last. The very end and object or the first is annulled and abrogated by these seven words. 
* unless the secretary shall otherwise order and direct,' if he be right in his assumption of 
powers under them. He may diminish the revenue as he has done — he may substitute mis- 
management of the finances — abolish public credit, and affect the currency, all of which he 
has done to a greater or less extent, unless those words are construed as a means placed at 
his disposal to accomplish the objects of the law of 1789. Any other interpretation is con- 
tradicted by the fact tnat the charter has denied to the secretary all means of arriving at a 
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correct knowledge of the operations of the Bank, except in connezioQ with the revenue. The 
means to enable him to decide upon the solvency of the institution are ample, but they go no 
farther. He may require statements of the amount of the capital stock and of the debts due 
— of the money deposited therein — of the notes in circulation and specie on hand. This is 
the information for which he may call, and this information enables him to decide upon the 
solvency of the institution; but what can he know officially beyond thisl Nothing more 
than every other man in society. He can appoint no agent to inspect the books, institute no 
official inquiry beyond this; and if he acts with any other view than to inform himself of 
the condition of the Bank, he acts with no more authority than a mere private individual. 
Congress retained to itself the power of the grand inquest, and to originate a proceeding by 
scire facias. It would not trust itself to pronounce a final judgment against the Bank for 
violations of charter. It recognised two parties to this contract : the government on one side, 
the stockholders on the other. For either partv to decide absolutely, was to place the oUier 
at its mercy, and it wisely left controversies which might arise to be settled by an impartial 
jury. It must have be^ foreseen that to place the Bank at the mercy of Congress was ta 
maike it a political -engine, and to render it the mere creature of party. How much greater 
the danger to invest die Secretary of the Treasury with unlimited control over the deposites ? 
Sir, even in case Congress oxdered a soire facias against the Bank, the secretary would act 
most unadvisedly to withdraw the deposites, so long as they were perfectly safe. What if 
there were a final decision in favour of the Bank: where would the secretary find his justi* 
ficationt It would be hanging before trial — the punishment of the guiltless. 

" To show more forcibly, if possible, the consequences to which ex^rte decision of viola- 
tion of contract might lead, let gentlemen reverse the picture. What it the Bank stood before 
us in the situation in which tl^ secretary stands this day 1 What if it had declared a viola- 
tion of contract on the part of the government ; and, under pretext thereof^ had refused to maJre 
a transfer of funds to some exposed part of ohr territory, when they were wanting, under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest emergcncv : should we be at any loss to foresee the consequences V 
How would the indignation of gentlem^i boil over against it : how loud would be the de- 
nunciations which would be uttered ; and yet, the secretary seizes with strong hand on one 
of its most valuable franchises— deprives it of a privilege guarantied by its charter — di^enses- 
mth the trial by jury— <disappoints in so doing the very object and end of the law ci'eatlng 
him, and Without whidi he would have no existence ; and we, the representatives of the faith, 
and justice, and honour of the country — the vigilant sentinels over the laws, are required ta 
pat the secretzuy on his back, and pronounce me sentence of 'Well done, good and faithful 
servant.* 

'' Sir, I have been reared in an abhorrence of arbitrary power; and, whether exerted by the 
imperial monarch on his throne, surrounded by his myrmidons, or by an official agent in our 
free republic, that feeling still predominates. 

" I conclude, then, that the secretary had no authority under the law to have acted as he 
has done, and that he has therefore been guilt3r of a flagrant assumption of power. 

<* The examination of his reasons in the view which I have taken becomes wholly un-^ 
necessary. There are one or two of his accusations s^inst the Bank manifesting so much 
of fatuity, that I cannot pass them over in silence. He eomi^ins loudly of the discretion' 
vested in Mr. Biddle over certain funds of the Bank for the publication of such documents 
as he might think necessary to have printed in defence of the institution. Although the ex* 
penditures thus made are to be regularly accounted for to the directors, and have been so ac- 
counted for, yet the^^retary is horror-struck at the magnitude of the power with which Mr. 
Biddle was invested. When the secretary urged this as a dangerous power— as «f great and 
alarming magnitude, he had forgotten the length, breadth, and depth of his own discretionary- 
power, according to his construction of it : a power to changje the treasury established by law 
— to regulate ^e currency— to alter, regulate, and control all the monjeyed affairs of the 
country — ^to efibct commerci^ exchanges— to diminish the profits of industry in all its de- 
partments^— to deposite where he pleased the immense revenues of the United States 1 What 
operation of industry but has felt the e&cts of these tremendous powers claimed by the sec- 
retary, and put upon his sic mlo into practice 1 The ship upon the high seas— the farmer 
with the implement of husbandry in nis hand— the leom and shuttle— nay, every walk of 
life has been visited by his policy; and yet, he to mouth that men as honest as himself, or as 
any others, should have control over a penny-post ajSair: ^Upon what food hath this our 
Caesar fed, that he hath grown so great 1' Pinancier-judge-juror— executioner; and yet 
declaiming figainst the directors of a bank as guilty of great misconduct for investing their 
president -with a prescribed control over their moneys. I desire not to speak harshly of the 
conduct of smy one, but T could not fail to be struck with this feature in nis report. 

" Nor is the charge against the Bank of a design to corrupt the press of a character less 
extraordinary, as emanating from any member of this admimstration. I do not mean to ap- 
prove the loans which have been made by the Bank to two or three editors : I would not have 
the press tampered with from any quarter. It is the medium of communication between the 
government and the people, and should be kept free from improper influences. But did the 
secretary reflect on what ne was urging 1 Had he eyes, or was he blind to the course adopted 
by this administration in regard to newspaper editors 1 Had he not heard of the fat bonuses — 
the many snug, fat Federal offices bestowed upon editors 1 Why, sir, * their name is legion.* " 
They swarm over the whole land-^.on can scarce walk the streets but that you encounter 

U 
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them at every comer. So much are they the decided favourites, that if one be nominated to 
this body for office, and reiected, no matter for what cause, the newspapers speedily there- 
after announce the fact of his appointment to some other station, not rendering it necessary 
that he should be again nominated to the Senate. The charge brought against the Bank is 
similar to that brought against the senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clav) when he filled the 
state department, for having turned out half a dozen public printers. I'he very welkin was 
made to resouna again wim the clamour which was raised. The liberty of the press was 
to be destroyed, and freedom overthrown; and now those *by authority' gentry constitute 
an ^te corps from Maine to the Gulf of Mexico. No, sir, no tampering with the press — 
let it be what it should always be, the sentinel on the watchtower — unawed by fear, un- 
corrupted by money. To the people, and to the people alone, should it look for support. It 
is ^eir sentinel ; and if they suffer it to be approached by executive favours, or awed into 
silence by executive frowns, they will indeed be their own worst enemies. If, however, the 
hated alternative be money or force, I would prefer the latter. The first corrupts, the last 
«an but intimidate ; and a man relying on a juiy of his countrymen might mock at any effort 
to frighten him from the conscientious discharge of his duty. But I quit this branch of the 
subject, and pass on to an examination of the subsequent conduct of the executive. The 
■ secretary has assumed the power of establishing at his own will and pleasure treasury agents ; 
in other words, of establishing a treasury of himself. Whence has he derived this power i 
Does he derive it under any statute of this land % When I turn to the act of 1789, 1 find no 
such authority. By that law the treasurer is directed to receive and keep the public moneys, 
and for the faithful performance of his duty he has to execute bond with secunty, conditioned 
not only for his own fidelity, but for that of the agents to be by him appointed. He is re- 
sponsible for the safe keeping of the public funds, no matter where he may place them. 
The treasure is placed under bolts and bars, which he alone can remove. This was the law 
up to 1810, when his responsibility ceased as to all such sums as were placed in the Bank; 
but the moment the secretary ordered that the moneys should no longer flow into the Bank, 
that act was again revived and put in force as to all the revenues of the country — upon this 
subject I indulge in no speculation. Here is the statute-book, and here the law. Is this law 
now in operation 1 If not, who has repealed iti Let facts decide. An agent is appointed 
to inquire into the terms on which contracts can be made. Contracts are made by the sec- 
retary, and the money committed to such banks as he has thought proper. Is the treasurer 
Tesponsible for their safe keeping? If not, of what force is his bond, or for what purpose is 
it taken 1 Is it taken to ensure that he shall at the hour of ten in the morning tsike his 
comfortable arm-chair, and occupy it until three ? Can such things pass by us as a summer 
cloud, and not affect us % Eveiy state in this Union requires bond and security of its treas- 
urer; and yet the immense revenues of this country are committed to the secretary's hands 
without security, and, for aught I know, without responsibility. 

" It is urged, I know, sir, that the treasurer's bond is too small in amount to furnish any 
substantial security. If there be force iii this, I demand to know by whose act it has been 
Tendered too small; was it not large enough while the Bai^k was the treasury 1 No man 
doubts it. But, sir, if the secretary believed the security insufficient, should he not have 
-considered of that before he moved the deposites from a place of acknowledged security % He 
makes them unsafe, and then it is gravely urged, as a reason for the assumption on his part 
-of legislative power, that they are so. 

" These things are done by command of the President, and he quotes all the responsibility 
w^ch arises from them. I care not who takes the responsibility, I must declare it as my 
'frm persuasion that powers have been assumed which the Constitution nowhere confers, and 
acts committed without sanction of law. By these assumptions the President holds ^i his 
hand the public purse. He places it where he pleases, and appoints such subordinate agents 
to keep the public money as ne pleases. In reply to this, we are told that there is no danger, 
no danger ; that he has used none of the public money for his own purposes. Sir, we are 
discussing these questions as statesmen, and looking only to political effects. I speak of the 
President, not Andrew Jackson, when I ask if it be true that he has used none of the money 
for the advancement of presidential power. Sir, all the revenues of the country are devoted 
to this object by these proceedings ; an army of retainers is created in the officers and stock- 
holders of the state banks. . Is the presidential power only to be considered dangerous when 
he is at the head of an army 1 Patronage is the sword and the cannon by which war may 
be made on the liberty of the human race. Is power won only by armies 1 money is more 
powerful than armed men. So long as the spirit of liberty exists, there is no danger from 
the last. If driven from the plains, she has still a retreat in the mountains. In their gorges- 
and fastnesses she may still make good her cause ; and not until those gorges and fastnesses 
shall be filled with the bodies of the dead, will her glorious flag be struck. But what can 
brave men do to g^ard against the effects oi money and patronage 1 They work silently, and 
almost unseen. They make sure their advances by corruption. They gradually undermine 
the public virtue ; the match is then applied, and the mine is then safely sprung, and the edi- 
fice of human liberty scattered into atoms. Can anything serye more strongly to demon- ^ 
strate this power, thus assumed by the President, than the conditions into which many banks * 
have entered in order to obtain a small pittance of these revenues % Or, if you would see the 
influence of money over the concerns of the worki, go to your distressed and suffering citie^ 
and inquire out the man of the greatest power and ^influence there at this moment— you \dU 
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(be pointed to the rich broker and money-lender— men look up to him lor salvation from 
bankruptcy and ruin. Sir, give the President control over the purse — the power to place 
4he immense revenues of the countiy into any hands he may please, and I care not what you 
call him, he is 'every inch a king.' Republics have been overthrown by causes apparently 
-small. Caesar paved his way to power, by distributing from his immense private resources 
largesses among the people. Pisistratus presented himself in the midst of the Athenian 
people covered with wounds which he had voluntarily inflicted. His countrymen sur- 
rounded his person- with a body-guard of but thirty men, and they paid the forfeit of their 
iiberty. But if history fails to enlighten us, let us go to fiction, and from the melancholy 
tale of King Lear learn the lesson of true wisdom^ and never voluntarily surrender into 
^other hands the public purse. 

" I have argued these questions without refereni^e to the power of removal. Upon the na- 
ture of that power great differences of opinion have always existed. I find in the forty-sev- 
-enth number of the Federalist, p. 437, Alexander Hamilton reasoning upon it as an admit- 
ted fact, that the consent of the Senate was required both to appoint and remove. And in 
;the debate which took place in 1789, exalted names are found on both sides. 1 mean only 
so far to express an opmion upon it as to say, that if properly exerted to get rid of incompe- 
tent or unfaithful agents, it is beneficent in its results. But if used merely to bestow rewards 
•on favourites, and to punish opponents — if the offices of the government shall be considered 
but as * spoils' to be distributed among a victorious party, then, indeed, sir, the consequences 
-sue most fatal — all stability in government is at an end — novices are introduced in the 
j)lace of long-tried, experienced, and faithful public agents, and the public interests necessa- 
iiily suffer, and suffer severely. Nor is this all: the acrimony of political conflicts increases 
to an extent truly alarming. The public mind is kept continually agitated, and, to obtain a 
little quiet, the people may sooner or later be brougnt to change their form of government 
The presidential power is thereby swollen beyond all just bounds ; operating perpetually on 
the hopes and fears of men, his will comes to take the place of law; nor would there be a 
^secure refuge even in the courts of justice. True, he could not evict the judge^ but by his 
power over the marshal he could pack the jury. If a man was charged with high treason, 
no matter upon what charge, whether because he was a seceder or nuUifier, or had propa- 
^ted other doctrines not suited to the President's taste, and such interference with the mar- 
shal took place, what are we to expect would be the course of his partisans '2 Instead of 
41 condemnation of his course, should we not probably have denunciations against treason 
and the traitor, as we have now against the Bank 1 At the moment we are called on to con- 
cede to the President a control over the treasury and over the currency — when we are called 
upon to ratify acts committed in violation of law, we are told of the monster, the Bank. Its 
want of popularity is to be played off in justification of all this. Sir, if a Federal officer, 
iinder the President's orders, had entered the Bank, throttled Mr. Biddle, and turned him and 
the directors out of doors, the same cry might have been raised. Do gentlemen think that 
they can blind the people to the true question at issue 1 They deceive themselves, in my 
opinion, most grossly. 

" I am against the Bank, not because it deals in exchanges to the amount of $250,000,000. 
.1^0, sir: I should as soon complain of the ocean for furnishing facilities of intercommunica- 
tion between distant nations, or of the ships which bear the rich freights of industry from our 
•own to distant lands, as to complain of any other agent employed in furnishing similar fa- 
cilities to the exchanges of the country. Nor am I insensible to the beneficial influences it 
hsLS had over the currency of the country; but I oppose it because it is unconstitutional, and 
that is reasotL enough. If the Constitution authorized its creation, no man with the experi- 
•ence of the past could well doubt the propriety of a well-regulated and well-guarded bank, 
'due reference being had to the conditicm of the banking system ; but no benefit, however 
^[reat, should lead us to make an inroad on the Constitution, except by amendment in the 
manner pointed out by that instrument, although no system resting on the state banks for its 
•execution can be as well executed as through the agency of the United States Bank; yet, 
• sir, 1 would prefer to rest on them to acting without constitutional sanction. If my opinion 
•could have any influence over the country, my advice would be, restore the deposites and 
amend the Constitution. Such amendment is called for by numerous considerations. This 
contest has continued long enough ; its agitation has never failed to produce disastrous re- 
sults ; whatever affects the currency affects every interest of society. Why shall this dis- 
pute be periodically continued 1 let it be settled in the one way or the other by the states, and 
settled permanently. The question of bank or no bank has been always made a political 
-stepping-stone ; ambition seeks to vault into the presidential saddle through its influence. 
Sir, it is the last subject which ought to be handed over to politicians; there is too much of 
distress produced by its agitation ; the interests of the country are too nearly connected with 
the currency to be etemaUy made the subject of political speculations ; another happy con- 
-sequence would result — peace and tranquillity would be imparted to the public mind, 
particularly to the South. That region can never acknowledge the mere majority principle 
in this government; that principle which may at its pleasure elevate expediency above 
the Constitution. Other reasons equally powerful will be found to operate when this sub- 
ject comes to be examined. Sir, no injury can accrue by submitting the question to the 
states ; such states as already consider the power legitimate might adopt amendments with 
^declarations to that effect in a spirit^of harmony and conciliation; restore the deposites, and 
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thereby repair the violated faith of the country, and the constitutional ameikUnent may be 
obtained, u the states so will it, in due season. 

" Sir, I am not to be frightened by the declaration that a restoration of the deposites leads' 
to a recharter. I believe no such thing. The removal of the deposites has done mare to 
produce a recharter than all other causes combined. If the President had rested on his veto^ 
the Bank was dead, dead beyond the reach of surgery. He held its destiny in his own hands. 
The charter expires in March, 1836, while General Jackson continues President until 
March, 1^7. What becomes of the reasons assigned for the removal under this view of 
the subject; was it necessary afler the Percy was dead for the President to imitate the con- . 
duct of Falstaff, and inflict a new wound upDU its lifeless body, lest it should rise again 1 

" Yes, sir, this was esteemed necessary; more justly speakmg, he saw it in its last ago- 
nies, produced by the exertion of his constitutional authority, and yet he is not content. He 
rushes upon it — seizes upon one of its privileges, one of the limbs of this corporate existence, 
SDd throws it into convulsions. If a man be permitted to undergo gradual decay, he sinks- 
into the arms of death almost without a struggle ; but introduce a subtle poison into his vein» 
when he is in perfect health, and he writhes in agony. Such has been the. effect produced 
upon the community by the violence against the Bank. The President, in his first inauffu- 
ral, pledges himself to consult the lights held out by the examples of those who had preceded 
him in the administration of the government. Has he done so, sir 1 He had the bright, the 
glorious examples of Jefferson and Madison before him^ and yet he rejected them both. The 
old bank expired in 1811 ; Mr. Jefferson went outof omce in 1809, only two years before the 
charter expired. His ojpinions relative to the constitutionality of the Bank were firmly fixed,, 
and yet did he order his secretary to adopt hostile measures against it? Did he deem it 
necessary to forestall public opinion by curtailing its beneficial influence'} Did his secre- 
tary make war upon it two years and a half prior to its expiration 1 Did Mr. Madison: 
adopt any such policy 1 No, sir: exactly the opposite. The best understanding was enter- 
tained with it. Mr. Gallatin used it advantageously to the public, even afler the charter 
had expired. A considerable amount of the public money continued with it afler that pe- 
riod. Every expedient was adopted to give it an easy and tranquil death ; the interests of 
the community were thus best consulted, and so quietly and peacefully did it expire, that 
scarcely a paroxysm attended its exit. I know that it has been said that that bank was no- 
thing to this in its power over the countiy. This is a mistake, designedly put forth to mis- 
lead the public sentiment. Our population was then but half what it is now, and a debt 
then. of 20 or 30,000,000 dollars was equal to a debt of 50 or 60,000,000 dollars now, so far 
as the community is concerned. Sir, the course of the President has raised up friends to- 
this bank which otherwise it would not have had. Every day that the deposites are with- 
held their number increases. There is a principle in the heart of man which causes him to 
revolt at injustice and violence. Moreover, a state of deep distress has been produced, which 
is but too well calculated to drive men into an advocacy of the Bank, who would otherwise 
be opposed to it. The torture of the mind is more insufferable than the torture of the body.. 
A brave man may bear with fortitude the pain and anguish inflicted by the engines of de- 
struction, but he may start back firom the image of bankruptcy. He may not be able to en- 
dure the picture of a distracted wife and of starving children. Men labouring under bodily 
or mental torture are but too apt to fly to any expedient for relief. Let us remember the reply 
of Felton, who, being subjected to torture to force a discovery of his accomplices, exclaimea 
to the judge, * Apply not the torture to me, lest in my agcmy I accuse even your lordship.' 

" In answer to all these considerations, we are toM of the great power of the Bank. Sir^. 
is there no danger from power in any other direction 1 Are gentlemen blind to the power 
of the President 1 in its'mildest form it is immense : look into the Blue Book — count up the 
number of his retainers-^^f those who live only by his smile and perish by his ibown-^ere 
are 40,000 public officers of this government. The Dukes of Burgundy, who i^tated Eu- 
rope in the times of the Henries of England, and the Philips and Louises of France^ 
could not count so many. The Earl of Warwick, the king-maker of En^and, had not one 
fourth so many. Shall we swell this enormous list by adding the power over tne purse and 
the currency 1 Do so, and no limited monarch in the world is more powerful. What, then^ 
would it avail me to go back to my constituents with the declaration that the Bank is pow- 
erful and must be strangled per fas ant nefaSy and that in doing so I had, by my vote, added 
kingly powers to the presidential office. No, sir, my answer is as is that of Virginia,, 
spoken through her Legislature : if the Bank must die, let it die by law. Then, sir, if sacri- 
fices are to come, we should be prepared to meet them. They would not come as a conse- 
quence of violated law— not to swell executive power— but in vindication of the Constitu> 
tipn. By that will I stand; but I will justify or answer no act of misrule, no violation of a. 
charter solemnly granted. 

" The first and prominent step taken by the President, in order to accomplish these unfor- 
tunate purposes, was the eviction of Mr. Duane from office under circumstances which 
<:an fina no justification. It is the duty of the President to see that the laws be faithfully 
executed. How has this duty been fulfilled 1 The law invested the secretary with a 
discretionary power. He was required to exert a full and free discretion over the- 
subject ; and, while forming his opinion, the President was bound to see that no obstacle- 
was interposed to prevent a free and unbiased judgment. If any private citizen had in- 
truded into Mr. Duane's office, and by threats oi violence or offers or reward, had sought to 
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control his judgment, it would have been the duty of the President, if necessary, to have 
caused his emulsion from the office. The law then would have had its full force, and the 
iseti unbiased judgment of the secretary would have been pronounced* But no private in- 
dividual commits the intrusion ; the President himself interposes, and, as far as was in him, 
operates on the secretary's discretion, seeking to make it subservient to his will. Shortly 
^tler Mr. Duane came into office, he exacted a promise from him to resign, should he not be 
able to agree with the President in opinion. Was this calculated to leave him a free and 
unbiased agent of the law in making up his opinion 1 How was it likely to operate 1 and 
what must nave been Mr. Duane's reflections upon it ? By differing from the President, he 
. ibrfeited a high office. Station, and rank, and power, all were to be surrendered in the event 
of noncompliance. I speak not of the mission to Russia, which was offisred in the event of 
A resignation, but of the actual fact of an interference, on the part of the President, with the 
iree and deliberate formation of an opinion by the secretaiy, by and through the influence 
which the promise to resign was calculated to produce. Was this to execute the law in its 
.spirit and meaning ; to see that the secretary was untrammelled in forming his judgment % 
1 speak not now of the power of removal aner judgment formed. I speak only of that un- 
^controlled deliberation necessai^ to the formation of an unbiased judgment. This was 
what the law required, and this was what the measures I have adverted to were calculated to 
prevent. Ghentlemen may make the power of removal as broad as they please, yet it will 
oiot shelter the President from the consequences of an abuse of that power. The results which 
iiave flowed from it show that it was a power greatly abused. There is a wide diflerence 
between a power to do a thing, and the rightful exercise of that power. And if I have 
^demonstrated that the removal of the deposites has taken place in violation of law, and 
it be conceded that Mr. Duane was removed in order to produce that result, the abuse of the 
power of removal is rendered flagrant and manifest. 

" Sir, the King of England, being regarded as the fountain of justice, had full power to 
remove the judges of England at his will and pleasure. They decided but in his name, and 
were his substitutes on the bench ; and yet what has been the sentiment of all mankind in 
xegard to Charles the Second, for having exerted that power in order to obtain a forfeiture 
of the charter of London 1 I regret most deeply and profoundly that that case should form 
so exact a parallel with this as it does. The king had arbitrarily prorogued Parliament. 
The corporate authorities of London sent in an humble petition to his majesty, remon- 
strating against the prorogation, and ascribing many of the evils under which the kingdom 
laboured to that act. For this the king resolved to obtain a revocation of the charter, which 
could only be done through the courts. The means by which it was effected are thus de- 
scribed by Burnet, in his History of his Own Times : * When the matter was brought near to 
judgment, Sanders, who had planned the whole thing, was made chief-justice; Pemberton, 
who was not satisfied in the point, being removed to the Common Pleas, on North's advance- 
ment ; Dolben, a judge of the King's Bench, was found not to be clear, so he was turned out, 
and Witkins came in his room : with such instruments and by such means was the charter 
of London declared to be forfeited.' Here, sir, McLean is advanced from the treasury to the 
state department, and Duane, for a season, brought in, but, like Judge Dolben, is speedily 
removed for obduracy, and Taney is appointed in his place. Nor does the analogy stop 
here. The main charge urged against the corporation of London was an attempt to bring 
the king's government into, disrepute. Here the charge against the Bank is an interference 
in elections, and an attempt to bring the President into disfavour— the analogy between the 
cases is almost perfect. Sir, the king and his sceptre, with all his glittering train, have pass- 
ed away, but history, true to itself, has recorded this case of the king against the city of 
London, along with the sentence of the court, to testify to future generations that power 
wrongfully exerted is tyrannical, odious, and unjust. 

" Mr. Jefferson's name has been introduced into this debate for the purpose of giving 
countenance to these proceedings. Let me rescue the memory of that great man from these 
imputations. I have been reared from nyr earliest infancy in the deepest reverence for him. 
From the period of his being a student of^ William and Mary College, to the moment of his 
-death, he opposed himself to arbitrary power in every form, and to quote his name in sup- 
port of these strange proceedings is almost enough to wake him from the grave. I have 
alreadv commented on his course in relation to the Bank during his administration, and ex- 
hibited a striking contrast to the course adopted by this administration. He was the en- 
emy of arbitrary power. To quote his name m justification, or even in excuse, of these pro- 
ceedings, is to do his memory the greatest injustice. One illustrious instance of the great 
indisposition he had to enlarge his powers is to be found in the history of the times in which 
he lived. 

" A predatory war had been made on our commerce in the Mediterranean by the corsairs 
of Tripoli, until, at last, a public armed ship of the United States was attacked by a public 
armed ship of that government. The battle was sanguinary, but victory decided in favour of 
our gallant tars, and the Tripolitan ship was captured. Here was a case in which no one 
would have been apt to have questioned the conduct of the President if he had treated her 
as a prisoner of war, but far different was his conduct. He restored her and her crew to 
Tripoli, because Congress had not exerted its power by declaring war, and, making known 
his proceeding, sent in a message to Congress, recommending a declaration of war forth- 
with. Such was that ^eat man's respect for the power of Congress, that even in a case 
like that, he felt himself restrained from acting without their formal authority. But here, 
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within sixty days of its regular meeting, for no one good reason which has been or can be- 
given, this strong proceeding has been adopted by the President, and that, too, when the vote^ 
of the previous Congress had given him luU reason to believe that it was opposed to the^ 
measure. 

'* No man ever came to the administration of public affairs with brighter prospects of sue* 
cess than Genei^ Jackson. He was borne into office upon a popularity sufficiently strongs 
to enable him to have placed on an enduring basis the institutions of his country. In the Ian- 

?iage of command, he might have written upbn them in imperishable characters, esUf perpetua^ 
he times called for a man incapable of fear, yet under the control of no passion ; bold m 
his course, yet meditating the best means of advancing the public good ; resolute in his pur- 
pose, yet calm and deliberate in council ; soaring above the petty views of party, and look- 
ing out upon the wide expanse of domestic affairs with an eye undimmed by prejudice ^ 
leaning upon the shoulders of no favourite, a policy fatal to all who have been called to high 
trusts, but summoning to his aid the highest grade of talent which the country could affi>rd ;: 
rebuking and holding in check every effi)rt to introduce a system of mere personal war- 
£Eure ; elevating to a pure and cloudless region the Constitution and laws, above the petty 
cavils and carpings of the hour : how in all these the President has acquitted himself, aiv 
impartial posterity will determine. My own opinion is, that the proceedings of the last and 

{)resent winter have not added to his fame. The principles contained in his celebrated proc- 
amation, so utterly at war with all his previous declarations ; the demand for armed men 
to put down a state, and to desolate her fair fields with war and death, before every peaceful 
expedient had been resorted to to quiet and appease her well-founded discontents, armed by 
the Constitution with patronage and power, as if for the very purpose of bringing them to- 
bear in such a crisis, and yet no effi)rt made to dissipate the gloom which had settled upon 
the country ; and instead of the olive branch, a naked dagger and a bloody bill. To the: 
senator from Kentucky (Mr. Clay), and to him alone, are we indebted for dissipating the 
deep gloom which hung upon the country. I might say for the preservation of union : a 
blow struck, and it would have resounded throughout the world ; a drop of blood shed, and 
its stain would have been so deep that all the future could not have erased it. In this glo- 
rious work that senator had able coadjutors. He who had been charged with the disposi- 
tion to dissolve the Union (Mr. Calhoun) met his advances, and peace was restored to a dis- 
tracted country ; and when those clouds had dissipated, and new hopes had unfolded their 
blossoms, they are nipped and withered by these uncalled-for and unwise proceedings. Sir,, 
these things are calculated to give us pause — to wean us from idolatry. 

'* We are continually told oi the necessity of preserving the Republican party. Such, sir, 
has been my constant effi)rt since I have been m public life. I regard its preservation as 
connected with the preservation of the Union and of liberty. To its principles I have con- 
tinued to cling with all my soul and all my strength. But I will tell the Senate and the 
country to what Republican party I do belong : to that which brought Mr. Jeffisrson into 
power ; which rests upon the federative principle ; which rebukes every assumption of au- 
thority not warranted by the Constitution, which proclaims the inviolability of law, and 
the strict observance of public faith. To Ais party do I belong, not to that nondescript, 
patchwork, mosaic party which meets in conventions, and calls itself the Republican parly. 
Not to that party which changes its principles, as the chameleon its colour, with every cloud or 
ray which proceeds from the presidential orb — which is one thing to-day, another to-mor- 
row, and the third day whatever chance may make it; nor to ihe Republican party which 
plays off names against men, calling one the father of the American system, for the purpose 
of affecting him in a particular quarter, and yet goes in advance of him upon that very sys- 
tem--denounces the tariff, and yet votes for and sustains the tariff of 1828— that Bill of 
Abominations ; not that Republican party which denounces the Bank and upholds the procla- 
mation : which denounces the Bank and sustains the Force Bill : which denounces the Bank, 
and even now sustains the President in his assumption of power conferred neither by the 
laws nor Constitution. No, sir, I belong not to that * Republican party.' Its work is that 
of President-making. Even now it is in motion. Before the Presiclent is scarcely warm in 
his seat, not yielding to what decency would seem to require, not even permitting one short 
year to elapse, that party is in full march, calling conventions, organizing committees, and 
seeking by all manner of means, at this early day, to commit the people. But I will tell 
them, Mr. President, in the language of Holy Writ, that * the race is not to the swift.' They 
are too much in advance of that question. The people will demand some short breathing- 
time ; and when the proper time arrives for them to act, I trust, sir, that they will look only 
to high considerations in selecting an agent to fill the highest office in the world, because 
conferred by a free and intelligent people. I hope that they will select the individual most 
capable of advancing the public good, whether he be the favourite of this or that man who- 
may be high in office. With that business I have nothing to do. I hope the country will 
have nothing to do with it until the vital questions which now engage us shall be settled on 
a proper basis. And, sir, I, as one of that people, express it as my opinion that, unless 
those questions be properly settled, we may talk of a Constitution, but we shall have it not ; 
we may boast of our laws, but they will be impotent and feeble j we may sing of liberty, but 
it will be the song of the bird in the cage." 

Memorials poured in from all quarters, and on presenting one from the 
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city of Richmond, together with certain resolutions of the people of Frank- 
lin county, Virginia, Mr. Tyler spoke at considerable length, as also' 
upon the occasion of presenting the resolutions adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of that state, expressive of their views and opinions relative to the- 
conduct of the executive in regard to the Bank of the United States and 
the removal of the deposites. The people of his state, he said, were con- 
tent, under ordinary circumstances, to leave the expression of their sen- 
^ timents to be made by those who represented them and their interests in 
this and the other house ^ and their departure from that course on this^ 
occasion bore to the Senate the strongest possible evidence of the great 
agitation of the public mind. He spoke of the high character and stand- 
ing of the authors of the memorial, and described in glowing terms their 
situation as depicted by themselves : a deep gloom rested on their city«. 
and, like a portentous cloud, hung over the whole country ; commercial 
enterprise and manufacturing industry, deprived of their proper aliment,, 
suffered entire stagnation ; all the pursuits of life were paralyzed ; the 
great staples of production had depreciated immensely in value ; ex- 
changes had fallen to an alarming extent j and this was all, not in conse- 
quence of any accidental circumstances of trade, but because of the con- 
dition of the money market, which every day and hour brought with it 
its fluctuations. The memorialists saw no glimmering of light through^ 
the gloom, but anticipated a still darker night to come than that which 
then enshrouded them. They looked to Congress for relief. They asked, 
not for a renewal of the Bank charter, but for the introduction of some 
stable financial system. Not one depending on eccentric will ; not a. 
treasury resting on agents appointed by the President, liable to be dis- 
placed at his pleasure, holding their existence but at the breath of his^ 
nostrils ; fleeting and ephemeral as whim or caprice, passion or political 
motives might make them 5 but resting on law — permanent, enduring law 
— not to be changed but for high reasons of state policy, approved by the 
wisdom and sanctioned by the experience of Congress. 

The call was often made upon the Committee of Finance, of which Mr^ 
Tyler was a member, to report a scheme of treasury agency. Mr. Tyler 
answered that he could see no propriety for that call until the sense of 
the Senate should be expressed upon the resolutions then under their con- 
sideration. If the executive were sustained in the power it had exerted 
over the subject, then Congress had nothing to do with it. The great 
question before the country was, whether Congress or the President was 
to be charged with the keeping of the treasury. The latter had already 
decided to establish a treasury agency himself, and if Congress affirmed 
that he had done so with full power and authority, that would be decisive 
of the question as to legislative cognizance. The executive authority^ 
was, in such case, coextensive with the whole subject, and the Legisla- 
ture would encroach upon his rights if it acted at all. 

Some time afterward he presented a series of resolutions adopted by 
the people of Accomack, and a memorial from Fredericksburg and Fal- 
mouth, all reprobating, in strong but respectful terms, the late executive 

proceedings. On this occasion he made the following remarks : 

" These memorialists constitute as intelligent and as respectable a body of men as can any> 
where be found; they represent that great distress has flowed from executive proceedings^ 
and indulge in anticipations of still greater to come. They remonstrate against those pro- 
ceedings as unwise, illegal, and unjust, and as involving assumptions of authority not war* 
ranted by the Constitution or laws, and urge upon Congress a return of the public moneys 
to the depository provided by law, .the Bank of the United States. And why should the de-> 
posites not be restored 1 Many weeks ago the Senate had been told that the restoration of 
the deposites and the recharter of the Bank meant one and the same things and that the 
only question before the country was * bank or no bank.' Yesterday, however, this delusioa 
was dissipated by the declaration of gentlemen that the restoration was a harmless things 
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dmpartiog, of cooseoaence. no. additional power to tl^ Ban)c,.and that its advocates. would not 

five a snap of the nnger lor the deposites, unless connected with a recharter. This was to 
eal frankly with the country j to present the true question at issue, and not that which had 
been artfully raised ; for wliat purpose it is not necessary for me to say. To my mind it 
has been obvious that the withdrawal of the deposites by the Secretary of the Treasury was 
not necessary to put down the Bank, and, of consequence, the withholding them cannot be 
necessary for that purpose. The Bank was dead under the veto of 1832, and could not be 
revived but by a vote of two thirds of both houses. Thi^ President had it under hiis feet, as 
iie had stated on another occasion. The President continues in office until 1837, while die 
Bank expires in 1836. The President outlives it by a whole year, and this seizure c^ the 
<leposites has nothing to sanction it on the score of mere motives, while it was forbidden by * 
the highest consideration. No man here has undertaken to justify the act of removal 
Does the gentleman from Gteoi^ia fMr. Forsyth), the great champion of the administration 
•on this floor, justify the Presidenti Excuses enough are oiSerea for his conduct, but that 
senator has not ventured to justif^r it. 

" I have never once stopped to inquire whether the Bank wanted a restoration of the mon- 
keys or not. I can well imagine strong reasons to exist why it should not want them re- 
stored. Every day they were withheld the number of its friends was increased, and with 
dt a question of deep interest to itself was presented^, whether it were bett^ to foiego the 
benefits resulting from the custody of the revenue for two years, or to take the chance which 
the public distress would aflbrd it of having, after that period, a renewal of its charter. 
When I look to that question, being opposed to the renewal of the charter, I desire a 
^Testoration of the deposites in order to avoid it I cannot be deaf to the storm which is 
sweeping over the face of the country, and threatening to overturn its prosperity; nor am I 
blind to all the lights of experience which teach me that, in order to avert the threatened 
danger, men will be but too apt to seek refuge and security after the best manner they can. 
What is necessary to appease this storm, to give tranquillity to the public mindl Take the 
advice of the memorialists, and restore tne deposites — change the attitude of the government 
and Bank towards each other. They stand m the attitude of beUigerants^ and the country 
is the only sufferer. The President wages an offensive, the bank a defensive war; it is 
<jompelled to resort to measures of defence in order to preserve its credit ; curtailment on its 
part is necessary, in order to enable it to meet the hostile assaults which are continually 
threatened. This forces the state banks to curtail, and every department of industry is 
thereby paralyzed. The towns first feel the distress, but the country must necessarilj^ suffer 
next. Where there are no buyers, there can be no sellers ; or, if the buyers be diminished 
in number, prices of produce inevitabjr decline, and in the train follow lands, everything, 
<3epreciated in price. Let this state oi things be changed, and everything will wear a new 
face. The necessity for heavy bank curtailments ceases ; the Bank would fall into its long 
-sleep without a struggle. Instead of a sudden contraction of its discounts, the process would 
be slow and gradual, and in order to render it as little hurtful as possible, Congress would 
doubtless be willing to grant it as long a time to wind up its concerns as it would desire. 
This was the course pursued towards the old bank by Mr. Jefierson and Mr. Madison, and 
I believe that the whole of its affairs have not been settled even to the present day. The 
whole policy of the President in removing the deposites has been most unfortunate, and 
^very consideration, it seems to me, requires their restoration. We were told, yesterday, that 
the President could not retrace his steps with honour. What language is this to be held by 
a public agent 1 Honour, due regard to the solemn obligations and duties of office, require 
of every public man to repair the mischiefs which his own unwise policy may have inflicted 
on the country. By what sort of advisers must the President be surrounded, when we are 
told that he would be dishonoured by giving audience to the constituent body, and yielding 
to their wishes 1 His duty requires this of him. The country must suffisr because the 
President must not be inconsistent ! Honour would not permit him to retract an ill-advised 
act, no matter what came out of it ! Sir, I would scout such an idea of honour and con- 
sistency. 

" The senator from Georgia (Mr. Forsyth) was pleased to charge the state from which I 
come with approving, under a Virginia President, what she censured under a President 
■coming from another quarter ; and in order to sustain this grave and weighty charge, the 
senator referred to certain proceedings adopted by Mr. Crawford in the years 1817 and 1819. 
To my conception there exists no analogy between the two cases. Upon the occasions allu- 
ded to, the currency was threatened with the greatest disorder. At the first period, the Bank 
had scarcely got into operation ; and at the last, it had been so mismana£;ea as to be threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. The Bank itself assented to the proceedings. The public mind was 
not attracted by them, and, escaping notice, they may thereby have escaped censure. But 
was a secretary in those cases, as in this, evicted from office 1 Did the President take the 
responsibility of declaring the contract between the government and Bank pro tanto at an end, 
possessing himself therebv of an entire control over the purse ^ No, sir : no ! The patri- 
otic citizen who then presided over the affairs of the country understood better what was due 
to her. But I desire to refresh the recollection of the senator touching other events of that 
period, in order to vindicate my state from the charge of slumbering over infractions of the 
law and the Constitution, because one of her citizens chanced to fill the presidential chair. 
Does the senator recollect the occupation of Amelia Island by the military force of the Uni- 
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r.ted States, under Mr. Monroe's administration ? It was done without the sanction of Con- 
gress, in the absence of law j but it was done from the most correct of motives, to expel from 

* that, their place of resort, those who have been called hostes himani generisj the pirates who 
. swarmed in those seas and destroyed our commerce ; and yet, in that case, many of those 
. is^ho represented Virginia in the two houses did not fail to disapprove of the act, as in some 

measure unwarranted by law. Nor did we, for I was one of them, forget that we had a 
constitution and laws, when the then commander of our armies made formal war against a 
oieutral nation, reduced its forts, and captured its territory. We then believed that Mr. 
Monroe sustained the commanding general in his course. His Secretary of State published 
the ablest defence which was probably ever written under similar circumstances ; and, but 

* for recent disclosures, I should have died in the belief that Mr. Monroe fully approved the 
-course pursued by the present President, then the general of our armies in the Seminole war. 
Where was Virginia tnen 1 She stood by the side of Georgia, whose sons first moved in 
the matter. Proudly and full gallantly did Georgia lead off that debate, and firmly, howev- 
^er feebly, was she sustained by many of those who represented Virginia. True, we were 
overruled by the majority in the House of Representatives, and I must be permitted to ex- 

?ress the belief that the efforts of one man did more to produce that result than any other, 
'hat gentleman is now before me, a member of this body. He delivered a speech on that 
occasion which, at the time, was regarded as bespeaking talents of no ordinary grade; I 
/seed not say to the Senate that I mean the honourable senator from Mississippi (Mr. Poin- 
4exter), who sits near me. ' His relations to that eminent individual, whom he then so ably 
-defended, have been materially changed of late. Why this has been I undenake not to 
\SKy ; the honourable Senator is fully competent of himself to give an exposition of the mat- 
ter. Nor were these the only measures which my state opposed during the administration 
alluded to. When Mr. Moitfoe came out with his doctrine of the unlimited right of Oon- 
-gress to appropriate the moneys of the government to any object it might please, that doc- 
trine was universally reprobated by Virginia, as pernicious and highly dangerous. The 
•gentleman is aware that for the last fifteen years it has been the course of policy of some 
to arraign the principles and policy of Virginia — a state that, I will take upon me to say, 
Jias given as many evidences of devotion to the Union as any other. 1 deeply regret that 
,the senator, a native-bom citizen of that state, from whom she should rather expect defence 
than accusation, should have brought this charge against her. No, sir, the day never 
was, unless it has now come, no matter who presided over this government, when, for such 
proceedings as those which have recently transpired, she would not have censured and con- 
ydemned." 

The resolutions in relation to the assumption of authority by the Presi- 
dent in removing the deposites were passed, and General Jackson sent 
jn his memorable protest. The language of this document, addressed by 
one department of the government to another, was so extraordinary, and 
nvas considered so little regardful of the respect due to the Senate, that 
Tesolutions were offered by Mr. Poindexter refusing it admission upon 
the journal ; and after a long and angry debate, it was resolved by the 
-Senate, in substance, that the protest asserted powers as belonging to 
-the President which were inconsistent with the just authority of the two 
louses of Congress, and with the Constitution of the United States ^ that 
while the Senate would be ever ready to receive from the President all 
4Siuch communications as the Constitution and laws and the usual course 
of business authorized him to transmit, it could not recognise in him any 
jright to make a formal protest against votes and proceedings of that body, 
-declaring them to be illegal and unconstitutional, and requesting the 
'Senate to enter such protest on its journals ; that the document was a 
l>reach of the privileges of the Senate, and that it be not placed upon the 
journal. 

At the time of the passage of the resolutions above mentioned, too, 
Mr. Benton gave notice of his intended "expunging" movements, de- 
claring that he would continue thereafter, so long as he should have a 
.seat in the Senate, to urge the matter before that body, until the resolu- 
"tions of censure were stricken from the journal. How well he kept his 
word has been seen. At the next session the famous " expunging reso- 
lution" was offered, but the time had not yet arrived when the Senate 
would consent to deface its journals ; and after some discussion, and the 
'*^ expuDging" from the resolution its most objectionable language, it was 
'laid upon the table. 

X 
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At this session, Mr. Tyler, from the Committee on Finance, which had 
been directed to inquire into the condition and afiairs of the United State» 
Bank, made an able and voluminous report thereon. This report Mr» 
Benton assailed with his usual violence immediately upon its introduc- 
tion, and in reply to him, Mr. Tyler made the following remarks : 

" Nothing," said he, " would please me more than to have the report which has been so- 
furiously attacked by the senator from Missouri, referred to another committee for their 
most rigid examination, and I would be well pleased that he be one of the committee. Let 
him summon his witnesses and take depositions without number ; let him then return with, 
his budget to this House, and lay them, with or without an air of triumph, on the table. He 
would &d himself mistaken. All his witnesses combined would not be able to overthrow the 
testimony upon which the report of the committee is based. There is not a single declara- 
tion in the report which is not founded upon testimony which cannot lie — written, document- 
ary evidence which no party testimony can overcome. In times like these, the gentleman 
may be able tQ procure wimesses without number; but here is proof too strong for the most 
furious partisans to assail with success. Upon it I, for one, am willing to rest. 

" The honourable senator has denominated the report 'an elaborate defence of the Bank;' 
he has said that it justified the Bank in its course of curtailment during the last winter and 
the early part of the summer. If he had paid more attention to the reading, or had waited 
to have it m print, he would not have hazarded such a declaration. He would have perceiv- 
ed that the whole question is submitted to the decision of the Senate. The committee have 
presented both sides of the question: the view most favourable, and that most unfavourable to- 
the institution. It exhibited the measures of the executive, ani those of the Bank consequent 
upon them, on one side, and the available resources of the institution on the other. The 
feet that its circulation of S19,G00,000 was protected by specie to the amount of $10,000,000, 
and claims on the state banks exceeding $2,000,000, which were equal to specie ; that its^ 
purchase of domestic exchange had so declined from May to October as to place at its dis- 
posal more than $5,000,000 ; and something more than a doubt is expressed whether, under 
ordinary circumstances, the Bank would have been justified in curtailing its discounts. So^ 
too, in regard to a perseverance in its measures of precaution as long as it did, a summary 
of facts is given, to enable the Senate to decide upon the propriety of the course pursued by 
the Bank. The effort of the committee has been to present these subjects fairly to the Sen- 
ate and the country. They have sought ' nothing to extenuate,' nor have they * set dowft 
aught in malice.' The statements are presented to the senator for his calm and deliberate- 
consideration, to each senator, to be weighed as becomes his high station. And what is the^ 
course pursued 1 The moment the report is read, the gentleman pounces upon it, and makes 
assertions which a careful perusal oi it would cause him to know it does not contain. Oa 
one subject — the controversy relative to the bill of exchange, and the damages consequent 
upon its protest — the committee have expressed the opinion that the government was in er- 
ror ; and I, as a member of that committee, will declare my conviction that that opinion v^ 
sound, and maintainable before any fair and impartial tribunal in the world. Certain per- 
sons start back with alarm at the mere mention of a court of justice ; the trial by jury lias 
become hateful in their eyes. The great principles of Magna Charta are to be overiooked,, 
and the declarations contained in the Bill of Rights are become too oldfashioned to be valu- 
able. Popular prejudices are to be addressed, and, instead of an appeal to the calm judg* 
ment of mankind, every lurking prejudice is to be awakened, because a corporation or a set 
of individuals have believed themselves wronged by the accounting officers of the treasury, 
and have had the temerity and impudence to take a course calculated to bring their rights 
before the forum of the courts. Let those who see cause to pursue this course rejoice as 
they may please, and exult in the success which attends it. 

" For one, I renounce it, as unworthy American statesmen. The committee have address- 
ed a sober and temperate, but firm argument upon this subject to the Senate ; and, standing 
in the presence of that august body^, and before the whole American people, I rest upon that 
argument for the truth of the opinion advanced — an opinion for the honesty of which I will 
avouch, on my own part, after the most solemn manner, under the unutterable obligation I 
am under to my Creator. 

" The senator has also spoken in strong language as to that part of the report which re- 
lates to the committee of exchange. He has said that a false issue had been presented ; 
that the Secretary of the Treasury had never contended that the Bank had no nght to ap- 
point a committee of exchange; tnat such a committee was appointed by all banks. In thi» 
last declaration the gentleman was correct. All banks have a committee to purchase ex- 
changes. But I admonish him to beware. He will find himself condemning him whom h& 
wishes to defend. Mr. Taney's very language is quoted in the report. He placed th& 
violation of the charter distinctly upon the ground that the business of the Bank is intrust- 
ed to three members of the exchange committee, when the charter requires that no less than 
seven shall constitute a board to do business. His very words are given in the report, so that 
he cannot be misunderstood, and the commentary of the committee consists in a mere nar- 
rative of fkcts. Little more is done than to give facts, and the honourable senator takes th& 
alarm, and in his eflfort to rescue the secretary from their influence, plunges him still deeper 
into difficulty. 
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*^ He has loudly talked of the committee having been made an instrument of by the Bank. 
For myself, I renounce the ascription. I must tell the senator that I can no more be made 
an instrument of by the Bank than by the still greater and more formidable power, the ad- 
ministration. I stand upon this floor to accom^ish the purposes for which I am sent. In 
the consciousness of mv own honesty, I stand Ann and erect. I worship alone at the shrine 
of truth and honour. It is a precious thing, in the eyes of some, to bask in the simsfaine of 
power. I rest only upon the support which has never failed me — the high and lofty feelings 
of my constituents. 1 would not be an instrument even in their hands, if it were possible 
foT them to require it of me, to gratify an unrighteous motive." 

In relation to what Mr. Benton had said, if the neglect of the oommit- 
tee to call for the report of General Cadwallader upon the subject of es- 
tablishing a branch of the Bank at St. Louis, which report was adverse to 
such an establishment, and of which Mr. Benton loudly complained, Mr. 
Tyler said, 

" I did not call for it, because I saw no necessity for such a call. The Bank was charged, 
in ^e report of the committee of the other house, in 1832, with having established branches 
without other motive than the spread of its influence. This is the charge which was in- 
quired into, and the gentleman's letter, forwarding the application of the citizens of St. 
£<6uis, and that pf Mr. Rush, the Secretary of the Treasury, contained high evidence^ of 
the propriety of establishing a branch at that place, and relieved the Bank ih)m any im- 
proper ascription as to that branch. The report stated the feet that the gentleman wrote 
that letter. Was it true or false 1 [Mr. Benton answered, with characteristic repetition, 
» True, true !'] As well, then," said Mr. Tyler, " might the senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Grundy) complain that his first application m 1817, for a branch at Nashville, was rejected, 
as well as his subsequent applications until 1627. The honourable s^iator has, after all, 
no great cause to complain of the Bank in regard to the branch at St. Louis. True, when 
he smiled, the Bank refused ; he gave it a blow, and straightway it was kind. Whether 
his smiles or frowns obtained the branch does not seem to me to alter the matter. 

" I have one more word to say upon this subject. It is due to the committee to say, that 
the facts adduced upon this point of inquiry were elicited in the prosecution of theirlegiti- 
mate inquiries relative to the management of the Bank. They sought cause of oflence to 
no one, but they could not withhold information necessary to an elucidation of the ques- 
tion. The gentleman has complained of the publication by the Bank of a review of his 
speech. I, too, complained of the extent of the publications of the Bank. I know that the 
gentleman has been frequently reviewed — perhaps he has yet to pass through other editions 
— ^but if he had delayed his attack on the report for a few hours till he could have read the 
documents accompanying it, he would have seen a full account of * the review,* and of an- 
other publication, entitled * Greneral Jackson Vetoed.' Now I object to all this ; and this 
' elaborate report in defence of the Bank' condenms these publications, and others of a sim- 
ilar import, as highly impolitic. He charges the committee with having endorsed false- 
hoods. <Mr. B. disclaimed any personal allusions.) I do not believe there ever has been 
anything in our past lives which could lead to a personal difference between us. But, as 
one of the committee, I must defend the report against this charge. There is not an asser- 
tion in it which is not sustained by proof. If the senator will look into the report, he will 
find no charge against the President of vindictiveness, or an attempt to use the Bank for po- 
litical purposes. The first is a quotation from Mr. Duane, late Secretary of the Treasury. 
[Here Mr. Benton observed, * By quoting it you made it your own.'] Indeed, sir ! then the 
committee have much to answer for. They have quoted numerous passages from Mr. 
Taney and others, and woful is their plight if they have to answer for all they contain. The 
committee have quoted the senator's own letter in regard to the branch at St. Louis, but they 
claim no divided authorship of Uiat letter, nor of the President's and Vice-president's for 
Pensacola and Albany. 

" One woni before I take my seat. The committee, in their investigations, have sought for 
nothing but the truth. / am opposed — have always been opposed — to ihe Bank, In its creaivm 1 
regard the Qmst^UuUon as having been violated^ cmd I desire to see it expire. But the Senate ap- 
pointed me, with others, to inquire whether it was .guilty of certain charges, and I should 
regard myself as the basest of mankind were I to charge it falsely. The report is founded 
on unquestionable documentary evidence. The gendeman may have as much opportunity 
as he pleases to review it — ^and he has already commenced the task — and I shall hold myseli 
ready to answer all the objections which can be raised against it by him or others, and to 
prove, from the documents themselves, Uiat the report is made with the utmostfaimess, and 
the most scrupulous regard to truth." 

To show how little Mr. Tyler was actuated by any motives of hostility 
to the administration, in the acts heretofore enumerated, when he was 
found in opposition to it, it will bat be necessary to mention a circum* 
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Stance which occurred towards the close of this session. For nearly two 
years the mission to England had remained vacant. At the preceding ses- 
sion a nomination had been made, but was rejected by the Senate. This 
sitting was now within two days of its termination, and as no nomination 
had been presented to fill the vacancy, an amendment was offered to the 
General Appropriation Bill, then under consideration, proposing to strike 
out the appropriation it contained for a salary and outfit for a minister to 
St. James. The reasons assigned were, that the President had no right to 
allow the session to pass without laying a nomination before the Senate if 
it was proposed to send a minister at all, and that if it was not contem- 
plated to send one, then the appropriation was of course unnecessary; 
that the executive was actuated by motives of resentment at the rejection 
of his previous nomination, and waited but for the adjournment of Con- 
gress to make an appointment upon his own responsibility ; that such an 
appropriation was neither more nor less than to aid the President in per- 
forming an unconstitutional act. Mr. Tyler opposed the motion to strike 
out the appropriation. He was ever ready to resist any assumption of 
power on the part of any branch of the government, but he would not 
legislate upon a supposition that a violation of the Constitution was intend- 
ed. He did not feel justified in anticipating that the President would 
pursue a course involving such a violation ; but he was, on the contrary, 
disposed to act on the presumption that he would do what he ought, and 
that a minister would be nominated. He accordingly voted against the 
amendment. 

Near the close of this session, Mr. Tyler was honoured by being elect- 
ed President pro tempore of the Senate. Upon taking the chair, he made 
the following remarks : 

** Senators — In calling upon me unexpectedly to preside over your 'deliberations, you have 
conferred on me a testimonial of your respect and confidence, upon which I place the high- 
est value. I accept it with gratitude, and shall fondly cherish its recollection. You are the 
representatives of sovereign states, deputed by them to uphold and maintain their rights and 
interests. Unlike the Roman Senate, so much the vaunt of ancient story, you owe your ele- 
vation to the high seats you occupy to no adventitious circumstances oi birth or fortune, but 
to the ennobling traits of intellect and virtue. And what citizens of any one of these states can 
fail to be proud of you 1 Who- can reflect without high satisfaction on the daily display of 
intellectual vigour constantly manifested in the debates which here occur 1 Party contests 
may divide and sever ; those contests constitute the organic principle of free states. You 
may severally, in your turn, have become the objects of attack and denunciation before the 
public ; but there is not, and cannot, be an American who does not turn his eyes to the Sen- 
ate of the United States as to the great conservative body of our Federal system, and to this 
chamber as the ark in which the covenant is deposited. To have received, therefore, at your 
hands this station, furnishes to me abundant cause for self-gratulation. This feeling is not 
diminished by the fact that but few hours now remain of this session, and that I shall prob- 
ably be called upon to render but little active service in this place. Upon this circumstance 
I congratulate both you and myself, for, although I have for the greater portion of twenty 
years been connected with legislative bodies, this is the first time I have ever been called on 
to preside over the deliberations of any ; and I have only sought so far to make myself ac- 
quainted with the rules of parliamentary proceedings as to avoid any flagrant violation of 
them in my personal conduct. For the short period which will now elapse prior to your 
adjournment, I claim, and shall doubtless receive at your hands, a liberal indulgence for 
any defects I may exhibit, or any errors into which I may fall." 

One of the last acts of Mr. Tyler at this session was to vote against 
the amendment made by the House to the Fortification Bill, placing three 
millions of dollars at the disposal of the President, to provide for antici- 
pated difficulties with France. The Senate had, but a short time before, 
resolved, by a unanimous vote, that it was inexpedient to adopt any legis- 
lative measures in regard to the state of affairs between the United States 
and France ; and yet this was a proposition virtually to place the war- 
making power, belonging solely to Congress, in the hands of the Fresi- 
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dent, and amounting, in fact, to a shuffling off of the responsibility which 
should rest upon the Legislature, upon the executive. The amendment 
was disagreed to by the Senate, and after an adherence and fruitless con* 
ference, Congress adjourned without passing the bill. 

At the next session, that of 1833-6, during the brief period he re- 
mained in the Senate, Mr. Tyler took an active part in behalf of the suf- 
ferers by the great fire in New-York. He cited as precedents the indul- 
gence which had been extended to the cities of Portsmouth and Norfolk 
in similar cases, and when the bill was introduced to assist the citizens 
of that place who had been, such heavy losers by that calamity, he gave 
it his hearty support. 

In regard to the question of the abolition of. slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which had begun at this time to assume a serious appearance, in con- 
sequence of the numerous petitions which were presented to Congress on 
that subject, he spoke at some length. He wished, not that the petitions 
should be summarily rejected, but that they should take the course he con- 
sidered as properly belonging to them — that they should go to the commit- 
tee on the district, where they would be promptly met by the declaration 
that Congress had no power to act upon the subject. Not that he courted 
the labour which, as chairman of the committee, would consequently 
devolve upon him, but because he believed a movement might be made 
"which, while it would be satisfactory to the senators from the South, . 
would receive nearly the entire sanction of those from the North ; and 
while the right of petition would be held sacred, would put a stop to those 
of this wild and fanatic description, by a measure declaratory that the 
Senate would not and could not interfere in the matter. He, however, 
did not remain in that body to see the petitions disposed of. 

In February of this year, the Legislature of Virginia passed resolutions 
instructing the senators from that state to vote for a resolution directing 
the resolution of the Senate of March 28th, 1834, to be '* expunged from 
the journal of the Senate, by causiug black lines to be drawn around it as . 
it stood upon the original manuscript journal," and the words "expunged, 
by order of the Senate of the United States" plainly written across its 
face. These resolutions, the governor, Mr. Tazewell, was requested to 
forward to the senators from Virginia ; but, as such an act was not neces- 
sarily embraced within the sphere of his proper duties, and as he believed 
that, bv complying with the request of the General Assembl}'^, he would 
virtually express his approbation of a measure which he was in nowise 
inclined to sanction, he declined transmitting the resolutions of instruc- 
tion, and returned them, with a message expressive of his reasons for so 
doing, to the Legislature. They were then, by direction of the Assembly, 
forwarded by the speakers of the respective houses. 

Mr. Leigh, in answer to the resolutions, wrote a long and able letter, 
in which, while he acknowledged the right of instruction in all cases 
where no plain constitutional point was involved, or where any doubt ex- 
isted as to the constitutionality of any particular measure, he denied that 
he was bound to obey any instruction commanding him to do an act which, 
in his conscientious opinion, would be in itself a plain violation of the 
instrument he was sworn to support, and in its consequences dangerous 
and mischievous in the extreme. He referred to the fact that the very 
resolution which the Legislature desired to expunge was voted for by one 
of the senators then in Congress (Mr. Tyler) in entire concurrence with 
the opinions of the Legislature of Virginia at that time, as exhibited in 
the joint resolutions of that body, presented by Mr. Tyler ; and it was not 
to be forgotten that Mr. Rives had then resigned his seat in the Senate 
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in consequence of the virtual instructions contained in those resolutions. 
He concluded his letter by declaring that' he would neither obey the in- 
structions given him nor resign his seat, and expressed the determination 
to vindicate the resolutions of the 28th of March at any time when they 
should be brought under consideration. 

Mr. Tyler took a somewhat difierent coarse ; and his conduct on this 
occasion should forever stamp him as ^'that noblest work of God — an 
honest man." He might well have been held excusable, even by the most 
ardent advocates of the doctrine of instruction, if he had pursued the 
same line of conduct as did Mr. Leigh ; for he was supported by the fact 
that the very vote he was now called upon to expunge was given under 
instructions, if not as explicit, at least quite as decisive of the opinion of 
the Legislature as those now presented. But not so. He was not then 
about to overthrow, or mar in the least degree, the consistency of a whole 
life. He was not unmindful that the first legislative act of his career had 
been the introduction and successful support of a series of resolutions in 
support of this right of instruction in the case of senators Giles and 
Brent ; and that at that time the point was settled that whoever should 
thereafter become a senator from Virginia would be considered, by his 
acceptance of that office, virtually as having subscribed his belief to the 
doctrine then inculcated. His course, then, could have been prompted by 
nothing but conviction of the truth of the principle he maintained, for he 
was much too young to expect anything for himself from the downfall of 
those gentlemen ; and as his first act in the Legislature of his own state 
bad been the advocacy of that principle, so the first speech he had ever 
made in the Congress of the United States was in the most eminent de- 
gree declaratory of what he considered the same great truth— -the right of 
the constituent to instruct — the duty of the representative to obey. Even 
with the strong arguments, which the circumstances mentioned before 
empowered him to urge in extenuation, if not in justification, of disobe- 
dience at this time, the chance which a seat in the Senate, that highest 
dignity, with one exception alone, to which an American citizen can as- 
pire, possessed, could not induce him to contravene one jot of a funda- 
mental principle which he had ever regarded as the foundation of our 
institutions ; and he determined at once upon a course which illustrates 
not only one of the brightest pages in his own life, but in the history 
of our country. He could not obey the instructions he had received 
without falsifying his own judgment, and violating his conscience by a 
breach of that Constitution he had sworn t6 sujpport, a clause of whicfa 
requires that the Senate shall ^* keep a journal of its proceedings, and pulh 
lisk it from time to time y" and in such circumstances he was not long hn 
deciding to surrender into the hands of those who gave it the honourable 
place with which he had been intrusted. He could not silently submit, 
however, to be instructed out of his seat, and he took the opportunity to 
lay before the people of his state, and the public generally, in his letter 
of resignation to the Legislature of Virginia, an exhibition of the princi- 
ples by which his public life had thus far been guided, and of the motives 
by which his present conduct was ruled. His letter, full of indignant and 
burning eloquence, though written in the most respectful language, is as 
follows : 

"Washington, Feb. 29th, 1836. 

" To the Speaker and Members of the General Assembly of Virginia: 

" Gentlbmbn — Certain resolutions of the General Assembly, instructing their senators in 

the Congress of the United States to introduce and vote for a resolution to expunge tiie 

journal of a previons Senate in the particulars therein mentioned, and pointing out the 

precise manner in which the act shall be performed, have been made known to me. After 
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tbe most deliberate examination I am capable of bestowing upon them, and with a sincere 
4esire to conform my conduct to the wishes of the General Assembly, I ifind it impossible 
to reconcile the performance of the prescribed task with the obligations of the solemn oaUi 
which I have taken to support the Constitution of the United States. With what prompti- 
tude I would comply with the instructions of the Legislature, if comfdiance was permiUed 
me, may readily be inferred from my past course of conduct ; and I beg your indulgence, 
gentlemen, while I advert to the most prominent incidents of my life in connexion with 
the great question of instruction. I was very young when I first took my seat in the House 
of Delegates, in which I had been selected within a few days after I had attained the age 
of twenty-one. The then senators from Virginia (Messrs. Giles and Brent) stpod obnox* 
ious to the charge of having disregarded the instructions of the Legislature which had been 
adopted on the motion of a gentleman, then a distinguished member (Governor Barbour), 
to vote against rechartering the Bank of the United States. The first, while he voted 
against the Bank, denied the right of the Legislature to instruct him { the last disregarded 
the instructions altogeth^j and voted for a bank. Impelled by no cSther motives than to 
iiphold the Legislature in its right to instruct its deputed organs, I introduced a resolution 
disapproving the course which had been pursued by the senators. My motive in doing so 
was simple and unmixed. I was too young to seek profit by their overthrow. The reso- 
lution thus introduced by me passed into other hands, and was substituted by other re- 
solves, which were finally adopted by the two Houses of Assembly by large ao4 over- 
whelming mjajorities. At the age of twenty-five I took my seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. The repeal of the compensation law soon came under 
discussion. I came in to supply a vacancy, and brought with me the wishes of my con- 
stituents in regard to that measure. I made them known, and claimed the repeal of the 
law, as due to the well-ascertained wishes of the people. This brought into discussion the 
obligation of instructions, and I contended for the right, under the same restrictions and 
limitations as has been laid down in the resolutions before alluded to. I now reaffirm the 
opinion at all times heretofore expressed by me, that instructions are mandatory, provided 
they do not require a violation of the Constitution, or the commission of an act of moral 
turpitude. When acting under an oath, the public agent, whether a senator or a juror, is 
bound by obligation of a higher and more controlling character than can proceed from any 
earthly source. The Constitution of the United States is the original and primary letter 
of instructions — supreme over all, and binding upon all. For the agent who. is sworn to 
support it, to violate it knowingly and intentionally would be an act of the grossest immo- 
rality and most unmitigated debasement. Such is the condition in which, in my view of 
the subject, obedience to your instructions would place me. It is known to you, gentle- 
men, that on my entering the Senate, the only oath which I took was an oath to support 
the (Constitution of the United States ; to support it in all and each of its provisions ; to 
yield it neither to force, persuasion, nor expediency. No matter what the object, should 
its attainment confer upon me the greatest personal advantages, still to remain unseduced 
— not to touch that forbidden fruit. I entered into a covenant with my Creator, to break 
'ivhich would not fail to ^ace in my bosom a Promethean vulture to tear and devour mo. The 
^ligation, then, to obey an instruction which calls upon me to break that covenant, cannot 
jpossibly exist. I should be unworthy the confidence of all honourable men if I could be 
induced, under any circumstances, to commit an act of deliberate perjury. Instead of a 
■seat in the Senate, I should rich^ deserve to be put in the piUory, and to lose both my 
^ars, as an indelible mark of my baseness ; and such would be the sentence which the 
laws of Virginia would pronounce against me. You have admitted the truth of this posi- 
tion in the alternative presented in your second resolution. Between these alternatives I 
oannot hesitate to choose. It is not for every difference of o^union between the reiure- 
sentative and constituent that the constituent would necessarily require the resignation 
of the representative. In the course of a somewhat long political life, it must have oc- 
curred that my opinions have been variant from the opinions of those I represent ; but in 
presenting to me the alternative of resignation in this instance, you give me to be distinct- 
ly informed that the accomplishment of your object is regarded as of such primarv impor- 
tance that my resignation is desired if comjdiance cannot be yielded. I am bound to con- 
sider you as in this fairly representing the sentiments of our common constituents, the 
people of Virginia, to whom &)ne you are amenable if you have mistaken their wishes. 
JAy position in regard to this whole subject is of a character to preclude me from going 
into abstractions. I do not hesitate, on the contrary, to declare that if you had, as the 
accredited organs of the people, addressed me a request to vacate my seat in the Senate, 
your request would have had with me the force of law ; not a day or an hour could I de- 
sire to remain in the Senate beyond that hour wherein I came to be informed that it was 
the settled wish of the people of Virginia that I should retire from their service. That 
people have honoured me with the highest ofilces within their gifts. If the talents which 
I have brought into their service be humble, I shall have at least brought fidelity to their 
Ipterests. Nowhere else have I looked for rewajrd but to their approbation. I have 
fierved under four administrations,' and might, doubtlessly, by a course of subserviency 
-and sycophancy, have obtained what is called by some preferment. Bat what could have 
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compensated for the baseness of my prostitution^ and the betrayal of the confidence re- '" 
praed in me by a generous people. The executive files furnish no record of my name a» * 
an applicant for any of the crumbs which have fallen from the executive table. I repeat, 
tiiat I have looked exclusively to the people of Virginia, and when they have extended ta- 
me their confidence for twenty odd years — ^when I am indebted to them for whatever of 
credit and standing I possess in the world, I cannot and will not permit mjrself to remain ' 
in the Senate for a moment beyond the time that their accredited organs shall instruct v 
me that my services are no longer acceptable. If gratitude for the past did not, my own 
conscious weakness would control my course. What would it profit the country or my- 
self tor me to remain in the Senate against their wishes ? By retaining my place in oppo- 
sition to their fixed, declared, and settled will, I should aid no cause — advance no great 
porpose— be powerless for good, and provoke only to harm ; reposing on my feeble strength, 
I shonld vainly flatter myself that I could, with my single arm, sustain the Constitution, : 
and keep back what I might consider the tide of error, when in very truth I should but ^ 
excite the popular prejudices more strongly, and imminently endanger the Constitution by ' 
my very elforts to sustain it. 

** In resigning, then, gentlemen, into your hands my place in the Senate of the United 
States, to which I was called by your predecessors, I trust I shall be indulged in a brief 
exposition of the reasons which have led me to the conclusion that to obey your instruc* 
tions would be to violate the Constitution of the United States. I shall do so boldly and 
fearlessly, but with all becoming respect, and with all the brevity in my power. The- 
Senate is ordered by the Congress to keep a journal of its proceedings, and to publish it 
from time to time. This injunction is thus solemnly imposed upon the aggregate body, 
and on each individual senator. Whatever shall be done shall be faithfully recorded by 
the secretary, and shall be faithfully kept : not for an hour, and then to be defaced — ^not for 
a day, and then to be erased — nor for a year, and then to be expunged — but forever, as a 
perpetual witness, a faithful history by which the conduct, the motives, the actions of mea - 
shall be judged ; and not by those of the present day only, but through all time. It was a 
"Wise custom among the Chinese, which required the biography of each emperor to be - 
written before the close of his life, and placed before him, so as to give him foreknowledge 
of what the world would think of him after his death. It was designed to restrain his evil 
passions — to curb the exercise of despotic sway. It addressed itself to his ambition, and - 
excited within him a longing for an immortality in the gratitude and admiration of suc- 
ceeding ages. But this provision in our Constitution is still wiser. Each senator writes 
daily his own biography. He is required to record his own acts, and takes an oath to 
keep that record, and to publish it from time to time. The applause or censure of hi» 
feUow-men is not postponed until he has descended to the tomb. It is daily uttered by 
the living generation. How powerful are the inducements thus addressed to each mem- 
ber to be faithful to the trust confided to him ! How much to be admired the wisdom of 
our ancestry in framing the Constitution ! If this was its only feature, their title to immor- 
tality would be established. 

" This simple provision is one of the great securities of American liberty. It takes no- 
thing upon trust. If the Senate kept no journal it would be a secret conclave, where deeds 
the most revolting might be performed in secrecy and darkness. . The train might there be 
laid, the mine prepared, and the first knowledge of the treason might be the explosion, and 
consequent overthrow of free government. Liberty could not coexist with such a state 
of things. There is no liberty where there is no responsibility, and there can be no respon- 
sibility where nothing is known. To have a secretary seated at the table of the Senate 
to write down its proceedings, and to claim for itself the right to cancel, obliterate, or ex- 
punge what he had written, is equivalent to having no journal ait all — a mockery and a 
fraud. The journal of the morning may be cancelled in the evening ; that of to-day may 
be expunged on to-morrow ; cancel it in any way, whether by black or red marks, wheth- 
er with circles or by straight lines, it ceases to be a journal, and that which was is not. 
The journal is to be published, but there is no journal. There was one yesterday, but ere 
it can reach the press it is cancelled, marked out, or expunged. These are the necessa- - 
ry results of obedience to your instructions. If that journal contain a transaction discred- 
itable to the Senate, I should preserve it as a perpetual monument of its disgrace. If to a • 
party leader, I will give him and his friends, who may temporarily have the ascendency, no 
warrant to erase or blur the page on which such an act of misconduct is recorded. I should be 
afraid, after performing such a deed, if Virginia was what she once was — and I do not doubt 
it — ^to return within her limits. The execrations of her people would be thundering in my^ 
ears. The soil which had been trod by her heroes and statesmen would furnish me no. 
resting-place. I should feel myself guilty, most guilty ; and however I might succeed ia 
concealing myself from the sight of men, I could not, in my view of the subject, save my- 
self from the upbraidings of my own perjured conscience. How could I return to mix,. 
among her people, to share their hospitality and kindness, with the declaration on my lip8» 
* I have violated my oath for office, and sooner than surrender my place in the Stenate»- 
have struck down the Constitution V 

** If the Senate has a right to touch the journal under instructions, it has a right to do* 
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80 without. If to cancel a part, a ri^ht to expunge the whole : if to use ink from a pen, s 
right to pour it from a hottle — to destroy the journal in any other way— to bum it — Uh 
make a bonfire of all that is bright and glorious in our history. I know it has been said that^ 
the process directed to be adopted by your resolution is not designed to expunge. I can-» 
not believe this, and reject it as equally injurious to yourselves, and unjust to those you. 
represent. You direct the words * expunged by order of the Senate' to be written across 
the resolutions on which you propose to make war. I will not believe that you merely de- 
sign to ensnare my conscience ; much less will I indulge, for a moment, the idea that yoit 
direct a falsehood to be recorded by me. Those do not understand you who make suctL 
ascriptions, and I am not misled by them. The General Assembly of a proud and loftjr 
state is incapable of a mere quibble, and such a one as would disgrace a king's jester. No^ 
gentlemen : the act which you direct to be performed is designed to be, and is equivalent to 
an actual obliteration, in all its practical results. The manner of accomplishing this act 
of cancellation is wholly immaterial. In publishing this journal from time to time here-^ 
after, the resolution thus cancelled cannot be published as a part of it. It is declared to^ 
be expunged upon its face. But if in this I could possibly be mistaken — if, after all, it ist 
merely child's play, the making a few flourishes, and putting the Secretary of the Senate^ 
to the trouble to write a few unmeaning words, the question would not be changed. Such 
as is the journal, so shall it be kept, unaltered in a letter, unchanged in a comma ; th» 
same as it now is ' to the last syllable of recorded time.' Such is the fiat of the Constitu* 
tion. There is not a clerk or deputy-clerk in the Commonwealth of Virginia who would 
execute such an order in regard to his records. The people would be alive to the ques- 
tion, and, in vindication of their rights, would expunge the court sooner than permit the 
record containing the titles to their estates to be cancelled in any manner whatever. They^ 
surely cannot take less interest in the preservation of the Constitution, the great charter 
of all their rights. 

** The efforts have be€n made to hunt up precedents to justify this act. The pages of 
English parliamentary history have been ransacked, and an array has been made of exam- 
ples drawn from the times of the Jameses and Greorges o( England. With equal force 
might examples be quoted to justify an American President in executing capitally a cit- 
izen of any one of the states without the form of a trial. He might equally be justified in 
the use of the bow-string, because such is the power of the grand signior. The powev 
of the English Parliament is unlimited. So is that of many of the states of this Union in 
regard to this particular subject. No precedent can have force to overthrow an express- 
enactment of the Constitution. Under its provision the Senate is directed to keep a jour*- 
nal of its proceedings. If I were permitted to look elsewhere than to that Constitution, i 
would go to Virginia for bright and glorious examples to conduct me in safety. The first 
in point of prominence, although not in point of time, is the course attempted to be adopted^ 
by the king's party in the House of Burgesses, in 1765, as to the celebrated resolutions of? 
Patrick Henry, of that period. These resolutions were declaratory of the rights of Britisb 
America. After their adoption, many of those who voted for them left the city of Will* 
iamsburg, thereby giving to the opposite party the accidental ascendency, and they imme^ 
diately formed the resolution to expunge them from the journal. But, by a* stroke of poll* 
cy as bold as it was successful, Mr. Henry saved these resolutions from being expunged ;: 
which form, at this day, one of the brightest pages of Virginia's history ; and, recordcSl oik 
any man's tomb, would eternize his fame. And yet, to expunge them from this joumal^ 
was regarded as much an act of dutyby those who proposed it as you, gentlemen, cai^ 
esteem it to be in the case under consideration. They failed, and my prayer, as a citizea^ 
of a free country, is, that you, too, may be unsuccessful ; your posterity may have good 
cause to rejoice in your failure. 

" Another example, almost illustrious, is to be found in the conduct of Robert Beverly^ 
during the administration of Lord Culpepper. The history of the incidents of that trans- 
action are not only instructive, but highly interesting. Lord Culpepper, armed with all the- 
authority of the King of England, his master, ordered that a resolution adopted by tb^ 
House of Burgesses during the administration of Herbert JefiTries should be expunged 
from their records, * as highly derogatory to his majesty's prerogatives.' Robert Beveriy 
was clerk to the House of Burgesses. Every efiTort was made to induce him to produce 
the journal in order to have it expunged. He was subjected to all manner of persecutions^, 
but he gloried'in his sufiTerings, and his noble spirit rose in proportion to his persecutions. 
He peremptorily refused to comply, alleging * that his master, the House of Burgesses, had 
alone right to make such a demand, and that their authority alone he durst or would obey.^ 
And I, too, reply to these orders, which are now given me, that I will not expunge the rec* 
ords of the Senate until the Constitution, widefa, while it is permitted to remain, is master 
over all, shall be changed, altered, or abolished. Tou will have full opportunity, gentle- 
men, to appoint another in my place. For my part, I will not oonaent to be made an in- 
ttrament to accomplish such an object ; nor i^all I envy any successor whom you noay 
aend on such a mission. 

** Had your resolutions directed me to repeal or rescind the resolution of the Senate, I 
woold hate obeyed your orders, although with great reluctanca I weald, nevertheleM^ 

Y 
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Jiave felt myself constrained to do so by my recognition of your right to instruct me. That 
proceeding would have reversed and annulled the act complained of If your object was 
to Tindicate the President in the authority which he assumed and still exercises over the 
public money, and esteemed it necessary, in order to do so, to have had your opini<ms ex- 
pressed, through me, in the Senate ChamJi>er, they should have been faithfully represented. 
His vindication, after all, cannot consist in the form in which it may be urged. It is to 
be found alone in the legislative expression of opinion ; and eyen if your declarations in 
Ills behalf were confined to your own j^ournals, the historian would not fail to avail him- 
4self of them as efficiently as if they stood ^m^azoned on the heavens. From my knowl- 
edge of you, I am siare that you would not be willing to null down the Constitution unne- 
cessarily, and without object. 

" In your efiort to vindicate the President, you have cast on me, m common with others, 
the very r^roach which you are pleased to regard so o^nsive in reference to him. You 
have publicly, and before the world, declared a resolution for which I voted ta be *sub- 
Tersive of the rights of the House of Representatives and the fundamental principles of &ee 
^vemment.* If you design to charge me with impurity of motive in the vote Uios given. 
Your accusation would imply the hi^est censure. But this I do not ascribe to you. Yob 
jatend to say no more than that your jtidgment and opinion defers from that expressed 
by me vi^a the subject out of whieh grew the resolution of the Senate, and that the Sen-* 
.ate committed an error which, in its effects, id csdeuJated to subvert * the rights of the 
House of Representatives and the fundamental principles of £ree government.' The oen- 
fiure which your resolution conveys implies a want of correct judgment on my part in 
voting for that resolution, and nothing more. If this be your meaning, and I will not per- 
mit myself to think otherwise, I am yet to learn how I incur the hazard of subverting * the 
lights of the House of Representatives and the fundamental principles of free government,* 
by having declared in substance what, as a member of the Senate, I did by my vote de- 
clare, that the President had mistaken his course, and that his co&duct was in derogation 
of the Constitution and laws.' Have I done mx>re in this than you have done in your dec- 
laration 1 and if not, I submit it in all candour to your dispassionate judgment to say 
whether, if I was liable to trial on impeachment before you, you would eonsider yourselves 
9B having already pronounced upont my guilt in advance. I should certainly not dream of 
excepting to ye«i as my judges, because^ resting on my integrity of motive, I should feel 
conf^nt of acquittal. There can be no guilt without a criminal design, smd I am sure 
jrou would be among the last to ascribe to the President any criminality of design. Am I 
to understand you as declaring that because the House of Representatives may originate 
an is^eachment against the President or other officer of the government, the Senate has 
ma right to express an (pinion as to any act of the President or other officer 1 No matter 
"What may be the act, even ii* it annihilates the powers of the Senate ; has it no power in- 
herenrt in aU other bodies of self-protection and defence 1 A Brennua may invade the bodf 
4ind piu(^ it by the beard, and yet, according to this, it has no authority to strike. Go to 
that venerable patriarch of Motntpelier (Mr. Madison K and ask him whether, in framing the 
CkkBStittttion, he designed that the Senate shouild be a mere medonless stock, or a vigilant 
4aeatinel» ta give notice of the appr oax^h of daoiger to that v^ Constitution wiUch ^ is 
sworn to support ; whether the representatives of the sovereigB statea are such mere an* 
toraaita as to move only when they are bidden^ and to sit m their ^ces 1^ statues, to 
reeord sudi edicts as may come to them. If the President recommends a measure which 
the Senate believes impolitic, shaU it not say aol • Sq» if he adojprt a. course which he atay 
believe to be correct, but which the Senate thinks uncoastitutKMial, may it not say so? 
and does its so declaring tend to subvert or to sunpcrt * the fundamental principles of free 
government V You surely can be at no loss to decide. The Senate, in the instance of 
the late Postmaster-general (Mr. Barry), who had contracted loans in his official character 
ior the use of his d^artment without authority, declared, by a unanimous vote, that his 
proceedings in this respect were in violation of tlie Constitution, and yet no complaint has 
^ver been uttered against that resolution of the Senate. How comes it about that anath- 
emas have not been thundered in the ears of the Senate because of that vote 1 Why iz 
Jiot that ordered to be expunged 1 Why is not that also declared to be * subversive of the 
rights of the House of Representatives and of the fundamental principles of free govern- 
jnent V Is not the error as vital when it affects William T. Bariy as when it affects An- 
drew Jackson 1 If so, every motive of generosity prompted an interference in behalf of 
the first. He was poweriess, and is now in his grave. I had a personal regard for Mr. 
Barry. He was talented, and his fault lay in being too confiding. Honest himself, he did 
.^aot suspect others, and they deceived him. This was the rock on which he split. In vo- 
ting for that reHSQlution, I did not design to impute to him moral guilt. I did not hdieve it ; 
I designed nothing more than to vindicate the Omstitution. I thought, in doing so, I gave 
support to * the fundamental principles of free government,* and never once dreained that 
I had done an act in the remotest disgree subversive of the rights of the House of Repre- 
■^entatives. 

** But say that in all this I was wrong. In voting for the resolution of the Senate, against 
^jjuwJh ywL ar^ now so indi(EDant» I did no more tli^ carry out the people's declared views 
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of the Legifilatuie, as expressed in theur resolutions of that day, and which were passed by 
overwhelming xnajoritiies of loore than two to one in both houses. The terms employed 
by the Legislature were strong and decided. The 'conduct of the President was repre- 
sented as dangerous and alarming. I was told that it could not be too strongly condemn- 
ed ; that he had manifested a disposition greatly to extend his official influence ; and be> 
oause, with these dedarationa b^re me, I voted for a resolution which declares * that 
the President, in the late executive proceedings, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both,* I am now 
ostracized by your flat, which requires obedience or resignation. Compare the resolutions 
of the Greneral AssemWy of that day with the above resolution, and its mildness will be 
entirely obvious. I submit, with all due deference, to yourselves viiiat is to be the condi- 
tion of the senator in future, ii^ for yielding obedience to the wishes of one Legislature, he 
is to be called upon to resign by another. If he disobeys the first, be is contemned ; if he 
obeys the last, he violates his oath, and becomes an object of scorn and contempt. I re- 
spectfully ask. If this be the mode by which the great right of instructions is to be sustain- 
•«d, may it not degenerate into an engine of faction— an instrument to be empl(^ed by the 
outs to get in, instead of being directed to noble purposes — to the advancement of the 
•cause of civil liberty 1 May it not be converted into a political guillotine, devoted to the 
worst of purposes 1 Nor are these anticipations at all weakened by the fkct, as it existed 
m the case now under consideration, that several of those who constitute the present ma- 
jority in the General Assembly, and who now call upon me to expunge the journal or to 
resign my seat, actually voted for the very resolutions of a previous session, to which I 
have referred. 

" I have thus, gentlemen, with frankness, but without designing offence, expressed to you 
jny opinions. With the question whether the resolution of the Senate, which you direct 
to be expunged, be true or false, I have nothing in this place to do. If false, to rescind 
or repeal it was to annihilate its force as eflTectually as to conpeal it. You have prefer- 
red to adopt a diflTerent course. I dare not touch the journal of the Senate. The Consti- 
tution forbids it. In the midst of all the agitations of party, I have heretofore stood by 
that sacred instrument. It is the only post of honour and of safety. Parties are continu- 
ally changing. The man of to-day gives place to the man of to-morrow, and the idols 
which one set worship, the next destroy. The only object of my political worship shall 
be the Constitution of my country. I will not be the instrument to overthrow it. A seat 
in the Senate is sufficiently elevated to fill the measure of any man's ambition, and as an 
•evidence of the sincerity of my convictions that your resolutions cannot be executed with- 
out violating my oath, I surrender into your hands three unexpired years of my term. 
I shall carry with me into retirement the principles which I brought with me into public 
life, and by the surrender of the high station to which I was called by the voice of the peo- 
ple of Virginia, I shall set an example to my children which shall teach them to regard as 
nothing place and ofiSk:e when either to be attained or held at the sacrifice of honour. 

" I am, gentlemen, your feUow-citizen, 

"John Tyibr." 

At the same time Mr. Tyler placed the following letter m the hands of 
the President of the Senate : 

" Washington, February SOtb, 183& 

'^ I beg leave, through you, to inform the Senate that I have this day re* 
signed into the hands of the General Assembly of Virgkiia, for reasons 
fully made known to it, my seat in the Senate of the United States as a 
4senator from that state. This annunciation is now made to enable the 
Senate, at its earliest pleasure, to fill such vacancies in the several com- 
mittees as may be created by my resignation. 

^^ in taking leave of the body over which you preside, I should be faith- 
less to the feelings of my heart if I did not frankly confess that I do so 
with no ordinary emotions. I look to the body itself as the representa- 
tive of those federative principles of our system, to preserve which unim- 
paired has been the unceasing object of my public life. I separate from 
many with whom I have been associated for years, and part with friends 
whose recollection I shall cherish to the close of my life. These are sac- 
rifices which it gives me pain to make. Be pleased to assure the Senate 
that I carry with me into retirement sentiments of the utmost respect 
towards its members ; and that, in bidding them adieu, I tender to each and 
dill my best wishes for their health, happiness, and long life. 
" I have the honour to be> sir, your most obedient servant, 

-« Hon. Mr. Van Bubbn." ^^ ^^'«S< '\x\28S.T 
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Thus terminated Mr. Tyler's senatorial career. Its close was signal-* 
ized by an action well worthy to be the crowning deed of its honourable 
character. He had now served for nine years in that body, and few there 
were among its members who were more respected for their talents, elo* 
quence, or integrity. He did not speak often, but when he arose to ad* 
dress the Senate he was always heard with marked attention, for there 
were none but believed that what he said upon any subject was the result 
of entire conviction of its truth, and flowed honestly and sincerely front 
his heart. He was no intriguing politician, whose opinions were made 
subservient to his ends ; whose principle of action was the advancement 
of the interests of the party to which he belonged. He belonged, in 
truth, to none ^ but in the true and honourable signification of the term, he 
was a senator of the United States. As has been already seen, lie lent hi» 
aid to the elevation of General Jackson to the presidency, but he did not^ 
consequently, blindly support all his measures. Throwing his influence 
in the scale of the administration on most subjects, he did not hesitate^ 
on various occasions, to place himself in determined opposition, when he 
believed any of the great principles of liberty were invaded ; and he re» 
tired from the Senate honoured alike by friends and opponents as a faith- 
ful and useful representative, and an honest, fearless, and independent 
supporter of the true Jeffersonian construction of the Constitution. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

FBOM THE TIME OF HIS RESIGNATION, IN 1836, TO THE DEATH OF GENERAL EAR* 

RISON, IN 1841. 

Mr. Tyler retires to his Farm. — ^Public Dinner to him and Mr. Leigh. — Consents to serve again in. 
the Iiegisiature, in 1838. — Appointed a Delegate to the Harrisburg Convention, in 1839. — ^Nom* 
inated to the Vice-presidency. — Causes which influenced the Nomination. — Correspondence an* 
nouncing the Nommations, and their Acceptance b^r General Harrison and himself — ^His Course 
during the Canvass. — Letter of the Henrico Committee, and his Answer. — Election of Harrison 
and Tyler. — Inauguration. — Mr. Tyler's Address to the Senate. — President issues a Prodamation. 
convening Extra Session of Congress. — Death of General Hanison. 

Mr. Rives was elected by the Legislature of Virginia to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by Mr. Tyler's resignation, and the latter retired once more 
to his home and the practice of his profession. It was well quoted in re*^ 
gard to him at a public dinner, to which he was afterward invited, that 

" More true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
Than Cassar with a Senate at his heels ;" 

and if public manifestations of approbation can bring aught of joy and 
pleasure to a patriotic statesman's heart, he was doubly, trebly rewarded 
for the sacrifice he had made by the loud and sincere expression of the 
people's commendation which arose not only throughout Virginia, but 
throughout the Union. Soon after his retirement, a dinner was given to 
Mr. Leigh and himself; and, among other toasts expressing similar feel* 
ings, we find the following: 

" Our honoured guest, John Tyler : * Expunged' from a post that he 
adorned, and the functions of which he ever faithfully and ably discharged^ 
by the complying tools of an unprincipled aspirant, he is but the more- 
endeared to the hearts of his countrymen." 

Public manifestations of this kind were most frequent, and perhaps none 
of Virginia's statesmen ever enjoyed a higher reputation for honesty and 
integniy than did Mr. Tyler at that time, dike among political friends and 
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political enemies. In the discharge of his public duties he had shown 
himself far superior to all thought of self; no prompting of ambition or 
desire of self-aggrandizement, for a moment, had been able to divert his 
conduct from that direct course which his conscience and his judgment 
had indicated as true ; and by his last act, in retiring from a body of which 
he had become one of the highest ornaments and most distinguished mem- 
i)ers, illustrated a brilliant page in the history of our country's states- 
men, by the consistency and rectitude of character with which principles 
Tecognised and acted upon at his earliest advent on the political stage 
were carried out years afterward at such a sacrifice of station and honours. 
Moral virtue, it is said, ever reaps its own reward ; and Mr. Tyler's sub- 
•sequent fortunes are a sufficient evidence that political virtue, too, will 
not be forgotten or overlooked. 

Some time in 1830, Mr. Tyler had removed from Charles City county 
to Gloucester, where his family had resided until the present year. He 
now again removed to Williamsburg, the ancient dwelling-place of his 
fathers ; and though his name had even thus early been placed upon the 
electoral ticket of some of the states for the vice-presidency, he mingled 
very little, for a time, in political matters, devoting himself exclusively 
to his private pursuits. In the spring of 1838 he consented to serve 
again in the Legislature of Virginia as a representative from James City 
county, and during the subsequent session he would again have been re- 
turned to the Senate of the United States, but for the unfortunate dissen- 
sions which at that time prevailed in the Republican party in Virginia. 
Passing on over this short period, in 1839 he was appointed one of the 
delegates to the convention which met at Harrisburg in November of 
that year. Firm and resolved as he had ever been in the Republican prin- 
ciples which had led him to lend his support to General Jackson's admin- 
istration in its general and most important measures, he did not believe 
that his successor had in any wise administered the government in con- 
sonance with them ; and with thousands of others, who, entertaining the 
same principles, were actuated by the same belief, he arrayed himself in 
opposition to Mr. Van Buren. A detailed account of circumstances so 
well known as are those which brought about the commingling of parties 
represented at the Harrisburg Convention is by no means necessary here, 
and the occurrences which terminated in the nomination of Mr. Tyler to 
the vice-presidency need no explanation to the impartial observer of the 
proceedings of that assembly. Whatever may be said by those who have 
since given the lie to their own conduct by so bitterly and virulently as- 
sailing him they then considered worthy the second office in the gift of 
Tthe people, those who are acquainted with the motives which influenced 
the action of that convention in their selection of candidates know that 
the opinions of Mr. Tyler in relation to a Bank of the United States, long 
and well known as they were, formed one of the most cogent reasons 
which recommended him to their acceptance. Thousands there were 
who, while inimical to Mr. Van Buren and the measures of his administra- 
tion, were equally opposed to the establishment of a National Bank ; and 
in order to conciliate the support of this body of the people, it was neces- 
sary to place upon their ticket the name of one whose former entire po- 
litical course was a sufficient exposition of his uncompromising hostility 
to a bank during that time, and a sort of guarantee for the action which 
the party would take upon this subject, should they prove successful. 
More will be said on this head in another place i for the present we shall 
be content with a passing notice of the result of the proceedings at the 
convention. 

General Harrison was nominated by a majority of the votes of that 
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body, while Governor Tyler was chosen unanimoudy ; and the foQowing: 
correspondence announced their nomination and acceptance : 

FROM THE COMMITTEE TO GENERAL HARRISON. 

"'Harrisburf, December 7th, 1839. 
«SlR, 
*^ The undersigned, a committee appointed by the National Democratic 
Whig Convention, assembled at Harrisburg, to nominate candidates for 
the offices of President and Vice-president of the United States, have the 
honour to inform you that, by a resolution of that body, passed unani* 
mously this day, you were nominated a candidate for the presidency, and 
the Honourable John Tyler, of Virginia, a candidate for the vice-presi- 
dency of the United States. 

" The undersigned have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 
your obedient servants, 

JOHN Owen, of North Carolina, Chairman ; Elisha W. Allen, of Maine ; 
James Wilson, of New-Hampshire ; Isaac C. Bates, of Massachusetts ;> 
James F. Simmons, of Rhode Island ; William Henry, of Vermont f 
Charles Davis, of Connecticut 5 Robert C. Nicholas, of New-York ^ 
Ephraim Marsh, of New-Jersey ; Richard Mansfield, of Delaware ; 
J. Andrew Shultz, of Pennsylvania ; Reverdy JcwaNsoN, of Maryland ;. 
James W. IPegram, of Virginia ; Thomas Metcalf, of Kentucky j Jacob 
Burnett, of Ohio ; Douglass M'Guire, of Indiana ; G. Mason Graham, 
of Louisiana 5 T. C. Tupper, of Mississippi ; William H. Russel, of 
Missouri ; George W. Ralph, of Illinois ; Henry W. Billiard, of Ala- 
bama ; George C. Bates, of Michigan. 

" To General William Henry Harrison." 

general Harrison's reply. 

"North Bond, December I9th, 1889. 

" Gentlemen, 

" I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter from Har* 
risburg of the 7th instant. 

'' However objectionable, in the opinions of many of our fellow-citizens, 
may be the mode of selecting a candidate for the two highest offices of 
the government by a general convention, the peculiar circumstances in 
which the party opposed to the present administration Were placed seem 
to have left them no alternative to secure that unity of action so neces* 
sary to their success. The number of states represented, and the exalt- 
ed character of the delegates to whom the delicate task of nominating a 
candidate was committed, leaving no room to doubt that their decision 
was in accordance with the wishes of the majority of their constituents^ 
I accept with gratitude the nomination which, in obedience to a resolu- 
tion of the convention, you have done me, gentlemen, the honour to com- 
municate. 

^' But, however high I may value this evidence of the attachment and 
confidence of so large a portion of my fellow-citizens, I must beg you to 
believe, gentlemen, that no one is more thoroughly convinced than I am 
that, in selecting a retired and unpretending individual to be their candi* 
date, the convention were influenced by circumstances, often recurring 
in popular governments, to set aside the higher claims of other citizens^ 
although founded upon the possession of the most distinguished talents 
and the performance of the most eminent services to their country, united 
to every other quality necessary to the discharge of the duties of chief 
magistrate of this great republic* 

*^ It may, perhaps, be expected that I should embrace this occasion to 
declare the principles upon which the administration will be conducted if 
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the efforts of my friends to place me in the presidential chair should 
prove successful; but having, in a letter to the Hon. Harmbr Denkt^ 
and in another to the Hon. Sherrod Williaims, both of which have been 
made public, given my views at some length of the character and extent 
of the powers vested by Uie Oonstitation in the President, I consider it un-^ 
necessary to repeat them here. 

^' I deem it, however, gentlemen, proper at this time to renew the as- 
surance, heretofore frequently made, that, should I be elected to the pres- 
idency, I will under no circumstances consent to be a candidate for a 
second term. ' 

*^ With the highest consideration, gentlemen, for yourselves and those 

you represent, I am your fellow-citizen, W. H. Harrison; 

•* To the Honourable John Owen, and others of the Committee." 

governor Tyler's reply to a like letter. 

" Williamsburg (Va.), December I6th, 1839. 

" Gentlemen, 

" The nomination which, as the organs of the late Harrisburg Conven- 
tion, you have communicated to me, is accepted with a sensibility great- 
ly augmented by the fact that, while it is a result in no way contempla- 
ted by me, it was attended by the unanimous concurrence of that enlight- 
ened and patriotic body. To have my name associated with that of the 
eminent patriot who is put in nomination for the first office, is of itself 
regarded by me as no ordinary honour. His long and faithful servicer 
to the country, at the council-board and in the field, have won for him a 
distinguished name in history, and furnish the surest guarantee that^ 
should he be elevated by the popular voice to the chief executive office,, 
his administration of governmental afiairs will be just, and prudent, and 
wise. With the Constitution for his guide, and the good of his country 
his only aim, I doubt not but that his exertions would be exclusively di- 
rected to uphold the one and to advance the other. The friend and sup- 
porter of Jefferson, of Madison, and Monroe, and the immediate descend* 
ant of a signer of the Declaration of Independence, can be none other 
than true to his early Republican creed, and the devoted advocate of free 
principles and of popular rights. 

" I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

"John Tyler. 

" John Owbn, Esq., and others of the Committee." 

Our limits will not admit us to follow Mr. Tyler through the campaign 
of 1840. It is sufficient to say, that among all the many speeches and let- 
ters emanating from him during that time, not one can be found which in 
any way repudiates his former opinions in regard to a Bank \ but, on the 
contrary, whenever the creation of such an institution was touched on, he 
never failed to give plain and open utterance to his views. Of these, one 
instance, conclusive and explicit, must suffice. Early in October, a com- 
mittee of the party opposed to Mr. Tyler, in Henrico county, addressed 
him a letter, asking certain questions touching his political belief, and the 
course of action he would pursue in case of his election, which, with the 
answer it received, is here given. The perusal of that answer should si- 
lence forever the charges of change of opinion and treachery to his par- 
ty which the disappointed advocates of a Bank of the United States have 
so frequently trumpeted forth ; for in the case supposed by the commit- 
tee, the death of General Harrison and his advancement to the presiden- 
cy, he distinctly tells them, that for an exposition of the line of conduct 
he would pursue in reference to a Bank, they must look to a speech in 
which he announced his belief of the utter unconstitutionality of such an 
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^institution, and his determination to do all in his power to "repair the 
breach made in the Constitution" by its erection, ^' when an opportunity 
should present itself," and to a vote given in the Senate of the United 
States against its recharter in 1832. Nothing could be more positive, 
nothing more explicit. Though, for reasons which he assigns in that 
letter, he might well have been justified in refusing an answer to their 
•questions, so little did he feel inclined to conceal aught of his opinions 
from the public, that he waived all such considerations, and answered 
«each interrogatory distinctly, and with the same frankness which has al- 
ways been the characteristic of his public as well as private life. The 
ietters will speak for themselves. 

"Henrico, October 3d, 1840. 
"Hon. John Tyler, 

" Sir — We offer no apology for the present communication beyond this, that you are a 
candidate for the vctes of the people, and we are a portion of the voters. The right of in- 
quiry on the one hand, and the obligation to answer on the other, have always appeared to 
us to be perfect — absolutely inherent in, and inseparable from, the positions we occupy with 
jrespect to each other, as just stated. It is not known to us, and therefore not intimated, that, 
like your associate in the existing canvass, you recognise that right of inquiry in friends and 
connexions only, and affect to limit your responses to the special uses and direction of rela- 
-tlons and partisans ; but could pretensions like these possibly be brought home to vou, their 
important bearing upon the fundamental principles of representative responsibility would 
xirge only more imperiously the propriety of exposing them to our countrymen. Your sit- 
..xiation, amid the scenes of agitation and excitement which surround you, is most peculiar. 
( "While others have been drawn prominently forward, and their opinions demanded and ex- 
•amined with eager scrutiny, you and your opinions have been permitted to pass almost with- 
-out inquiry or notice of any kind. We must be permitted to break in upon this halcyon 
repose, though from no wish, be assured, to disquiet or annoy you ; but with the single view 
-or guarding our rights and our happiness, so far as they may (possibly) be placed by events 
within the sphere of your influence. We have just seen your address to the Tippecanoe 
-Club of Washington city ; and the tone of confidence and exultation in which you have there 
predicted the elevation of General Harrison, and consequently of yourself, to the two highest 
stations in our government, should justify, at least in your estimation, any solicitude on our 
"part with respect to your acts and designs, when, as you have averred, you shall be clothed 
■with power. Should General Harrison be elected President, almost at the age of threescore 
■and ten years, there is no extravagance in supposing that the four years' term, to which he has 
been pledged by himself and friends, maybe anticipated by the course of nature, and the ex- 
ecutive power be thereby devolved on you. In contemplation of such a casualty, and yield- 
"ing to a sincere anxiety to preserve our liberty and happiness, we take leave to request of 
you prompt and explicit answers to the following inquiries: 

" 1st. Do you or do you not recognise in the people, or in any portion of them, the right to 
require from all who are candidates for their suflrages, and from all who shall become their 
•officers, agents, or representatives, a disclosure of their opinions as to the character of the 
government, the powers it may constitutionally exert, and the measures and policy which it 
ought to adopt and pursue 1 

" 2d. Do you recognise a correspondent obligation on the part of those who are candidates, 
-or who are the agents, officers, or representatives of the people, promptly, explicitly, andhon- 
.estly to yield such disclosures, and, moreover, zealously and in good laith to obey and en- 
force the will of a majority of their constituents, whenever that will shall be known to them, 
unless it shall require the infraction of some moral obligation; and if it shall require such 
infraction, do you or do you not consider it the duty of the representatives to resign, and not 
•oppose his individual opinion to the will of those to whom he owes his representative exist- 
ence, and with respect to whom he can have no right to act, except in a represeTUative capa- 
city 1 

" 3d. You have asserted in your address to the club before mentioned, that General Harrison, 
through all the changes of his public life, has put in practice the precepts of Washington. 
We request you to inform us whether the refusal of Greneral Harrison, in the first instance, 
to disclose his opinions and intentions ^either to frieiid or fo^ — his subsequent partial dis- 
closure of them to connexions and partisans, upon the avowed principle of personal parti- 
ality solely, and not in deference to the rights or the people, and then, too, under- an injunc- 
tion to use his communications privately, and to keep them from the public eye, find any 
warrant in the precepts of Washmgton, which you affirm that Greneral Harrison has well 
read and deeply studied j and if they do, that you will point us to the authority ; for we can 
honestly assure you, that in all we have ever read or heard of the life and conduct of Geoi^e 
Washington, we have heard nothing of the kind. We request you to inform us whether, in 
your opinion, the pretensions implied, and, indeed, openly claimed, in the conduct of General 
, jHarrison just noticed, be at all compatible with the existence of a representative republic; 
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..^d whether, oathe cpntrary, you do not T^ard such condnot as^ubvonsre of Repiiiblica&- 
^Um, aud a» oreditahle iieilher to the wisdom, the candour, nor the good manners of its au- 
thor 1 

"4th. In the same address, although you have displayed quite a parental solicitude for 
4he welfare of the people of the District of Columbia, you have, in the overflowing of your 
aiOTections, omitted to tell them whether you would interpose to save them fh)m the oil-at- 
lempted invasions of the fanatical Abolitionists. Now, sir, we greatly desire you would tell 
913 (and we Irankly admit we inquire more on our own account than from any tenderness 
we leel for Uie people of the district, whom we nevertheless wish very well) whether you 
«ie in iavour orpermittii^ slavery in the District of Columbia to be interfered with, or dis- 
cussed even, in Congress ; or whether, if, haply, you should be President, and a hill touching 
the rights of slaveholders, either in the states or the district, should be enacted, you would 
«xert the highest power vested by the Constitution in the executive to arrest its consumma- 
tion 1 In short, would you veto such a bill ? 

*^5ih. Do you believe the Congress of the United States to be vested with power by the 
Constitution to incorporate a National Bank 1 Would you not consider such an incorpora- 
tion, though warranted by the Constitution, as mischievous in its effects upon the pursuits 
jmd habits of our people, and from the influence it would be capable of exerting upon the 
independence of our elections 1 Would you veto a bill chartering a National Bank 1 

" &h. Do you think that the Constitution gives to Congress the right to lay a tariff, or 
impose discriminating duties for the protection or advancement of particular classes or oc- 
cciipations 1 and what is your opinion of the justice of such duties, and their effects upon the 
.general prosperity of the country 1 

" 7th. Do you believe that the Federal Government constitutionally and rightfully possess- 
^«s the direct power to construct roads and canals ; to make internal improvements generally 
within the territories of the states ; or the power of levying money to be appropriated to those 
objects, indirectly, by state agencies or otherwise % 

" 8th. Have you not known, both from tl^ speeches and writings of General Harrison, 
^at be approved and warmly commendied the proclamation issued by President Jackson in 
the year lo32, and the speeches of Daniel Webster sustaining that proclamation; sustaining 
also the measures denounced by yourseli ai^d others, called the Force Bill ; asserting that the 
'Constitution was.not a compact between sovereign states, and that Confess and the Supreme 
Court of the United States possess the excl/usive power of determining^ what is and what is 
Xkot constitutional in the proceedings of the Federal Government 1 

" 9th. Do you not know that General Harrison has avowed his determination not to veto 
^ charter for a Bank of the United States, should a charter be granted by Congress ; that he 
> concedes to the Federal Government power over slavery in the District of Columbia, power 
^to raise and appropriate money for the purchase and emancipation of slaves owned m the 
states, power over mtemal im}}rovements within the several states ; that he insists not merely 
^tipon tne right, but upon the imperative duty of that government ta establish a protective 
►tariffs 

"10th. Finally, sir, with the opinions and declarations of General Harrison, as here col- 
lected, and particularly in the last two of the preceding queries, do you believe that any such 
.joaan can be qualified to guard and promote the liberties and the happiness of our country ; 
that such a man can be a Republican in ai^y just acceptaikm of the term 1 

" The fopeeoing inquiries appear to us to cover matters of weighty import, to ourselves 

. ^nd to all of our fellow-citizens, and, at the same time, to be not morely ;warranted, but 

-demanded, by the position in which you have placed yourself with respect to us and 

.them. We are taught by experience to consider general professions .as whoUj^unsatisiac- 

tory, if not delusive. Men may well believe themselves orthodox, when a particular decla^ 

ration of the articles of their creed might, in our estimation, show them heretical in the ex- 

;treme. We have, therefore, preferred a resort to particular inquiries. We ask, with due 

jrespect, a full reply to them ; and, as the period of election jis fast approaching, we wouM 

>hope that your answers may not be delayed. TO|increase the ^babilities of anearl^r re- 

^ceipt of this communication, it will be inserted in the public prints, as well as. transmitted 

>to you by mail. Your reply would be acceptable through eitjbier channel. 

" Your fellow-citi^eps, 

(Signed) " Tijumon ;£. Jbx£R, 

"PpiLip Mayo, 

"Wjfl. W. DiOWNSQK, 

".Pbtbr ^lmojrjb, 

"YOUBL 8. KjOftT, 

" Reubbn H. Birch, 
<* Robert W. Biu,, 
"Joseph ^Bluitt, 

'* JnO. M. TtlOBBRLAKE." 

" Williamsburg, October 16th; 1840. 

" Gentlemen — Your letter, bearing date the 3d of October, which seems to have beien writ- 

xten with full knowledge that I w^ absent from Virginia, was received by me within a few 

liours after my reaching home from a protracted absence, commencing oefore its date, and 

{terminating with this day. If it has been published, as I am led to suppose it has been, 

Z 
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IjTom the statement in your letter of your intention to publish it, I have not, up to this nilK- 
snent, seen the newspaper which contains it. This will readily explain to you the reason 
that it has not earlier been answered. 

" Judging from the references which you have been pleased to make to a speech delivered 
by me before the Tippecanoe Club of Washington city, on my late journey to Ohio, I am 
led to suppose that I should not have been honoured by your correspondence, if in that ad- 
dress I had not ventured to predict, with some degree of confidence (a confidence which, 
recent events have not been calculated to impair), that William Henry Harrison was des- 
tined to supplant Martin Van Buren in the presidential office. But to whatever cause I 
may have been indebted for the honour, I am thankful to you for the assurance which you 
give me, that you have addressed me from no desire * to break in upon my halcyon repose^, 
or in any way to disquiet or annoy me.' I beg to assure you that you have done neither the 
■ one nor the other. My fear, however, is, that i have been guilty of a similar offence towards^ 
you by my speech at Washington ; for although I had remained at home during the whole 
year up to a late day in September, within a short distance of your own residence; and al- ' 
though, irom your admitted intelligence, you must have weighed the ' possible' contingency, 
of my succession to the presidency, for the reason which you assign, earlier than the day oa 
which your letter bears date, yet you had not deemed it necessary to question me on any point 
whatever. Be that as it may, I doubt not that it will be a source of infinite gratification to yout 
to be informed, and I give you the information on knowledge obtained by myself during my 
recent visit to Ohio, that General Harrison, who is now in his sixty-eighth year, enjoys a 
robust and vigorous constitution ; that he has visited the most of the state in which he re* 
sides during the last few months, travelling by night and by day, and delivering speeches to 
large assemblages of his fellow-citizens ; that his health is perfect, and that the prospect of 
a continuance of his life for four yeais to come is as*great as that which appertams to me dr 
yourselves. I shall also be permitted to assure you that you are mistaken in supposing that 
his political views and opinions are either reluctantly given, or are confined * to his relatione 
and partisans.' On the contrary, many come to hear his addresses with opinions unfavour- 
able to him, and go away his warm and decided supporters. He candidly and frankljr 
gives utterance to his opinions ; and in proof of this, I take leave to refer you, with some 
emphasis, to his speeches at Columbus, Fort Meigs, Carthage, and Dayton. You will find 
them in any Whig newspaper, although I do not remember to have seen them in any ad- 
ministration print. 

" Before I proceed to answer your inquiry, I shall be pardoned for saying that I am so far 
uninformed of the name of the gentleman whom the administration party in Virginia and 
the South propose to sustain for the vice-presidency in opposition to myself— and for the 
suggestion to you, that in order to decide upon my claims to that distinction, which I readily 
admit are of no great weight, whether it would not have been proper to have obtained 
the name of the rival candidate, and to have propounded to him the same questions whicb 
you have propounded -to me. By a comparison of opinions between us, would you not have 
been better prepared to decide how to cast your sufirages on the second of November next ? 
And I submit it to you in all fairness, whether, when my opponents are running a blank 
ticket against me, without any designated rival, it is altogether proper to put me in the wit- 
ness' stand and subject me to a rigid cross-examination 1 This can only be justified upon the 
ground that you are firmly of opinion that Mr. Van Buren caimot die, although in his sixty- 
second year, for four years to come, and that Greneral Harrison must inevitably do so. If 
there was an indemnity from death to all who had not attained their sixty-seventh year^* 
while a decree had been pronounced by the Creator that all who had attained that age should, 
die before the lapse of four years, I could well imagine that your desire ' to preserve our lib- 
erty and happiness' might lead you to propound interrogatories to me, and to take no con- 
cern as to the opinions and views of the person who was destined, at some time or other, to^ 
be placed on the ticket with Mr. Van Buren. But no such decree has gone forth ; and the 
fact that a citizen has attained his sixty-seventh year now excites apprehensions with yoa 
which were never displayed before. In 1833, General Jackson, then in his sixty-eighth year,, 
was re-elected to the presidency without any of the gloomy forebodings of his demise which 
are now said to exist as to Greneral Harrison, and I am yet to learn that he was either moi^ 
robust or active than General Harrison now is. 

" Hoping to be pardoned for the freedom of my suggestions, which the style and manner 
of your letter have given rise to, I will now proceed, with as much brevity as I can, to answer 
your numerous inquiries. 

"1. To your first inquiry I answer, that it is not onlv the right, but the duty of the people^ 
or any portion of them, to make themselves acquaintecl with the opinions and sentiments of 
those who either represent them, or are candidates for their suffrages, * as to the character of 
the govemmerUf the powers it may canstUutumaUy exert, and the measwres and ^licy it ought Uf 
pursue.^ But I must, with equal candour, declare to you, that if any portion of the people^ 
from no real purpose of obtaining ifrumnation, but actuated by the sole desire of making polit- 
ical capital for his adversary (they themselves having resolved to vote against him, no maUer 
what responses he may give), shall propound questions to a candidate for office, they are guilty 
of perverting the true object of inquiry, and that, in such a case, the candidate is at liberty 
to answer or not, as to him may seem best. It is a game of tra'p which is designed by tfa^ 
interrogators, and it is for him to decide whether Uiey shall play it successfully or not. 
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" 2. To your second inquiry I answer, that the right and duty of the people to propound 
interrogatories necessarily implies an obligation on the part of the candidate to answer. 
And for answer to the second j)art of your inquiry, as to the obligation of the representative 
to obey the wishes of his constituents, I refer you for my opinion to my votes given in the 
House of Delegates oC this state in the session of 1812-13, to my speech delivered in the 
House of Representatives, in the session of 1816-17, on the Compensation Law, and to my 
letter to the (general Assembly of Virginia upon my resigning my seat in the Senate of the 
United States, under the Expunging Resolutions, a proceeding altogether too recent and too 
prominent for you to have forgotten. 

" 3. This inquiry, you must permit me to say, is somewhat a singular one. It neither 
has relation to my opinions of the character of the govemmerUf the powers it ma/y constitutionally 
exertf or the Treasures and policy it ought to pursue. It requires me to enter into a review of 
the conduct of another, and to tell you whether the same has, among other things, been com- 
patible with good manners. Now that is a task which I must decline ; for I would not be 
willingly set up as an exclusive judge of what is, or what is not good manners, which you are 
aware is altogether a matter of taste, and de gustibtis non est disptUandum is an axiom entire- 
ly too old to be shaken, much less overthrown, by any opinion of mine. If you had desired 
me to make good my declaration, that ' through all the changes of his public life,' General 
Harrison had followed the precepts of General Washington, I would promptly have done so. 
One of the leading precepts of that great man — a precept evermore enforced by his example 
— was, that it was the duty of a good citizen to devote all his enei^ies of mind and body to 
his country, and to peril his life, if needs be, in her cause ; and history fully attests that such 
has been the uniform course of General Harrison from the early age of nineteen. The his- 
tory of the Northwest is his history, and the declaration made by Mr. Madison, that < no man 
had rendered more important services to his country, and had been so illy rewarded,' is fully 
sustained by facts which cannot deceive us. 

" But you say that General Harrison refused, in the first instance, to answer inquiries, and 
then that he answered them to connexions and partisans onl3r. You do not deny but that 
since, and in due time for all men properly to have judged of his pretensions, he has answer- 
ed. The utmost extent of his ofience, then, according to your own view of it, has been, that 
he has not answered as promptly as you could have desired, but just as soon as he himself 
thought it was necessary, ana fully in time to place you and his countrymen in possession 
of all his views, in order that you might decide on his fitness for the presidential office. But 
my inlbrmation is every way difierent from yours. I know that his opinions on every sub- 
ject on which he has been interrogated, of any importance, have been given long before the 
§ resent canvass commenced. His address to the people of the Cincinnati District, in 1822, 
Lsclosed fully his opinions * as to the character oi the government, and the powers it might 
constitutionally exert,' while his Vincennes speech, and his letter to Judge Berrien, publish- 
ed four years ago, are full and explicit on the subject of Abolition. What more could any 
inquirer afler truth have desired than a direct reference to these expressions of opinion % 
But this did not content his opponents. They deemed it of importance to their party to ap- 
pear not to be satisfied, and therefore the charge of his being * in the hands of a committee,' 
and the ' caged candidate.' How utterly unfounded this charge was, has been fully demon- 
strated to the whole world. 

" 4. I have cause to thank you for ascribing to me a kind feeling towards the people of 
the District of Columbia, although you do me too much honour in supposing it to oe parent- 
al, I certainly do take an interest in their welfare, although I never aspired to be regarded 
by them in the light of a parent; and if I did not tell them 'whether I would interpose to 
save them from the oil-attempted invasion of the fanatical Abolitionists,' it was because I 
had good reason to believe that they knew full well my sentiments on that subject. My re- 
corded votes in the United States Senate, and my opinions spread before the country through 
the medium of the public press, apart from their knowledge of the fact that I was a resident 
citizen of the State of Virginia, left me nothing to explain to them on that head. I have 
now, in answer to your inquiry, to quote and to adopt the opinion of Greneral Harrison, as 
expressed in his letter to Judge Berrien, of Geoi^ia, dated 30th of September, 1836, in th6 
following words : * I do not think that Congress can abolish slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia without the consent of the States of Virginia and Maryland and the people of the 
district. It would be a breach of faith towards the states I have mentioned, wno would cer- 
tainly not have made the cession, if they had supposed that it would ever be used for a pur- 
pose so difierent from that which was its object, and so injurious to them as a free coloured 
population in the midst of their slave population of the same description. Nor do I be- 
lieve that Congress could deprive the people of the District of Columbia of their property 
without their consent. It would be to revive the doctrine of the Tories of Great Britain in 
relation to the powers of Parliament before the Revolutionary war, and in direct hostility to 
the principles advanced by Lord Chatham, " that what was a man's own was exclusively 
and absolutely his own, and could not be taken from him without his own consent, or that of 
his legal representative." ' Whether /would veto a bill violatory of these opinions, so plainly 
expressed, if seated in the presidential chair— a station which I neither aspire to in the futurej 
nor expect to devolve on me in any other way— it would seem to be the merest work of su- 
pererogation to answer. You would not doubt my course any more than yon have cause 
to doubt thQ course of General ^ar^ison, under the circumstances supposed. 
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"^. In reply to the first branch of your inquiry, I quote and adopt the language of Gener- 
al Harrison in his speech delivered at Dayton : ' H%ere is not m t&e Constitution amy express 
granJ^ effMnDtrfer sudi purpose, and it could never be conBtiiiutionai to exercise that power y save in 
the event ike powers gramied to Congress could not be ca/rried into effect without resorting to such 
an institutionJ The latter branch of your Inquiry is fully answered by my answer to the first 
part. The Constitution confers on Congress, in express terms, 'all powers which are ne- 
cessary and proper' to camr into effect the granted powers. Now, if 'the powers gran^' 
could ruft be carried into efiect without incorporating a bank, then it becomes ' necessary and 
proper.' and, of course, expedient : a conclusion which I presume no one would deny who 
^ desired to see the existence of the government preserved, and kept beneficially in operation. 
Whether I would or would not exert the veto^ it will foe time enough fot me to say when 1 
am either a candidate for, or an expectant of the presidential office — neither of which lex- 

rict ever to be. If your question had been so vaned as to have inquired of me what course 
would pursue if eievat^ to the vice-presidency, and I should be called upon to vote upon 
a bill for the incorporation of a bank, you should have had a direct and emphatic smswer. 
As it is, / ham ardy to refer you to my speech delivered in the Mouse of RepresenUjUxoes of ike Vni- 
ted States in 1819, on the question of issmmg a scire facias against the Bank, amdmy vote given 
40» the Senate of the Umied States in 18^, on the question of recharterin^ the late Bank. 

" 6. That Congress has a right to im]>ose duties on merchandise imported none can deny. 
The rale of duties, you axe well aware, is called a tariff of duties. The power * to lay duties' 
is given by the Constitution in express terms. The right to select the articles of import on 
which to levy the duties is unquestionable. Every duty imposed operates pro tanto as a 
bounty on the production of the same article at home, and it has been considered a wise pol- 
icy on the |iai;tof all administrations so to impose the duties as to advance the production 
of such articles as were of national importance. I certainly do not doubt the policy or ex- 
pediency of such a course. The duties, however, should be laid with reference to revenue, 
except where they are laid to counteract the policy of a foreign government, and with a view 
to the regulation of trade. I have no hesitation in sajring that L regard the Compromise Law 
as obligatory on the country, and that I am resolved, so &ir as it depends on myself, to cany 
out its provisions in good (aith. 

'< 7. This question is a mere abstraction in the present condition of the treasury, for there 
is no money there to carry out any system of internal improvements. My votes are repeat- 
edly recoided on the journals of Congress against the power of Congress over this subject, 
in all its phases and aspects, as well in regard to roads and canals as to harbours and rivers. 
The first, viz., appropriations to roads and canals, have wellnigh entirely ceased, while an- 
nual appropriations, to a large amount, have been made to harbours and rivers, with the 
sanction axid approval of the President of the United States. 

"8. What Ueneral Harrison may have said, written, or done upon the sul^ect of the 
Proclamation or Force Bill, and wltether he approved of Mr. Webster's speech upon those 
Sttbiects, is as well known to yourselves -as to me. I have had no conversation with him on 
such subjects, nor have I ever reeeived any communication from him in relation to them. 
I have before me his speech delivered at Dayton, in which I find this emphatic sentence: 
* If the Augean stable is to be cleansed, it will be necessary to go back to the principles 
of Jefierson ;' at an earlier part of the same speech, the following: ' I have been charged with 
being a Federalist. I deny that I ever belonged to that class df politicians. How could I 
belong to that party 1 I was educated in the school of Anti-Federalism,' &c., &c. These 
sentiments are oecidedly at variance with the doctrines of the Proclamation, and are but recent- 
ly expressed. All, therefore, that I can say to you is, that I do not doubt that if you will ap- 
ply to him for information upon the subjects referred to in your question, he will promptly 
five it ; and 1 take leave to recommend that you pursue a similar course towai^s Mr. ¥an 
(uren. 

"9. Whether General Harris^i would veto a charter for a Bank of the United States, 1 
have no other knowledge than that given by him to the public in his letter to Sherrod Will- 
iams, and in his Dayton speech. That he denies to the government the ri^t to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia without the consent of the states of Virginia and Main- 
land and the people of the district, is sufficiently proven by his letter to Judge Berrien, al- 
ready quoted. Tnat he denies to Congress all power over slavery in the district, is proven 
by the same ktter, and many speeches of his in print. That while he believes the power to 
exist in Congress to construct roads and canals, yet that he no longer believes it prudent or 
expedient to exercise it, he has repeatedly declared ; and his determination to adnere to the 
principles of the Compromise Act he has also declared. 

" 10. 1 unhesitatingly declare it as my firm conviction, that William Henry Harrison is qual- 
ified to guard and promote the liberties imd happiness of his country, because he is the stern 
and unflinching advocate of popular rights, and the uncompromising opponent of the bold 
and daring assumptions of powers whidi have of late years been claimed and exercised by 
the chief executive magistrate of this Union ; because he regards the public offices of the 
country as created for the benefit and advantage of the people, and not for the political ad- 
vantage of the President, and in that spirit, utterly denies the right, on the part of the Presi- 
dent, to remove from office one < who is honest, capable, and faithful to the Constitution,' to 
make way for another, whose chief recommendation is to be found in his being a noisy and 
clamorous demagogue and partisan; because he wottld carry with him into the administra- 
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tioB the principles of Jefferson, and wonld require of the office-*holders to abstain ih)m inter>' 
fering in the elections, and to bestow a close attention to their duties, in place of the active 
partisanship which is now every where exhibited; because he is committed by his principles 
to' recommend and to urge upon Congress the adoption of such measures as will ultimate ia 
the committing the custody of the public moneys to other bands than the President's, so as^ 
effectually to separate the purse from ths sword ; because he is in favour of economy in the 
public expenditures, in opposition to that wasteful course of extravagance which has caused 
the public expenditures to increase, in ten years, from $13,000,000, exclusive of the payment 
of the public debt, to near $40,000,000 annually ; because he is the swofft eaemy to corrup- 
tion, and the lover of virtue; because in his election, and by his example, will be establish^: 
ed and secured that greatest of all reforms, without which the effort at reformation is hope- 
less, viz., the limiting for all future time the presidential term of service to a single term of 
four years ; and because he is an honest man, a Republican in principle, and a patriot in 
practice. I might find other reasons in the history of his past life — a life devoted to the ser-^ 
vice of his country — but I have fully answered your inquiries. 

" Having responded fully and freely to your inquiries, 

"I am, gentlemen, 

" Your most obedient servant, 

** Tonff Tyler 
" To Tillman E. Jeter, Philip Mayo, William W. Dickinson, Peter Elmore, Youel S. Rust, 

R. H. Birch, Robert W. Hill, Joseph Blunt, John M. Timberlake." 

On the 5th of October, 1840, while in Ohio, the Democratic citizens of Steubenville ad- 
dressed him the following question : " Do you believe in the constitutionality of a Bank of 
the United States ?" To which he thus answered : " My opinion of the power of Congress 
to charter a Bank of the United States remains unchanged [[lom that of 1819 and 1832], 
There is not in the Constitution any express grant of power (or such a purpose, and it n^ver 
could be cimsHtutiemdl to exercise that power, save in the event the powers granted to Con- 
gress could not be carried out without resorting to such an institution." Such necessity Mr. 
Tyler declared, in an after letter to a friend, he believed "not yet to have arrived." 

And again, in 1840, Mr. Tyler emphatically declared his opinion against the constUutionr 
ality of a Bank of Uue United Slates^ to the Democratic citizens of Pittsburgh, in answer to a 
similar question to that proposed to him at Steubenville. The history of that letter Mr. 
Wise thus gives to the Intelligencer: 

" During the session of 183§ and 1840, Mr. Tyler addressed to me, in Washington, a let- 
ter from Williamsburg, Virginia, saying that a meeting of the Democrats of the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, had called on him especially to say whether he would, in any 
event, sanction the incorporation of a United States Bank ; he enclosed me the proceedings 
of their meeting and their resolutions, and sent to me his reply, with instructions to submit 
it to the leading members of the Whig party for them to determine whether it should be trans- 
mitted to Pittsburgh, and be published, or not. The substance of the reply I remember well — 
it was spirited and explicit. After examining the right of all citizens to call for his senti- 
ments on all public questions, and stating that the fair object of such calls should always 
be to enable the electors to cast their votes intelligibly, according^ to their own conviction of 
right, after knowing the true opinions of candidates, he expressed the opinion which he had ever 
entertained, that a Bank of the United Stateg was unconstitutional, and that he could nat sa/nO' 
tion the incorporation of one, without an alteration of the Constit/idion. He then emphatically 
asked those who addressed him, If these were their sentiments, whether they would maintain 
them at the polls, or whether their object was to divide the Whig party by puMidhing them 
to the country % This reply, thus given, I did submit to several Wnig members of Congress 
whose opinions I thought most entitled to respect and deference, and they decided it was im- 
politic to g^ve it publicity ; that Mr. Tyler's opinions were akeady hwum, and that it was un- 
necessary to array them directly against those of many who were in favour of a bank ; and all 
who made the Bank a test could ascertain his sentiments in the past, which had never been re^ 
camted, and no one could plead that they either had been concealed or that any deception was 
practised. 1 accordingly returned the papers to Mr. Tyler. This was after the nomination, 
and before the election. The leaders here could not pretend that they did not know what he 
would do with respect to a bank." 

These were some of the declarations made by Mr. Tyler during the canvass 
of 1840, and it seems almost impossible that, in the face of all this, any man 
in his proper senses should denounce the President for a course of action not 
only consonant with his entire previous public career, but which he had public- 
ly announced his determination to pursue in the event of his election. With 
opinions like these before the public, he was nominated ; and with declarations 
such as are here given, Harrison and Tyler were elected by a triumphant 
majority. 

The great day of the inauguration arrived, and on the 4th of March, 1841, 
President Harrison delivered his inaugural address, and took the oath of of- 
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fice in the presence of the largest assemblage ever collected in the Federal 
City. Thousands upon thousands had come from every part of the Union to 
"witness the crowning scene of the election of the people's President ; and amid 
the general joy and happiness which prevailed, it seemed as if the waves of 
political animosity were forever to be hushed in the deep calm of national sat- 
isfaction. 

In the Senate Chamber the Vice-president elect appeared, and having taken 
the oath prescribed, and assumed his place as President of the Senate, he de- 
livered the following address : 

" Senators — Called by the people of the United States to preside over your deliberations, 
I cannot withhold the expression of the high estimate I place on the honour which they 
have conferred upon me. To occupy the seat which has been filled and adorned — to say 
nothing of my more immediate predecessors — by an Adams, a Jefferson, a Gerry, a Clin- 
ton, and a Tompkins, names that, although belonging to the dead, still live in the recollec- 
tion of a grateful country, is an honour of which any man would have just cause to be proud. 
But this honour is greatly augmented by the consideration of the true character of this body ; 
by the high order of moral and intellectual power which has distinguished it in all past time, 
and which still distinguishes it ; by the dignity which has, for the most part, marked its pro- 
ceedings ; and, above all, by the important duties which have devolvea upon it under the 
Constitution. Here are to be found the immediate representatives of the states by whose 
sovereign will the government has been spoken into existence. Here exists that perfect 
equality among the members of this confederacy which gives to the smallest state in the 
Union a voice as potential as that of the largest. To this body is committed, in an eminent 
degree, the trust of guarding and protecting the institutions handed down to us from our fa- 
thers, as well against the waves of popular and rash impulses on the one hand, as against 
attempts at executive encroachment on the other. It may properly be regarded as holding 
the balance in which are weighed the powers conceded to this government, and the rights re- 
served to the states and to the people. It is its province to concede what has been granted, 
to withhold what has been denied ; thus in all its features exhibiting a true type of the glori- 
ous confederacy under which it is our happiness to live. Should the spirit of taction — that de- 
structive spirit which recklessly walks over prostrate rights and tramples laws and constitu- 
tions in the dust — ever find an abiding-place within this hall, then, indeed, will a sentence of 
condemnation be issued against the peace and happiness of this people, and their political 
institutions be made to topple to their foundations. But while this body shall continue to be 
what by its framers it was designed to be, deliberative in its character, unbiased in its course, 
and independent in its action, then may Liberty be regarded as intrenched in safety behind 
the sacred ramparts of the Constitution. 

"While I occupy this chair, senators, I shall have frequent occasion to invoke your in- 
dulgence for my defects, and your charity for my errors. I am but little skilled in parlia- 
mentary law, and have been unused to preside over deliberative assemblies. All that I can 
lUge in excuse of my defects is, that I bring with me to this chair an earnest wish to dis- 
chaige properly its duties, and a fij^ed determination to preside over your deliberations with 
entire impartiality." 

On the 17th of March, President Harrison issued his proclamation call- 
ing upon Congress, for the consideration of '' sundry important and weighty 
matters, principally growing out of the condition of the revenue and finan- 
ces of the country," to convene on the 31st day of the following May. But 
an all-wise Providence had decreed that, ere that day arrived, he who had 
convoked the Legislature of the nation should he laid low in the tomb, 
and the country he made to mourn to its remotest end. General Harri- 
son had entered upon the duties of his high office with a zeal and ear- 
nestness which a frame, exhausted not alone by the cares of a long life 
spent in various and laborious public services, but by the fatigues and 
labours of a triumphant campaign, was hardly capable of sustaining. Yet 
the weight of his public duties, onerous as they were, he might have 
borne, had not other, and, it must be confessed, most mortifying causes, 
hastened, if they did not absolutely produce the fatal result which depri- 
ved the nation of its head. Immediately upon the accession of the new 
dministration, hundreds and thousands, who had taken part in the great 
political struggle just terminated, hastened to Washington, each largely 
impressed with the magnitude of his own services, and eager to seize the 
reward in the various offices of the country for which, and in many 
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<ases for which alone, they had fought. Each seemed to imagine thM 
lie had hut to present himself to the President and receive the spoil de- 
manded, and each to forget the thousands of others who, in the same de- 
cree as himself, thought themselves entitled to the special and immediate 
notice of the executive. In vain it was the latter referred them to the 
lieads of the various departments. The White House was besieged day 
^nd night by the crowd of office-seeking cormorants. Early dawn ap- 
peared but to light the way to the gathering of the tribes, and the close- 
of night brought no cessation to the flow of the hungry tide. Daily, 
hourly, constantly, in public and in private, he was assailed by the eternal 
-and unceasing cry of. the daughters of the horse-leech, " give, give j" and 
it was not in the nature of human endurance to support such a terrible, 
-continual draught upon its energies. Incessant cares and labour, and an 
almost total deprivation of rest, soon began to produce their legitimate 
-effects. The President's health declined rapidly. His exhausted frame, 
worn out by annoyances which might well have wrought similar results 
upon a much younger man, gave way before these many troubles. He 
was seized with fever ; and on the 4th of April, just one month after his 
inauguration, in the first blush of his exaltation, with his name carved on 
the records, and his actions a portion of the history of his country, mid 
the deep and overpowering grief of a whole people, the united and sin- 
-cere lamentations of all parties, by whom, however, they had diflered as 
to his political merits, he was held dear as one of the nation's most dis- 
tinguished sons — his last words, a wish that the '' true principles of the 
government might be carried out," the good old man died j his tomb, $t 
^nation's memory ; his monument, the people's grief. 



CHAPTER IX. 

FBOM ms ACCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY TO THE CLOSE OF THE EXTRA 

SESSION OF 1841. 

"Intelligence of General Harrison's Death transmitted to Mr. Tyler. — He arrives in Washington, and 
, takes the Oath of Office. — His Address to the People of the United States. — Manner in which it 
was received. — Recommendation of a Day of Fastmg and Prayer. — Congress assembles. — Presi- 
dent Tyler's Message, — Mr. Ewing's Plan of a Bank. — Its Fate, — ^Introduction of a Bill for an 
oldfashioned Bank. — ^Action thereon. — ^Its Passage. — Returned to the Senate. — Message accom- 

Sanying it. — Another Bill introduced. — Passed. — ^Again vetoed. — Second Veto Message. — 0<m- 
uct of the Whig Members of Congress. — ^Anxiety of the President to avoid a Rupture. — Dissolu- 
. tion of the Cabinet, and Formation of a new one. 

For the first time in the annals of our country, a chief magistrate had 
died while occupying the presidential chair, and now the wisdom and sta- 
bility of our institutions were to be submitted to a new test. Experience 
has shown how well they have passed the ordeal. Immediately upon the 
decease of General Harrison, a letter containing information of the mel- 
ancholy event, and signed by all the members of the cabinet then in Wash- 
ington, was transmitted to Mr. Tyler at Williamsburg, Virginia, by a spe- 
cial messenger ; and on the 6th he arrived at the seat of government, and 
took the oath of office as President of the United States. Three days af- 
ter he presented the following address to the people of the United States^ 
«nd in this paper, the very first he wrote in his capacity of chief magis- 
trate, may be plainly seen the course he intended to pursue in regard to 
«*Bank of the United States. He said that he should promptly give his 
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Mlietimi ^^to my cotUtitutibhai measwre ^vi^hich, oiriginating' in Coilgfre6»v^. 
sfMdtkld have for its object the restoration of a soumd circulating medium^^^* 
itt* f and iti deciding upon its adiaptation to the end proposed, as well as^ 
il« conformity to the Constitution, he should " resort to the fathers of th^~ 
fi^ttu Republican schooifor advice afid induction" What had been his con* 
itHttt and unvarying opinions upon the constitutionality of a United States 
HKnk it wiU biS unnecessary to repeat to those who shall have read hi» 
Ibft^io^ speeches on that subject ; and hone, certainly, could dispute the 
title of '^ father of the great Republican school" with Jefl^rson, by whose 
]iriilciples Mr. Tyler's whole political life had been guided. 'Tis vain, . 
Aiett, to say that President Tyler has disappointed any just expectations 
f<9ulided Upon any act or declaration during his public career on the sub^ 
ject of a baiikb He itiay have disappointed the hopes of some, but never - 
tteir expet^attotis ; and nothing is more certain than that the leaders of the- 
]ifttj<(H*ity iti the new Congress saw clearly the course which Mr. Tylet^ 
ffi^St and would pursue, while they atfected to be overwhelmed with 89* 
tumishment when that which they must have expected was accomplished* 
The following was the President's address : 

" Ta the Peopie of the United States, 

** Fiftt6w-ctf izENs — Before my arrival ^t the seat of governnrent, thd pamiiil cohunuiii* 
ei^oii was made t6 you by the officers presidmg over the several departments, of the deep* 
Ij^-r^etted d^ath of William Hbnky HiiitBisoN, late President of the United States.^ 
Upon him you had conferred your suffrages for the first office in yoar gift, and had seleet-» 
ed him as your chosen instrument to correct and reform all such errors and abuses as had . 
xhanifest'ed th^o^dves, fVom time to time, in the practical opieration of the government. 
While standing at the threshold of this great work, he has, by the dispensation o( an ali- 
wise Providence, been removed from among us, and by the provisions of the Constitution- 
the effisrts to be directed to the accomplishing of this vitally-important task have devolved, 
upon myself. This same occurrence has subjected the wisdom and sufficiency of our in- 
stitutions to a new test. For the first time in our history, the person elected to the Vice- 
presidency of the United States, by the happening of a contingency provided for in the^ 
Constitution, has had devolved upon him the presidential office. The spirit of faction^ 
which is directly opposed to the spirit of a lofly patriotism, may find in this occasion for 
assaults upon my administration. Aiid in succeeding, under circumstances so sudden and 
xmexpected, and to responsibilities so greatly augmented, to the administration of publia 
affairs, I shsdl place in the intelligence and patriotism of the people my only sure reliance. 
My earnest prayer shall be constantly addressed to the all- wise and all-powerfiil Being; 
who made me, and by whose dispensation I am called to the high office of President of 
tius confederacy, understandingly to carry out the principles of that Constitution which I 
mi^e sworn < to protect, preserve, and defend.' 

, /* The usual opportunity which is afforded to a chief magistrate upOn his induction tb of- 
fibe, of presenting to his countrymen an exposition of the policy which would guide his ad- 
ministration, in the form of an inaugural address, not havings under the peculiar circom- 
staaces which have brought me to the discharge of the high duties of President of the 
Unitetf States, been aflbrded to me, a brief exposition of the principles which will govern 
me in the general course of my administration of public affairs would seem to be due ,as ^ 
well to myself as to you. In regard to foreign nations, the groundwork of my policy will 
be justice on our part to all, submitting to injustice from none. While I shall sedulously 
cultivate the r^tioii's of peace and amity with one and all, it will be my most imperative 
duty to see that the honour of the country shall sustain no blemish. With a view to this» 
the condition of our military defences will become a matter of anxious solicitude. The 
army, which has in other days covered itself with renown, and the navy, not inappropriate- 
ly termed the right arm of the public defence, which has spread a light of glory over the 
American standard in all the waters of the earth, should be rendered replete with effi- 
ciency. 

" In. view of the fhct, well sivouched by history, that the tendency of all human iiistitu- 
tk)ns is to concentrate power in the hands of a single man, and that then: ultimate down- 
feU has proceeded from this cause, I deem it of the most essential importance that a com- 
plete separation should take place between the sword and the purse. No matter where or 
how the public moneys shall be deposited, so long as the President can exert the pow6r 
of appointing and removing, at his pleasure, the agents selected for their custody, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy is, in fact, the treasurer. A permanent and radical 
diange shotiM therefore be decreed. The patronage incident to the presidential offioe» aU- 
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remty gfeatt is constancy increasing. Such increase is destined to keei^ V^^ w^h the 
growth of our population^ until, without a figure of speech, an arrax of office-holders majr 
he spread over the land. The unrestrained power exerted by a selfishly ambitious man, 
in order either to perpetuate his authority or to hand it over to sonte favourite as his suc- 
cessor, may lead to the employment of all the means within his control to accomplish his 
object. The right to remove from office, whSe subjected to no just restraint} is inevitably 
destined to produce a spirit of crouching servility with the official corps, which, in order 
to uphold the hand which feeds theni, would lead to direct and active interference in the 
elections, both State and Federal, thereby subjecting the course of state legislation to the 
dictation of the chief executive officer, and making the will of that officer absolute and su- 
preme. I will, at a proper time, invoke the action of Congress upon tlus subject, and shall 
readily acquiesce in the adoption of all proper measures which are calculated to arrest 
these evils, so full of danger in their tendency. I will remove no incumbent from office 
who has faithfully and hohestly acquitted himself of the duties of his office, except in such: 
cases where such offifeer has been guilty of an adfive partisahi^ipi or by secret means — 
the less manly, and, therefore, the more objeetionable^—has given his official influence t(> 
the purposes of party, thereby bringing the patronage of the government in conflict with 
the freedom of elections. Numerous removals may become necessary under this rule. 
These will be made by me through no aceVbity of fbeling. F have had no cause to cher- 
ish or indulge unkind feelings towards any, but my conduct will be regulated by a pro« 
fbund sense of what is due to the country and its institutions ; nor shaU I neglect to apply 
the same unbending rule to those of my own appointment. Freedom of opinion will be 
tolerated, the full enjoyment of the right of suflfrage will be maintained as the birthright 
of every American citizen, but I say emphatically to the official corps, * Thus far, and no 
farther.' I have dwelt the longer upon this subject, because removals from office am 
likely often to arise, and I would have my couhtrymett to understand the principles of the 
exiecutive action. 

*' In all public expenditures the most rigid economy should be resorted to, and, as one 
of its results, a public debt in time of peace be sedulously avoided. A wise and patriotic 
constituency will never object to the imposition of necessary burdens for useful ends ; andt 
true wisdom dictates the resort to such means, in order to supply deficiencies in the rev- 
enue, rather than to lliose doubtful expedients^ which, ukimating in a public debt, serve to 
embarrass the resources of the country, and to lessen its ability to meet any great emer- 
gency which may arise. All sinecures should be abolished. The appropriations should 
be direct and explicit, so as to leave as limited a share of discretion to the disbursing- 
agent as may be fdutid compatible with the public service. A strict responsibility on tho 
part of all the agents of the government should be maintained, and peculation or defalca- 
tion visited with immediate expulsion from ofllce, and the nlost condign fuinishment. 

" The public interest also demands that, if any war has existed between the government 
and the currency, it shall cease. Measures of a financial character, now having the sanc- 
tion of legal enactment, shall be faithfully enfoiVsed until- repealed by the legislative author* <^ 
ity. But I owe it to myself to dclelare that I r^ga^ enlisting ^actments as unwise and r 
impcditic, and in a high degree oppressive. I shall promptly give my sanction to any con- . j_ 
stitutional measure which, originating in Congress, shall have for its object the restoration f 
of a sound circulating medium, So essentially necessary to give confidence in JalT the trans- 
actions of life, to secure to industry its just and adequate ret^ards, and' t6 re-establish the 
public prosperity. In dedding^ upon the adaptation of arty tuck mtasw^t to th& «nd pr&poted;. 
M weli ax its confoimtity to the Consiitutiony I shaU resort tb the faihers of the great republicam^ 
school for advice and inslruetionf to be drawn fr&m their sage views of our system ofgaoem^ 
menty and the light of their ever glorious example. 

" The institutions under which we live, my countryttii6h, secure eiach person in the per- 
fect ehjoymettt of all his rights; Hie spectacle is exhibit^ to the world of a goyemment 
deriving its po^^ers from the consent of the governed, and having imparted to it only so 
much power as is necessary for its successful operation. Those who are charged with its 
administration should carefully abstain from all attempts to enlarge tffis range of powent^ 
thus granted to the several departments of the government, other than by an appeal to the 
people for additional grants, lest by so doing they disturb that balance which the patriotflt 
and statesmen who learned th« Constitution designed to establish between the Federal 
Government atid the states composing the Union. The observance of these rules is en- 
joined upon us by that feeling of reverence and affection which finds a place in the heart 
of every patriot for the preservation of union and the blessings of union — for the good of 
our children, and our children's children, through countless generations. An opposite^ 
course could not fail to generate fhctions, intent upon the |:ratifioation of their selfirsb ends ; 
to give birth to local and sectional jealousies, aad to ultimate either in breaking asunder -^ 
the bonds of union> or in building up a central system, which would inevitably end in a 
bloody sceptre and an iron crown. 

" In conclusion, I beg you to be assured that I shaU exert myself to catry the foregoing 
principles into practice during my administration of the government, and, confiding in the 
protecting care of m ever-watehliid and overmling Providence, it ahall be my tot mL\ 

Ai 
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iiighest duty to prosenre unimpaired the free iDstitutions under \rhich we live, and trans- 
mit them to those who shall succeed me in their full force and vigour. 

"John Tylkx. 
<« Washington, April 9, 1841.*' 

The circumstances under which Mr. Tyler had been called upon to as- 
:9uine the high office which now devolved upon him, without the opportu- 
nity for that preparation to execute its duties which is secured to one who 
succeeds to the presidency by immediate election, subjected him to dis- 
advantages such as no former chief magistrate had ever had to encoun- 
ter. The suddennesss with which he 'had been called to the executive 
chair, in connexion with the magnitude and importance of its duties, was 
of itself an event to try the strength of mind of any man ; and he labour- 
€id under the great disadvantage of being deprived of the time and occa- 
sion enjoyed by all his predecessors, for announcing to his fellow-citi- 
zens, after due deliberation, the principles upon which it was his intention 
to administer the public alSairs committed to his charge. This last diffi- 
<;ulty, with admirable promptitude and despatch, the President took the 
i^hortest and most effectual way to overcome, by the address to the peo- 
ple which 'precedes, in which he made a frank, concise, and not less posi- 
tive than satisfactory, exposition of the opinions and purposes with which . 
he entered upon the important and highly-responsible duties of the office 
of President of the United States. It imbodied in its general sentiment 
the principles to be found in the inaugural address of President Madison, 
•delivered upward of thirty years before ; and in that portion of it which 
was likely to be most closely inspected, it approached very nearly to the 
language of that venerable disciple of the "fa^er of the Republican 
school," who, in reference to the relations of the Union to the states and 
people, declared his purpose as follows : " To hold the union of the states 
as the basis of their peace and happiness ; to support the Constitution, 
which is the cement of the Union, as well in its limitations as in its au- 
thority ; to respect the rights and authorities reserved to the states and to 
the people, as equally incorporated with, and essential to the success of, 
the general system." This, it will be perceived, was the doctrine, and 
essentially the language, of President Tyler, and loud were the commend- 
ations which the address received from all the honest and unprejudiced 
throughout the land. Some there were, though, of the leaders of the 
Whigs, who looked forward to their own elevation to future power astride 
the exploded hobby of a Bank of the United States, and who saw, plainly 
as the writing upon the walls of Belshazzar, in this paper the destruction 
of their long-cherished hopes i and there is no doubt that from the ap- 
pearance of this address may be dated the foundation of that series of 
measures, designed, to use the classical language afterward made use of 
by a worthy partisan in a worthy cause, to " head Captain Tyler." The 
plain language ^employed in regard to the constitutional tests he should 
apply to such laws as were presented for his sanction, and the equally 
plain, and, withal, constant and oft-expressed opinions he had never 
missed an opportunity to put forth as to the constitutionality of a Nation- 
al Bank, left no room for doubt as to the course he would pursue m rela- 
tion to such an institution ; and nothing but the blindness and infatuation, 
almost ever attendant upon party zeal, could for any length of time have 
induced a large portion of that party, or, rather, of ths^t assemblage of 
parties, who joined in his election, to follow unthinkingly the mad 

J>romptings of the few disappointed and ambitious men who have so loud- 
y and unceasingly denounced him for following a conscientious consist- 
ency, rather than their imperious and overweening dictation. The ex- 
citement produced by them is passing away. Season is resuming its 
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sway, and the justice due to the Presideut and his motives, for a time with- 
lield, is now being rendered to him, and with interest. The people cannot 
always be deceived, and their eyes have now been opened to the iniquity 
of the falsehood practised upon them. " Magna est Veritas et prmvalebit j 
and so surely as that truth is mighty,' so surely will it rise to confound 
the wicked machinations of those who have sought to elevate themselves 
to ill-gotten power upon the destruction of a man too honest, for the sake \/ 
of an ephemeral popularity, to sacrifice the great principles by which a 
whole life had been governed. 

The President, a few days after the publication of the address, issued 
the following recommendation of a day of fasting and prayer to the peo- 
ple of the United States, in consideration of the great calamity which had 
so recently befallen the nation : 

<' T\} the PeopU of ike United States. 

*<▲ RECOMMENDATION. 

" When a Christian people feel themselves to be overtaken by a great public calamity, it 
becomes them to humble themselves under the dispensation of Divine Providence, to recog- 
nise His righteous government over the children of men, to acknowledge His goodness in 
time past, as well as their own unworthiness, and to supplicate His merciful protection for 
Che future. 

" The death of William Henrt Harrison, late President of the United States, so soon 
after his elevation to that high office, is a bereavement peculiarly calculated to be regarded 
as a heavy affliction, and to impress all minds with a sense of the uncertainty of human 
things, and of the dependance of nations, as well as of individuals, upon our Heavenly 
Parent. 

" I have thought, therefore, that I should be acting in conformity with the general expect- 
ation and feelings of the community in recommending, as I now do, to the people of the 
United States, of every religious denomination, that, according to their several modes and 
forms of worship, they observe a day of fasting ana prayer, by such religious services as 
may be suitable on the occasion ; and I recommend Friday, the fourteenth day of May next, 
for that purpose; to the end that, on that day, we may all, with one accord, join in humble 
and reverential approach to Him in whose hands we are, invoking Him to inspire us with 
a proper spirit ana temper of heart and mind under these frowns of His providence, and still 
to bestow His gracious benedictions upon our government and our country. 

"John Ttlbr. 

"Washington, April 13, 1841." 

Never was recommendation more willingly received, or more religiously ob- 
served. All parties, classes, and creeds, from the centre to the farthest extrem- 
ity of the Union, united in testifying their grief at the afflicting event which 
had called them together, and the whole people went up to the temple of the 
Most High to humble themselves for the great chastisement with which, in His 
infinite wisdom. He had seen fit to visit them. Amid the general sorrow, it was, 
nevertheless, not forgotten that the mantle of him who had been taken from us 
had descended to one who, from his long public services, tried honesty, and un- 
failing patriotism, was well worthy of the proud inheritance ; and with the Jiroice 
of wailing and humiliation went up also the sound of thanksgiving and gratitude 
in the churches throughout the land, that, though a great man had fallen in Is- 
rael, the Republic yet had another noble son, to whom, with all confidence and 
trust, the guidance of the affairs and care of the destinies of the nation might 
safely be given. The people wept that Harrison was no more, but through 
their tears they rejoiced that Tyler still remained to them. 

Time passed on, and, in compliance with the proclamation of the late Presi- 
dent, Congress assembled in extra session. But ere that time arrived, another, 
who had deserved well of his countrymen, and who had received the highest 
reward they could bestow in his profession, was stricken from the rolls of the 
living. Macomb, who but so brief a period before had commanded at .the funer- 
al obsequies of his lamented chief, died suddenly in the fulness of life ; and 
only a few short weeks after, the people were again made to mourn the loss of 
another citizen, eminent alike for his abilities and the many honourable posi- 
tions he had occcupied — John Forsyth, the late Secretary of State. 
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The two bouses of Congress assembled, and tbe President sent to them bi» 
£rst message. This document, which all who take an interest either for or 
against Mr. Tyler should read attentively, and particularly that portion of it re* 
lating to a Bank of the United States and the distribution of the proceeds of the^ 
pfR>lic lands, is here presented : 

** Thtke SBTUtte emd House of Representatives of the tinUed SUUes : 

" pELL0W'<;iTiaENs — YovL have been assembled in your respective halte of legislations 
under a proclamation bearing the signature of the illustrious ci(i2en who wa& so lately caU«> 
ed by the direct suffrages of the people to the discharge of the important functions oi their 
chief executive office. Upon the expiration of a single month from the day of his installa* 
tson, he has paid the great debt of Nature, leaving behind him a name associated with the 
recollection of numerous benefits conferred upon the country during a long life of patriotic 
devotion. With this public bereavemient are connected other considerations which will not 
escape the attention or Congress. The preparations necessary for his removal to the seat of 
government, in view of a residence of four years, must have devolved upon the late Presi- 
dent heavy expenditures, which, if permitted to burden the limited resources of his private 
fortune, may tend seriously to the embarrassment of his surviving family ; and it is there- 
fore respectiuily submitted to Congress whether the ordinary principles of justice would not. 
dictate the propriety of its legislative interposition. By the provisions of the fundamental 
law, the powers and duties of the high station to which he was elected have devolved upoa-* 
me, and in«the dispositions of the representatives of the states and of the people will be- 
found, to a great extent, a solution of the problem to which our institutions are for the first 
time subjected. 

" In entering upon the duties of this office, I did not feel that it would be becoming in me:** 
to disturb what had been ordered by my lamented predecessor. Whatever, therefore, may 
have been my opinion originally as to the propriety of convening Congress at so early a: 
day from that of its late adjournment, I found a new and a Gontrolling inducement not to in- 
terfere with the patriotic desires of the late President, in the novelty of the situation in which 
I was so nnexp^tedly placed. My first wish under such circumstances would necessarily 
have been to have called to my aid in the administration of public affairs the combined wis* 
dom of the two houses of Congress, in order to take their counsel and advice as to the best 
mode of extricating the government and the country from the embarrassments weighing heav'^ 
ily on both. I am, then, most happy in finding myself, so soon after my accession to the prea» "• 
idency, surrounded by the immediate representatives of the states and people. 

*' No important changes have taken place in our foreign relations since the last session of 
Congress, it is not deemed necessary on this occasion to go into a detailed statement in re» 
gard to them. I am happy to say that I see nothing to destroy the hope of being able to pre^ 
serve peace. 

" The ratification of the treaty with Portugal has been duly exchanged between the ,two- 
goveilHinents. This government has not been inattentive to the interests of those of our cit- 
izens who have claims on the government of Spain founded on express treaty stipulations, 
and a hope is indulged that the representations which have been made to that government 
on this subject may lead, ere long, to beneficial results. 

*' A correspondence has taken place b^ween the Secretary of State and the minister oC 
her Britannic majesty accredited to this government on the subject of Alexander M'Leod's- 
ifidtctraent and imprisonment, copies of which are herewith communicated to Congress. 

" In addition to what ap[)ears from these papers^ it may be proper to state that Alexander 
M'Leod has been heard by the Supreme Court of the State of New- York on his motion to- 
be dischai*ged from imprisonment, and that the decision of that court has not, as yet, be^ 
pronounced. 

'^ The Secretary of State has addressed to me a paper upon two subjects, interesting to the^ 
commerce of the countnr, which will receive my consideration, and which I have iSe hon*' 
our to communicate to Congress. 

" So far as it depends on the course of this government, our relations of good- will and 
friendship will be sedulously cultivated with all nations. The true American policy will 
be found to consist in the exercise of a spirit of justice to be manifested in the discharge of 
all our international obligations, to the weakest of the family of nations as well as to the* 
most powerful. Occasional conflicts of opinion may arise, but when the discussions inci* 
dent to them are conducted in the language of truth, and with a strict regard to justice, the^ 
scourge of war will, for the most part, be avoided. The time ought to be regardea as havin? 
gone by when a resort to arms is to be esteemed as the only proper arbiter of nationu 
differences. 

" The census recently taken shows a regularly progressive increase in our population* 
Upon the bi^aking out of the war of the Revolution, our numbers scarcely equalled three 
millions of souls ; they already exceed seventeen millions, and will continue to progress in 
a ratio which duplicates in a period of about twenty-three years. The old states contain a 
territory sufficient in itself to maintain a population of additional millions, and the most 
populous of the new states may even yet be regarded as but partially settled, whUe of the- 
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^aefw lands on this side of the Rocky Mountains, to say nothing of the immense region which 
stretches from the base of those mountains to the mouth of the Columbia River, about 
T70,00O,000 acres, ceded and unceded, still remain to be brought into market. We hold out 
4o the people of other countries an invitation to come and settle among us as members of our 
ITiipidly-growiJBg family ; and for the blessings which we offer them, we require of them to 
iook upon our country as their country, and to unite with us in the great task of presenring 
oixr institutions, and thereby perpetuating our liberties. No motive exists for foreign con- 
quest. We desire but to redkim our almost illimitable wildernesses, and to introduce into 
<iheir depths the lights of civilization. While we shall at all times be prepared to vindicate 
4the national honour, our most earnest desire will be to maintain an unbroken peace. 

" In presenting the foregoing views, I cannot withhold the expression of the (pinion that 
there exists nothing in the extension of our empire over our acknowledged possessions to 
•excite the alarm of the patriot ior the safety oi our institutions. The federative svstem, 
leaving to each state the care of its domestic concerns, and devolving on the Federal Gk>v- 
emment those of general import, admits in safety of the greatest exnansSon ; but, at the same 
•Cime, I deem it proper to add that there will be found to exist, at all times, an imperious ne- 
cessity for restrainmg all the functioniiries of this government within ^e range of their 
respective powers, tl^reby preserving a just balance between the powers granted to this 
.^vemment and those reserved to the states and to the people. 

" From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, you will perceive that the fiscal means, 
present and accruing, are insufficient to supply the wants of the government for the current 
jear. The balance in the treasury on the fourth day of March last, not covered bv out- 
standing draughts, and exclusive of trust funds, is estimated at $860,000. This includes the 
sum of |^15|000 deposited in the mint and its branches to procure metal for coining and in 
jprocess of coinage, and which could not be withdrawn without inconvenience ; thus leaving 
/subject to draught, in the various depositories, the sum of $645,000. By virtue of two severfd 
acts of Congress, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to issue, on and after the 
iburth day oi March last, treasury notes to the amount of $5,413,000, making an aggregate 
available fund of $6,058,000 on hand. 

" But this fund was chargeable with outstanding treasury notes, redeemable in the current 
year, and interest thereon, to the estimated amount of $5,280^000. There is also thrown 
upon the treasury the payment of a large amount of demands, accrued in whole or in part 
in former years, which will exhaust ^e available means of the treasury, and leave the ac- 
eruing revenue, reduced as it is in amount, burdened with debt, and charged with the cur- 
Tent expenses of the government. The aggregate amount of outstanding appropriations, on 
4he fourth day of March last, was $33,429,616 50, of which $24,210,000 will be required 
<luring the current year; and there will also be required for the use of the war department 
additional appropriations to the amount of $2,511,132 96, the special object of which will be 
seen by reference to the report of the Secretary of War. 

" The anticipated means of the treasury are greatly inadequate to this demand. The re- 
<!eipts from customs for the last three quarters of the last year, and the first quarter of the 
present year, amounted to $12,100,000 ; tne receipts for lands, for the same time, to $2,742,450, 
■showing an average revenue from both sources of $1,236,870 per month. A gradual ex- 
pansion of Urade growing out of a restoration of confidence, together with a reduction in the 
expenses of colkcting, and punctuality on the part of collecting officers, may cause an addi- 
tion to the monthly receipts from the customs. They are estimated fi:om the residue of the 
year, from the fourth of March, at $12,000,000; the receipts from the public lands, "for the 
•isame time, are estimated at $2,500,000, and from miscellaneous sources at $170,000, making 
an aggregate of available fund, within the year, of $14,670,000, which will lea^ a probable 
•deficit of $11,406,1^ 98. To meet this, some temporary provision is necessary, until the 
amount can be absorbed by the excess of revenues which are anticipated to accrue at no 
distant day. 

" There will fall due within the next three mionths treasury notes of the issues of 1840, in- 
•cluding interest, about $2,850,000. There is chargeable in the same period, for arrearages 
for taking the sixth census, $^4,000 ; and the estimated expenditures for the current service 
are about $8,100,000, making the aggregate demands upon the treasury, prior to the first of 
^September next, about $11,340,000. 

" The ways and means in the treasury, and estimated to accrue within the above-named 
period, consist of about $694,000 of funds available on the 28th ultimo ; an unissued balance 
of treasury notes authorized by the act of 1841, amounting to $1,955,000, and estimated re- 
ceipts from all sources of $3,^)0,000, making an aggregate of about $6,450,000, and leaving 
a probable deficit on the 1st of September next of $4,845,000. 

" In order to supply the wants of the government, an intelligent constituency, in view of 
their best interests, will, without hesitation,. submit to all necessary burdens. But it is nev- 
ertheless important so to impose. them as to avoid the defeating the just expectaticms of the 
country, growing out of preexisting laws. The act of 2d March, 1833, commonly called 
the Compromise Act, should not be altered except under urgent necessities, which are not 
believed at this time to exist. One jear only remains to complete the series of reductions 
provided ibr by that law, at which time provisions made by the same law, and which then 
will be brought actively in aid of the manufacturing interests of the Union, will not fail to 
produce the most beneficial results. Under a system of discriminating duties imposed for 
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purposes of revenne, in luiison with the provisions of existing laws, it is to be hoped that 
our policy will, in the future, be fixed and permanent, so as to avoid those constant fluctua* 
tions which defeat the very objects they have in view. We shall thus best maintain a posi- 
tion which, while it will enable us the more readily to meot the advances of other countries^ 
calculated to promote our trade and commerce, will at the same time leave in our own hands- 
the means of retaliating with greater effect unjust regulations. 

"In intimate connexion with the question of revenue is that which makes provision for a 
suitable fiiscal agent capable of adding increased facilities in the collection and disbursement 
of the public revenues, rendering more secure their custody, and consulting a true economy 
in the great, multiplied, and delicate operations of the treasury department. Upon such an 
agent depends in'an eminent degree the establishment of a currency of uniform value, which 
is of so great importance to all the essential interests of society ; and on the wisdom to be 
manifested in its creation much depends. So Intimately interwoven are its operations, not 
only with the interests of individuals, but with those of the states, that it may be regarded in 
a great degree as controlling both. If paper be used as the chief medium of circulation, and 
the power be vested in the government of issuing it at pleasure, either in the form of treasu- 
ry (fraughts or any other, or if banks be used as the public depositories, with liberty to regard 
adl surpluses from day to day as so much added to their active capital, prices are exposed 
to constant fluctuations, and industry to severe suffering. In the one case, political consid- 
erations, directed to party purposes, may control, while excessive cupidity may prevail in 
the other. The public is thus constantly liable to imposition. Expansions and contractions 
may follow each other in rapid succession, the one engendering a reckless spirit of adven- 
ture and speculation, which embraces states as well as individuals ; the other causing a fall 
in prices, and accomplishing an entire change in the aspect of affairs. Stocks of all kinds 
rapidly decline, individuals are ruined, and states embarrassed even in their efforts to meet 
with punctuality the interest on their debts. Such, unhappily, is the state of things now ex- 
isting in the United States. These effects may readily be traced to the causes above refer- 
red to. The public revenues, on being removed from the then Bank of the United States, 
under an order of a late President, were placed in selected state banks, which, actuated by 
the double motive of conciliating the government and augmenting their profits to the great- 
est possible extent, enlarged extravagantly their discounts, thus enabling all other existing 
b^ks to do the same. Large dividends were declared, which, stimulating the cupidity of 
capitalists, caused a rush to be made to the legislatures of the respective states for similar 
acts of incorporation, which by many of the states, under a temporary infatuation, were 
readily granted, and thus the augmentation of the circulating medium, consisting almost ex- 
clusively of paper, produced a most fatal delusion. An illustration, derived from the land 
sales of the period alluded to, will serve best to show the effect of the whole system. The- 
average sales of the public lands, for a period of ten years prior to 1834, had not much ex- 
ceeded ^,000,000 per annum ; in 1834 they attained, in round numbers, to the amount of 
$6,000,000; in the succeeding year, of 1835, the^ reached $16,000,000; and the next year, 
of 1836, they amounted to the enormous sum of $25,000,000 : thus crowding into the short 
space of three years upward of twenty three years' purchase of the public domain. So ap> 
parent had become the necessity of arresting this course of things, that the executive de- 
partment assumed the highly questionable power of discriminating in the funds to be used 
in payment by different classes of public debtors; a discrimination which was doubtless de- 
signed to correct this most ruinous state of things by the exaction of specie in all payments 
of the public lands, but which could not at once arrest the tide which had so strongly set in. 
Hence the demand for specie became unceasing, and corresponding prostration rapidly ensued 
under the necessities created with the banks to curtail their discounts, and thereby to reduce 
their circulation. I recur to these things with no disposition to censure pre-existing adminis- 
trations of the government, but simply in exemplification 6f the truth of the position which I 
have assumed. If, then, any fiscal agent which may be created shall be placed, without due- 
restrictions, either in the hands of the administrators of the government, or those of private in- 
dividuals, the temptation to abuse will prove to be resistless. Objects of political aggran- 
dizement may seduce the first, and the promptings of a boundless cupidity will assail the 
last. Aided by the experience of the past, it will be the pleasure of Congress so to guard 
and fortify the public interests, in the creation of any new agent, as to place them, so far as 
human wisdom can accomplish it, on a footing of perfect security, within a few years 
past three different schemes have been before the country. The charter of the Bank of the 
United States expired by its own limitations in 1836. An effort was made to renew it, which 
received the sanction of the two houses of Congress, but the then President of the United 
States exercised his veto power, and the measure was defeated. A regard to truth requires me 
to say that the President was fully sustained in the course he had taken by the popular voice. His 
successor in the chair of state unqualifiedly pronounced his opposition to any new charter 
of a similar institution ; and not only the popular election which brought him into power, 
but the elections through much of his term, seemed clearly to indicate a concurrence with- 
him in sentiment on the part of the people. After the public moneys were withdrawn from 
the United States Bank, they were placed in deposite with the state banks, and the result or 
that policy has been before the country. To say nothing as to the question whether that ex- 
periment was made under propitious or adverse circumstances, it may safely be asserted 
that it did receive the unquali&d condemnation of most of its early advocates, and it is be* ^ 
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lieyed was also condemned by the popular sentiment. The existing snb-treasnry systen 
does not seem to stand in higher favour with the people, but has recently been condemned ia 
a manner too plainly indicated to admit of a doubt. Thus, in the short period of eight years^ 
the popular voice may be regarded as having successively condemned each of the three 
schemes of finance to which I have adverted. As to the nrst, it was introduced at a time- 
(1816) when the state banks, then comparatively few in number, had been forced to suspend 
specie payments by reason of the war which had previously prevailed with Great Britain. 
Whether, if the United States Bank charter, whicn expirea in 1811, had been renewed in 
due season, it would have been enabled to continue specie payments during the war and the 
disastrous period to the commerce of the countrv which immediately succeeded, is, to say 
the least, problematical ; and whether the United States Bank of 1816 produced a restora* 
tion of specie payments, or the same was accomplished through the instrumentality of other 
means, was a matter of some difficulty at that time to determine. Certain it is that, for the 
first years of the operation of that bank, its course was as disastrous as, for the greater part 
of its subsequent career, it became eminently successful. As to the second, the experiment 
. was tried with a redundant treasury, which continued to increase until it seemed to be the 
. part of wisdom to distribute the surplus revenue among the states ; which, opf rating at the 
. same time with the specie circular, and the causes before adverted to, caused them to sus* 
pend specie payments, and involve the country in the greatest embarrassment. And as to 
the third, if carried through all the stages of its transmutation, from paper and specie to no- 
thing but the precious metals, to sav nothing of the insecurity of the public moneys, its in- 
jurious efiects have been anticipated by the country in its unqualified condemnation. What 
is now to be regaided as the judgment of the American people on this whole subject, I have na< 
accurate means of determining but by appealing to their more immediate representatives* 
. The late contest, which terminated in the election of General Harrison to the presidency^ 
was decided on principles well known and openly declared ; andj while the sub-treasury re-^ 
ceivedf in the resuU, the m(^ decided amdenmalionf yet no other scheme of finance kerned to have 
been concurred in. To you, then, who have come more directly from the body of our com- 
mon constituents, I submit the entire question, as best qualified to give a full exposition of 
their wishes and opinions. I shall be ready to concur with you in the adoption of such sys* 
tem as you may propose, reserving to mysdfVue ultimate poioer of rejecting an/y measure which 
mayj in my view of it, conflict with the Constitution or otherwise jeopard the prosperity of the- 
cowniry; a power which I could not part with even ij I wtnUd^ but which I will not believe any^ 
act of yours will call into requisition. 

" I cannot avoid recurring, in connexion with this subject, to the necessity which exists 
for adopting some suitable measure whereby the unlimited creation of banks by the states* 
may be corrected in future. Such result can be most readily achieved by the consent of the 
states, to be expressed in the form of a compact among themselves, which they can onhjr 
enter into with the consent and approbation of this government; a consent wmch might,, 
in the present emergency of the public demands, justifiably be given in advance of any^ 
action by the states as an inducement to such action upon terms well defined by the act of, 
tender. Such a measure, addressing itself to the calm reflection of the states, would find m 
the experience of the past and the condition of the present much to sustain it. And it is 
greatly to be doubted whether any scheme of finance can prove for anv length of time suc- 
cessful while the states shall continue in the unrestrained exercise of the power of creating- 
banking corporations. This power can only be limited by their consent. 

" With the adoption of a nnaucial agency of a satisfactory character, the hope may be 
indulged that the country may once more return to a state of prosperity. Measures auxil- 
iary thereto, and, in some measure, inseparably connected with its success, will doubtless 
claim the attention of Congress. Among such, a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, provided such distribution does not force upon Congress the necessity of imposinj^ 
upon commerce heavier burdens than those contemplated by the act of 1833, would act as an effi- 
cient remedial measure, by being brought directly in aid of the states. As one sincerely 
devoted to the task of preserving a just balance in our system of government, by the main- 
tenance of the states in a condition the most free and respectable, and in the full possession 
of all their power, I can no otherwise than feel desirous for their emancipation from the 
situation to which the pressure on their finances now subjects them. And while I must 
repudiate, as a measure founded in error, and wanting constitutional sanction, the slightest 
approach to an assumption by this government of the debts of the states, yet I can see, ibt 
the distribution adverted to, much to recommend it. The compacts between the proprietor 
states and this government expressly guaranty to the states all the benefits which may arise 
from the sales. The mode by which this is to be efiected addresses itself to the discretion 
of Congress as the trustee for the states ; and its exercise, ailer the most beneficial manner, 
is restrained by nothing in the grants or in the Constitution, so long as Congress shall con- 
sult that equality in the distribution which the compacts require. In the present condition 
of some of the states, the question of distribution may be regarded as substantially a ques- 
tion between direct and indirect taxation. If the distribution be not made in some form or 
other, the necessity will daily become more urgent with the debtor states for a resort to an 
oppressive system of direct taxation, or their credit, and necessarily their power and in- 
fluence, will be greatlv diminished. The payment of taxes, after the most inconvenient and 
oppressive mode, will be exacted in place of contributions for the most part voluntarily 
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made, and therelbve comparatiTely unoppressive. The states are emphatically the constit- 
iieats of this government, and we shoaid be entirely r^ardless of the objects held in view 
by them in the creation, of this government if we could be indifferent to their good. The 
happy effects of such a measure upon all the states would immediately be manifested. With 
4he debtor states it would effect the relief, to a great extent, of the citizens from a heavy bur- 
den of direct taxation which presses with severity on the labouring classes, and eminently 
assist in restoringthe general prosperity. An immediate advance would take place in the 
price of the state securities, :and the attitude of the states would become once more, as it 
jBhoald ever be, lofty and erect With states labouring under no extreme pressure ilrom debt, 
4he fund which they would derive from this source would enable them to improve their co&- 
•dition in an etainent degsee. So far as this government is concenied, appropriations to do- 
mestic objects, approac^g in amount the revenue derived firom the land sales, might be 
\^ abandoned, and thus asystem of unequal, and therefore unjust legislation, would be substi- 
4uied by one dispensing equality to all the members of this confederacy. Whether such 
•distribution should be made directly to the states in the proceeds of the sales, or in the form 
4of profits by virtue of the operations of any iiscal agency having those proceeds as its basis, 
ahould such measure be contemplated by Congress, would well deserve its consideration. 
ISfor would such disposition of the proceeds of the sales in any manner prevent Congress, 
.fcovci time to time, from passing all. necessary pre-emption laws for the benefit of actuiu set- 
J^ itlers, or from making any new arrangement as to the price of the public lands which might 
.^ future. be esteemed desirable. 

" I beg leave particularly to call your attention to the accompanying repent from the Sec* 
xetarv.oi War. Besides the present state of the war which has so long af&icted the territory 
•of Florida, aud the various other matters of interest therein referred to, you will learn from 
it that the secretary has instituted an inquiry into abuses, which promises to develop gross 
-enormities in connexion with .Indian treaties which have been negotiated, as well as in the 
^expenditures for the removal and subsistence of the Indians. He represents, also, other ir- 
jr^ularities of a serious nature that have grown up in the practice of the Indian department, 
"which will require the appropriation of upward of :i^200,000 to correct, and which claim the 
immediate attention of Congress. 

; " In reflecting on the proper means of defending the country, we cannot shut our eyes to 
4be consequences which the introducticHi and use of the power of steam upon the ocean are 
tlikely to produce in wars between maritime states. We cannot jet see the extent to which 
this power may be applied in belligerant operations, connecting itself as it does with recent 
improvements in the science. of gunnery and projectiles ; but we need have no fear of being 
ief^ in regard to these tlungs,.behud the most active and skilful of other nations, if the genius 
and enterprise of our fellow-citizens receive proper encouragement and direction from gov- 
•emment. True wisdom would, nevertheless, seem to dictate the necessity of placing in 
j>erfect condition tiiose fortiiications which are designed for the protection of our principal 
«cities and roadsteads. For the defence of our extended maritime coast, our chief^ reliance 
should be placed on our navy, aided by -those inventions which are destined to recommend 
themselves to public adoption. But no time should be lost in placing our principal cities 
on the seaboard and the lakes in a state of entire security from foreign assault. Separated 
^as we are from the countries of the Old World, and in much unaffected by their policy, we 
are hap|Hly relieved from the necessity of maintaining large standing armies in times of 
i)eace. The policy which was adopted by Mr. Monroe, shortly afler the conclusion of the 
iate war with Great Britain, of preserving a regularly-organized staff sufUcient for the com* 
jnand of a large military force, should.a necessity for one arise, is founded as well in econo- 
my as in true wisdom. Provision is thus made, upon filling up the rank and file, which 
•can readily be done on any emergency, for the introduction of a system of discipline both 
promptly and efficiently. All that is required in time of peace is to maintain a sufficient 
number of men to guard, our fortifications, to meet any sudden contingency, and to encoun- 
ter the first, shook of war. Ouf chief reliance must be placed on the militia. They consti- 
tute the great body of national guards, and, inspired by an ardent love of country, will be 
ibund ready at all times and at all seasons to repair with alacrity to its defence. It will be 
iiegarded by Congress, I doubt not, at a suitable time, as one of its highest duties to attend 
to their complete organization and discipline. 

" The state of the navy pension fund requires the immediate attention of Congress. By 
the operation of the act of the 3d of March, 1837, entitled * An act for the more equitable 
administration of the navy pension fund,' that fund has been exhausted. It will be seen, 
irom the accompanying report of the Commissioner of Pensions, that th«:e will-be required 
ibr the payment of navy pensioners, on the 1st of July next, $88,706 06, and on the 1st of 
January, 18^, the sum oi.$69j000. In addition to these sums, about $6000 will be required 
to pay arrears of pensions which will probably be allowed between the 1st of July and the 
1st of January, 1842, making, in the whc^, $163,706 06. To meet these payments, there is 
Twithin the control of the department the sum of $28,040. leaving a deficit of $139,666 06. 
The public faith requires. that immediate provision should be made for the payment of these 
«ums. 

" In order to introduce into the navy a desirable efficiency, a new system of accountabil- 
ity may be found to be indispensably necessary. To mature a plan having for its object the 
accomplishment of an end so important, and to meet the just expectations of ihe country, re- 
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tfdires more time than has yet been allowed to the secretary at the head of the department 
The hope is indulged that, by the time of your next regular session, measures of importance 
in connexion with this branch of the public service may be matured for your considera- 
tion. 

" Ahhough the laws regulating the postoffice department only require from the officer 
charged with its direction to report at the usual annual session of Congress, the Postmaster- 
general has presented to me some facts connected with the financial condition of the de- 
partment, which are deemed worthy the attention of Congress. By the accompanying report 
of that officer, it appears that the existing liabilities of that department, beyond the means 
of payment at its command, cannot be less than $500,000. As the laws organizing that 
branch of the public service confine the expenditure to its own revenues, deficiencies therein 
cannot be presented under the usual estimates for the expenses of government. It must, 
therefore, be left to Congress to determine whether the moneys now due to contractors shall 
he paid from the public treasury, or whether that department shall continue under its present 
fimoarrassments. It will be seen by the report of the Postmaster-general, that the recent 
lettings of contracts in several of the states nave been made at such reduced rates of com- 
pensation as to encourage the belief that if the department was relieved from existing diffi- 
xsulties, its future operations might be conducted without any farther call upon the general 
treasury. 

" The power of appointing to office is one of a character the most delicate and responsible. 
The appointing power is evermore exposed to be led into error. With anxious solicitude to 
select the most trustworth}^ for official station, I cannot be supposed to possess a persmial 
knowledge of the qualifications of every applicant. I deem it, tnerefore, proper, in tnis most 
public manner, to invite, on the part of the Senate, a just scrutiny into the character and 
pretensions of every person whom I may bring to their notice in the regular form of a nomi- 
jnation for office, unless persons every way trustworthy are employed in the public service, 
corruption and irregularity will inevitably follow. I shall, with the greatest cheerfulness, 
acquiesce in the decision of that body, and, regarding it as wisely constituted to aid the ex- 
ecutive department in the performance of this delicate duty, I shall look to its ' consent and 
advice' as given only in furtherance of the best interests of the country. I shall also, at the 
earliest proper occasion, invite the attention of Congress to such measures as, in my judg- 
ment, will be best calculated to regulate and control the executive power in reference to this 
vitally important subject. 

" I shall also, at the proper season, invite your attention to the statutory enactments for the /\ 
suppression of the slave-trade, which may require to be rendered more efficient in their pro- ^^ 

visions. There is reason to believe that the traffic is on the increase. Whether such in- 
crease is to be ascribed to the abolition of slave labour in the British possessions in our 
Ficinity, and an attendant diminution in the supply of those articles which enter into the 
general consumption of the world, thereby augmenting the demand from other quarters, and 
thus calling for additional labour, it were needless to inquire. The highest considerations 
of public honour, as well as the strongest promptings of humanity, require a resort to the 
mos^t vigorous efforts to suppress the trade. 

" In conclusion, I beg to invite your particular attention to the interests of this district. 
Kor do I doubt that, in a liberal spirit or legislation, you will seek to advance its commer- 
cial as well as its local interests. Should Congress deem it to be its duty to repeal the ex- 
isting sub-treasury law, Uie necessity of providing a suitable place of deposite for the public 
moneys which may be required within the district must be apparent to all. 

" I have felt it to be due to the country to present the foregoing topics to your considera- 
tion and reflection. Others, with which it might not seem proper to trouble you at an ex- 
traordinary session, will be laid before you at a future day. I am happy in committing the 
important affairs of the countrv into your hands. The tendency of public sentiment, I am 
pleased to believe, is towards the adoption, in a spirit of union and harmony, of such meas- 
ures as will fortify the public interests. To cherish such a tendencv of public opinion is the 
task of an elevated patriotism. That differences of opinion as to the means of accomplish- 
ing these desirable objects should exist, is reasonably to be expected. Nor can all be made 
satisfied with any system of measures. But I flatter myself with the hope that the great 
body of the people will readily unite in support of those whose efforts spring from a disin- 
terested desire to promote their happiness ; to preserve the Federal and State Governments 
within their respective orbits ; to cultivate peace with all the nations of the earth, on just 
and honourable grounds ; to exact obedience to the laws ; to intrench liberty and property in 
full security ; and, consulting the most rigid economy, to abolish all useless expenses. 

"John Tyler. 

" Washingrton, June 1, 1841." 

It will be seen that in this message the President declared the fact, that 
against a National Bank, as against the other schemes of finance attempt- 
ed during the two preceding administrations, the people had declared 
most unequivocal hostility. It was evident from the language, not less 
than from the general tenour of the document, that while he was willing 
to sacrifice all minor points of difiTerence, if such should be found to ex- 
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ist, in order to aecare a hearty co-operation of the legislative with the- 
executive department of the government — so necessary as was such unity 
to the welfare and prosperity of the country — he was determined to yiel^ 
none of those fundamental principles of Democracy, which had been the 
shield he had constantly interposed in his efforts to preserve intact the- 
inviolability of the Constitution. This determination it was resolved by 
the leader of the Whigs to turn to account. A resolution was adopted 
by the Senate, calling upon Mr. Ewing, the Secretary of the Treasury^ 
for a plan of a bank by means of which the financial affairs of the gov- 
ernment might be best carried on. The plan was presented. Of the de»' 
tails of a project so recently before the public it is unnecessary to speak»^ 
Such as it was, it was Mr. £ wing's own, with the exception of the mai^ 
feature — the principle of the assent of the states to the establishment of 
branches within their several limits, which was incorporated as known to^ 
be indispensable for the procuring of the executive sanction. The call 
being directly upon the secretary. President Tyler did not interfere io* 
any manner in the projection of the scheme, except by the expression of 
his opinion in this one particular. 

The sentiments entertained by the Whigs generally towards this proj- 
ect may be found in the following extract from an article upon that sub-- 
ject, taken from the National Intelligencer of that time. In speaking of 
some differences of opinion which were known to exist between those 
who composed the administration and the* majority in Congress, it ob- 
served, '^ On the subject of a bank, especially, it is well known that there 
has existed much difference of opinion among those who have acted to* 
gether most cordially in opposing and overthrowing the policy of the pre- 
ceding administration. The sentiments of the President, for instance, or 
they have been well known and constantly maintained for the last ff teen years^ 
are not in all respects such as the Secretary of the Treasury and other 
members of the cabinet are equally well known to have entertained and 
expressed. These differences chiefly respect the extent ot the constitu- 
tional authority of Congress in the creation of a bank, and clothing it 
with powers. What, then, is the line of duty naturally recommending 
itself to those who, with these differences of opinion, find themselves call- 
ed on to discharge high obligations to the country 1 Is it to beat the 
field of constitutional argument all over again, in the vain hope of coming* 
to a perfect unity of opinion on all particulars in the end 1 is it not rath- 
er to consider how far they differ and how far they agree, and to inquire^ 
with candour and honesty, whether that on which they do agree may not 
be made efficient for relieving the country 1 It is in the spirit of this last 
proposition that the administration appears to have acted. The particu- 
lar plan before Congress is that of the Secretary of the Treasury \ but it 
IS reasonable to suppose that it has been considered, and its general out- 
line approved, by others." And the article wound up with a gentle ex- 
hortation to Congress to do as had been done by the administration — tOf 
sacrifice personal predilections, and, with singleness of heart and a full 
sense of the responsibility resting upon them, to '' unite their counsels 
fairly and cordially, and make a vigorous effort to relieve the country.'' 

This, however, was by no means the object aimed at by the party lead- 
ers in Congress. It was easily foreseen by Mr. Clay and his friends that 
the establishment of a bank of this kind, and the consequent settlement 
of the currency, and the passage of the other measures which constituted 
the entire policy of the Whig party, with the consent and co-operatioa 
of the President, would not only disarm the former of weapons with which 
to make head against the Democrats at the next presidential campaign^ 
but would very possibly, and, indeed, very probably, place Mr. Tyler in 
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such a position at the head of the Whig party as to make him a dangerous 
rival in the contest of 1844*. It was determined to extort a veto on a bank 
hill, and thus, if possible, separate the President from the party which had 
elected him 5 and the unworthy jealousy which prompted such a course 
for a time succeeded but too well in its destructive efforts. The plan of 
Mr. Ewing was buried in the depths of the committee-rooms of the Sen* 
ate, and a bill for an oldfashioned bank, with all the objectionable featureil 
of its predecessor, was introduced in its stead. After weeks of manoeu- 
vring and debate, Mr. Clay discovered that this could not be passed in 
the shape it then wore. Two senators friendly to a bank were opposed to 
the bill in the form originally introduced, and so nearly balanced were the 
parties in the Senate, that these would have turned the scale against Mr; 
Clay. Resolved not to be baffled in his determination to get this bill 
through the Senate without abating a jot of his position, he set about de» 
vising a plan which would obviate the objections of those senators, and, at 
the same time, in no respect so alter the principle of the bill as to endan* 
ger the certainty of the President's disapproval. Mr. Rives had offered 
an amendment providing a condition similar to that contained in the treas- 
ury plan — the consent of the legislatures of the states precedent to the 
establishment of a branch within their territories. This was superseded 
by an amendment prepared by Mr. Clay, which authorized the Bank to es- 
tablish branches in any state the Legislature of which did not by a formal 
act express its dissent at their then next session, thus taking the assent as 
implied unless directly withheld ; and which provided that, even in case 
of such refusal, Congress might authorize the establishment of branches 
wherever the public interest might seem to them to demand them. This 
unfair and tortuous proposition was fastened upon the bill, and after near- 
ly two months devoted to its discussion, it passed both houses, and was^ 
sent to the President. As was expected by all who knew anything of the 
political events of the preceding twenty years, and the part Mr. Tyler had 
borne in them, and doubtless to the secret gratification of those who were 
initiated into the mysteries of the game then about being played, the biU 
was returned, with the President's objections. 

It was without doubt a painful duty to the executive to difier so openly 
and to such an extent from many of his friends as to be constrained ta 
put his negative upon an important, and, with some of them, long and 
deeply-cherished measure. That he reflected upon the subject with the 
deepest anxiety, and the most sincere desire to settle satisfactorily a 
question which had so long and so much agitated the country, is sufficiently 
apparent from the length of time during which the bill was in his hands, 
it having been returned to the Senate on the last day allowed by the Con-^ 
stitution. There was no reasonable sacrifice of opinion, involving mat- 
ters of expediency alone, which he would not readily have made to meet 
the expectations of those who professed to be his friends, and to preserve 
the harmony which ought ever to subsist between all departments of the 
government. But it was unfair and ungenerous in them, with the knowl- 
edge of his matured, long-held, and constantly-maintained convictions 
upon this subject before them, thus to drive him to the wall, and force 
him into a position where he must either sacrifice the cherished opinions 
of a life, or place himself in an attitude of apparent hostility to those with 
whom he had combated side by side in the battles of the last campaign,, 
by putting his negative upon one of their first acts of legislation. He 
could not but choose the last ; and he steadily, though sorrowfully, dis- 
charged his duty according to his oath and conscience, by sending back 
the bill to the house in which it originated, with his objections frankly^ 
fairly, and firmly stated in the following message accompanying it : 
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can under no circumstances withdraw it except by act of Congress. The state may after- 
ward protest against such unjust inference, but its authority is gone. Its assent is implied 
by its failure or inability to act at its first session, and its voice can never afterward be 
heard. To inferences so violent, and, as they seem to me, irrational, I cannot yield my 
consent. No court of justice would or could sanction them without reversing ail that is 
established in judicial proceeding, by introducing presumptions at variance with fact, and 
inferences at the expense of reasoning. A state in the condition of duress would be pre- 
sumed to speak as an individual manacled and in prison might be presumed to be in the 
enjoyment of freedom. Far better to say to the state boldly and frankly, Congress wills, 
and submission is demanded ! 

" It may be said that the directors may not establish branches under such circumstan- 
ees. But this is a question of power, and this bill invests them with full authority to do 
so. If the Legislature of New- York, or Pennsylvania, or any other state, should be found 
to be in such condition as I have supposed, could there "be any security furnished against 
such a step on the part of the directors 1 Nay, is it not fairly to be presumed that this 
proviso was introduced for the sole purpose of meeting the contingency referred to 1 Why 
else should it have been introduced 1 And I submit to the Senate whether it can be be- 
lieved that any state would be likely to sit quietly down under such a state of things. In 
a great measure of public interest their patriotism may be successfully appealed to ; but to 
infer their assent from circumsjtances at war with such inference I cannot but regard as 
calculated to excite a feeling at fatal enmity with the peace and harmony of the country. 
I must, therefore, regard this clause as asserting the power to be in Congress to establish 
offices of discount in a state not only without its assent, but against its dissent ; and so re- 
garding it, I cannot sanction it. On general principles, the right in Congress to prescribe 
terms to any state implies a superiority of power and control, deprives the transaction of 
all pretence to compact between them, and terminates, as we have seen, in the total abro- 
gation of freedom of action on the part of the states. But farther, the state may express, 
after the most solemn form of legislation, its dissent, which may from time to time there- 
after be repeated in full view of its own interest, which can never be separated from the 
wise and beneficent operation of this government ; and yet Congress may, by virtue of the 
last proviso, overrule its law, and upon grounds which, to such state, will appear to rest 
on a constructive necessity and propriety, and nothing more. I regard the bill as assert- 
ing for Congress the right to incorporate a United States Bank, with power and right to 
establish offices of discount and deposite in the several states of this Union, with or with- 
out their consent, a principle to which I have always heretofore been opposed, and which 
ean never obtain my sanction. And, waiving all the other considerations growing out of 
its other provisions, I return it to the hoiise in which it originated, with these my objec- 
tions to its approval. " John TVleb. 

" Washington, Augiist 16, 1841.'' ^ 

So far the plans of the gamesters were successful. A veto had been elicit- 
ed upon the darling measure of the national portion ot the Whig party, and it 
was now Mr. Clay's wish, as declared in the Senate, that Congress should ad- 
journ without any farther attempt to regulate the finances of the country, and go 
before the people on the naked question of a bank. But there were those who 
were actuated by higher views than the concoction of plots for political purpo- 
ses and partisan elevation — who sincerely wished that some method of reliev- 
ing the disordered condition of the currency should be fallen upon — and who 
were unwilling to adjourn until another trial for this end had been made. Their 
hopes were vain ; another effort was made, but not such a one as was likely, or 
as was in any wise expected, would prove successful. The bill for creating the 
** Fiscal Corporation of the United States" was introduced in the House, and du- 
ring its pendency, the most unremitting exertions were made by the Whig mem- 
bers to induce the President to promise it his sanction. They crowded to his 
house, and morning, noon, and night, they talked to him about " the Bank.'' 
Distorted reports of these conversations Were spread abroad, and conversations 
were promulgated which were never held. Doubtless there was much of mis- 
take and misapprehension between those who were sincerely willing and anx- 
ious to understand each other ; but there was more of intentional misrepresent- ' 
ation and gross fabrication on the part of others whose sole end and determi- 
nation it was to bring matters to extremity, and produce an open rupture between 
the President and the Whigs. In the various interviews had with him on this 
subject, he throughout maintained a sincere, honest, and steadfast adherence to 
the great constitutional objection which he had for years, repeatedly, in public 



rand in private, dtinoiinced as a fundamental article of his political creed ; and 

if similar frankness had been exhibited by others^if a spirit of peace and har- 
mony, rather than a desire for discord and disunion, had prevailed with them-— 

if a small portion of the liberality and forbearance for dissenting views and opin- 
ions, which the "Whigs claimed as the great attributes of their party, had been 

-extended towards the President, we should have been spared the violent scenes 
we have witnessed ; the scandalous vituperations against the executive which 
have disgraced the political character of the country ; and the relations between 
Mr. Tyler and the representatives elected by the same party with hiniself, 
though perhaps jarred, would have remained unbroken, and such as to produce 
9, peaceful, vigorous, and successful administration of the government. 

The bill was passed in both houses, and carried to the President. No objec- 

^tionable feature was contained in the first which was hot to be found in this, 

and it was never for a moment supposed by the Whig leaders in Congress that 

Mr. Tyler could be guilty of such gross folly and inconsistency as to give his 

sanction to a bill imbodying the same principles as another, which scarcely 

three weeks before he had negatived at so great a sacrifice. It was, therefore, 

with no surprise, but with hidden pleasure, that they heard the following mes* 

tsage read in the House, five days after the passage of the bill by the Senate : 

" Ththe House of Representatives of ike United Stales : 
" It is with extreme regret that I feel myself constrained, by the duty faithfully to execute 
the office of President of the United States, and to the best of my ability to * preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States/ to return to the house in whicn it 
originated, the bill ' To provide for the better collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of 
the public revenue, by means of a corporation, to be styled the Fiscal Corporation of the 
United States,* with my written objections. 

« In my message, sent to the Senate on the 16th dav of August last, returning the bill 'To 
incorporate the subscribers to the Fiscal Bank of the United States,' I distinctly declared 
that my own opinion had been uniformly proclaimed to be against the exercise * of the 
power of Congress to create a National Bank to operate per se over the Union ;* and, enter- 

■■ taining that opinion, my main objection to that bill was based upon the highest moral and 
religious obligations of conscience and the Constitution. I readily admit that while the 

.qualified veto with which the chief magistrate is invested should be regarded, and was in- 
tended by the wise men who made it a part of the Constitution, as a great conservative 
principle of our system, without the exercise of which, on im|>ortant occasions, a mere ren- 
resentative majority might urge the government in its legislation beyond the limits fixed by 
its framers, or niight exert its just powers too hastily or oppressively, yet it is a power 
which ought to be most cautiously exerted, and perhaps nevei^ except in a case eminently in- 
Tolving the public interest, or one in which the oath of the President, acting under his con** 
mictions, botn mental and moral, imperiously requires its exercise. In such a case he has 
310 alternative. He must either exert the negative power intrusted to him by the Constitu* 
tion, chiefly for its own preservation, protection, and defence, or commit an act of gross 
moral turpitude. Mere regard to the will of a majority must not, in a constitutional repub> 
Sic like ours, control this sacred and solemn duty of a sworn officer. The Constitution itself 
I regard and cherish as the imbodied and written will of the whole people of the United 
States. It is their fixed and fundamental law, which thev unanimously prescribe to the 
public functionariiss — ^their mere trustees and servants. This their will, and the law which 
ihey have given us as the rule of our action, have no guard, no guarantee of preservation, pro- 
tection, and defence, but the oaths which it prescribes to tne public officers, the sanctity with 
-which they shall religiously observe those oaths, and the patriotism with which the people 
•shall shield it by their own sovereign will, which has made the Constitution supreme. It 
must be exerted against the will of a mere representative majority, or not at all. tt is alone 
in pursuance of that will that any measure can reach the President ; and to sa^ that, be- 
cause a majority in Congress have passed a bill, he should therefore sanction it, is to abro- 
gate the power altogether, and to render its insertion in the Constitution a work of absolute 
supererogation. The duty is to guard the fundamental will of the people themselves from 
^in this case, I admit, unintentional) change or infraction by a majority in Congress. And 
in that light alone do I regard the constitutional duty which I now most reluctantly dis- 
charge. Is this bill now presented for my approval or disapproval, such a bill as I have 
already declared could not receive my sanction 1 Is it such a bill as calls for the exercise 
of the negative power under the Constitution 1 Does it violate the Constitution by creating 
a National Bank to operate per se over the Union ? Its title, in the first place, describes its 

: general character. It is * An act to provide for the better collection, safe-keeping, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue, by means of a corporabion^ to be styled the Fiscal Corpora- 
tion of the United States.* In style, then, it is plainly national in its character. Its powers, 

>iiinctions, and duties are those which pertain to the coUecUng, keeping, and disbwrsing the 
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puhUc reyentie» The means by which these are to be exerted is a corporeUwn, to be styled tha 
Fiscal Corporation of the United States. It is a corporation created by the Congress of the 
tJnited States, in its character of a National Legislature for the whole Union, to perform the 
fixal purposes, meet \h& fiscal wants and exigencies, supply ih^fi^scal uses, and exert Xhe fiscal 
agencies of the treasury of the United States. Such is its own description of itself. D09 
its provisions contradict its title ? They do not. It is true that, by its first section, it pro- 
vides that it shall be established in the District of Columbia; but the amount of its capital ; 
the manner in which its stock is to be subscribed for and held ; the persons and bodies^ 
corporate and politic, bv whom its stock may be held; the appointment of its direct- 
orS) and their powers and duties ; its fundamental articles, especially that to establish agen-^ 
cies in any part of the Union ; the corporate powers and business of such agencies ; the pro- 
hibition 01 Congress to establish any other corporation with similar powers for twenty years, 
with express reservation in the same clause to modify or create any bank for the District of 
Columbia, so that the aggregate canital shall not exceed five millions — without enumerating^ 
other features which are eoually distinctive and characteristic, clearly show that it cannot 
be regarded as other than a Bank of the United States, with powers seemingly more limited 
than have heretofore been granted to such an institution. It operates per se over the Union 
by virtue of the unaided, and, in my view, assumed authority of Congress as a National 
llegislature, as distinguishable from a bank created by Congress for the District of Colum- 
bia, as the local Legislature of the district. Every United States Bank heretofore created 
has had power to deal in bills of exchange as well as local discounts. Both were trading; 
privileges conferred, and both were exercised by virtue of the aforesaid power of Congress 
over the whole Union. The question of power remains unchanged, without reference to the 
extent of privilege granted. If this proposed corporation is to be regarded as a local banki 
of the District of Columbia, invested by Congress with general powers to operate over the 
Union, it is obnoxious to still stronger objections. It assumes that Congress may invest a 
local institution with general or national powers. With the same propriety that it may do 
this in regard to a bank of the District or ColumbisL it may as to a state bank. Yet who 
can indulge the idea that this government can rightfully, by making a state bank its fiscal 
agent, invest it with the absolute and unqualified powers conferred by this bill 1 When I 
come to look at the details of the bill, they do not recommend it strongly to my adoption. A^ 
brief notice of some of its provisions will suffice. 

" 1st. It may justify substantially a system of discounts of the most objectionable charac- 
ter. It is to deal in bills of exchange, arawn in one state and payable m another, without 
any restraint. The bill of exchange may have an unlimited time to run, and its renew- 
ability is nowhere guarded against. It may, in fact, assume the most objectionable form ofi 
accommodation paper. It is not required to rest on any actual, real, or substantial exchange: 
basis : a drawer m one place becomes the accepter in another, ana so, in turn, the accepter 
inay become the drawer upon a mutual understanding. It may, at the same time, indulget 
in mere local discounts, under the name of bills of exchange. A bill drawn at Philadelphia 
on Camden, New-Jersey, at New- York on a border town in New-Jersey, at Cincinnati oa 
Newport in Kentucky, not to multiply other examples, might, for anything in this bill ta 
restrain it, become a mere matter 01 local accommodation. Cities thus relatively situated 
would possess advantages over cities otherwise situated of so decided a character, as most 
justly to excite dissatisiaction. 

" 2d. There is no limit prescribed to the premium in the purchase of bills of exchange^ 
thereby correcting none of the evils under wnich the community now labours, and operating 
most injuriously upon the agricultural states, in which the irregularities in the rates of ex- 
change are most severely felt. Nor are these the only consequences. A resumption of. 
specie payments by the banks of those states would be liable to indefinite postponement; 
for, as tne operation of the agencies of the interior would chiefly consist in selling bills of 
exchange, and the purchases could only be made in specie or the notes of banks paying 
specie, the state banks would either have to continue with their doors cld^ed, or exist at the 
mercy of this national monopoly of brokerage. Nor can it be passed over without remark^ 
that while the District of Columbia is made the seat of the pnncipal bank, its citizens are 
excluded from all participation in any benefit it might afibra, by a positive prohibition oa 
the bank from all oiscounting within the district. 

"These are some of the objections which prominently exist against the details of the bill;^ 
others might be urged of much force, but it would be unprofitable to dwell upon them ; suf- 
fice it to add, that this charter is designed to continue for twenty vears without a competitor; 
that the defects to which I have alluded, being founded on the fundamental law of the cor-« 
poration, are irrevocable ; and that, if the objections be well founded, it would be over haz- 
ardous to pass the bill into a law. 

" In conclusion, I take leave most respectfully to say that I have felt the most anxious 
solicitude to meet the wishes of Conffress in the adoption of a fiscal agent, which, avoiding 
all constitutional objections, should harmonize conflicting opinions. Actuated by this feel- 
ing, I have been ready to yield much, in a spirit of conciliation, to the opinions of others. 
And it is with great pain that I now feel compelled to differ from Congress a second time 
in the same session. At the commencement 01 this session, inclined from choice to defer to 
the legislative will, I submitted to Congress the propriety of adopting a fiscal agent which; 
without violating the Constitution, would separate the public money from the execjutive 
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control, and perform the operations of the treasury without being burdensome to the people, 
or inconvenient or expensive to the governmen*. It is deeply to be regretted that this de- 
partment of the government cannot, upon constitutional and other grounds, concur with the 
legislative department in this last measure proposed to attain these desirable objects. Owing 
lo the brief space between the period of the death of my lamented predecessor and my own 
installation into office, I was, in fact, not left time to prepare and submit a definitive recom- 
mendation of my own in my regular message ; and since, my mind has been wholly occu- 
pied in a most anxious attempt to conform my action to the legislative wiU. In this com- 
munication I am confined by the Constitution to my objections simply to this bill; but the 
period of the regular session will soon arrive, when it will be my duly, under another 
clause of the Constitution, ' to give to Congress information of the state of the Union, and 
recommend to their consideration such measures as' I ^ shall judge necessary and expe"* 
dient.' And I most respectfully submit, in a spirit of harmony, whether the present diner- 
ences of opinion should be pressed farther at this time, and whether the peculiarity of my. 
situation does not entitle me to a postponement of this subject to a more auspicious period 
for deliberation. The two houses of Congress have distinguished themselves at this extra- 
oidinary session by the performance of an immense mass of labour, at a season very unfa- 
Yourable both to health and action, and have passed many laws which I trust will ^rove 
highly beneficial to the interests of the country, and fully answer its just expectatioifl. It 
has been my good fortune and pleasure to concur with them in all measures except this ; 
and why should our difference on this alone be pushed to extremes! It is my anxious 
desire that it should not be. I, too, have been burdened with extraordinary labours of late, 
and I sincerely desire time for deep and deliberate reflection on this, the greatest difficulty 
of my administration. May we not now pause until a more favourable time, when, with 
the most anxious hope that the executive and Congress may cordially unite, some measure 
of finance may be deliberately adopted, promotive of the good of our common country 1 

" I will take this occasion to declare that the conclusions to which I have brought myself 
are those of a settled conviction, founded, in my opinion, on a just view of the Constitution; 
that, in arriving at it, I have been actuated by no other motive or desire than to uphold the 
institutions of the country, as they have come down to us from the hands of our godlike 
ancestors: and that I shall esteem my efibrts to sustain them, even though I perish, mere 
honourable than to win the applause of men by a sacrifice of my duty and my conscience. 

"John Tyler.. 

*' Washin^rton, September 9, 1841.'* 

In proof of the entire absence of all selfish, interested, or ambitious 
motives on the part of the President in the course which his convictions 
of duty prompted, may be cited a fact stated by Mr. Gushing, in a speech 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, upon authority^ and never since, attempted 
to be denied. While the second Bank Bill was before him, in full view^ 
of the assaults which would be made upon him in consequence of the 
veto he felt himself cchnpelled to give, and with the purpose of removing- 
all causes of agitation, as well as to secure himself from unjust imputat* 
tions, the President submitted to his then cabinet whether he should, in 
the message about to be transmitted to Congress, announce a resolution 
to retire from public life at the expiration of the existing term, and all the 
members then present protested against any action of the kind, on the 
ground that such an annunciation would not have the efiect to produce 
peace or quiet, but would only change the direction of faction ; that na 
one had a right to expect ^any such step from him, as he had not been 
elected President ; and that no obligation existed which should interpose 
any obstacle between him and a direct vote of the people. 

In connexion, and yet in contrast with the foregoing, is another fact 
of somewhat extraordinary character. This was shadowed forth in a 
statement, contained in Mr. Ewing's letter, of a proposition having been 
made to the President, that the majority in Congress would consent to a 
postponement of the second Bank Bill until the next session, if they could 
receive assurances that in the mean time no hostile movement would be 
made on the part of the President. The full meaning of this has since 
been developed by the declaration of a member of Congress, that a mes- 
sage was carried from the Whig leaders to Mr. Tyler, to the efl^ect that 
if he would engage not to disturb any members of his cabinet in the en- 
joyment of their offices, the second Bank Bill should be postponed to the 
next session. The answer to such a proposition may be easily eonceiic^ 

Cc 
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<id. Its effect was to identify the members of the cabinet, whode places 
were deemed in jeopardy, with the hostile members of Congress, and its 
•evident purpose was to precipitate matters to an immediate outbreak. If 
.«ach was the design, it was most effectual. It will require no deliberation 
to determine which of the actors in these scenes exhibited a lofty and dis- 
interested patriotism, and which evinced tenacity for place or desire for 
power. 

The President sincerely desired that the Bank question might be al- 
Jowed to rest until the excited feelings to which it had given rise might 
iiave time to cool, as he hoped and believed that by the next session, 
upon calm reflection. Congress would enact some measure in relation to 
the fiscal operations of the government to which he could yield his ap- 
probation, and the cloud, which was evidently and darkly gathering over 
tbejfelations between the executive and the Legislature, be dissipated. 
Jf any evidence of this fact were wanting, it may be found in an extract 
from a speech of a leading Whig in Congress, Mr. Barnard, in which, 
speaking of the pendency of the second Bank Bill, he said, ''Mr. Tyler 
l)«fcame s^reatly distressed, and he was accustomed, with the most solemn 
-conjurations, to beg and beseech every Whig who approached him that 
they would give the subject of the Bank the go by for that session, and 
«at once adjourn and go home." Here is authentic evidence, which will 
not be questioned, of the extreme desire of the President to gain time, 
which would allow the abatement of angry feeling, secure calm and de« 
Jiberate consideration, and afford opportunity for harmonious action, by 
the delay of the question in dispute for little more than two months, 
^hen a regular session of Congress would be convened. A stronger 
proof of the wish of Mr. Tyler to avoid that collision which he has been 
^charged with having sought to bring about could bot be adduced ; and it 
will not be difficult to decide which course was the most wise and patribt- 
ic-^that of consideration and calm reflection, or that of violence and rash- 
ness. 

Indeed, no farthier evidence df hid desires in this respect need be looked 
^Or than is to be found in the message returning the second bill. After 
aaying that by the Constitution he Was confine! in that paper simply to 
the expression of his objections to the bill then returned, but that the pe- 
riod of the regular session would soon arrive, when he could present his 
Views and wisnes fully to their cohsid^raiion, he respectfully submitted, 
'^^ in a spirit of harmony, whether the present diflerences of opinion should 
he pressed farther at that tim^, and whether the peculiarity of his situa- 
iion did not entitle him to a postpoAemeht of the subject to a more au- 
spicious period for deliberation. The two hoqses," said he^ "have distin- 
j^uished themselves at this extraordinary session by the performance of an 
immense mass of labour, at a season very unfavourable both to health and 
action, and have passed many laws which I trust will prove highly bene- 
ficial to the interests of the country, and fully answer its just expecta- 
tions. It has b6en my good fortune and pleasure to concur with them in 
all measures except this ; and why should our difference on this alone be 
pushed to extremes 1 It is my anxious desire that it should not be. I, 
^00, have been burdened with extraordinary labours of late, and I sin- 
cerely desire time for deep and deliberate reflection on this, the greatest 
difficulty of my administration. May we not now pause until a more fa- 
vourable time, when, with the most anxious hope that the executive and 
"Congress may cordially unite, some measure of finance may be deliber- 
ately adopted, promotive of the good of our common country V 

Not so. Conciliatory measures entered not into the calculations of the 
destructives. The crisis wished for had now nearly arrived, and the last 
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great move which was to effeet a total separation of the President from 
ihe Whigs was aboMt to be made. Four days after the transmission of 
the last veto message the cabinet was dissolvod, and there is no doubt 
4hat, in dictating this step, Mr. Clay hoped the President w^ouid be unr 
able to constitute another, and thus, being without the means of carry* 
ing on the government, would be compelled to retire from the head of 
affairs. The hope was vain. Men as able, honest, and patriotic as any 
in the country, were found to supply the places of those who had retired. 
Indeed, there has probably never been a time when all the departments 
at once have been filled with men so distinguished for ability and busi- 
ness capacity. At difierent times, it is true, there has been a Madison in 
the state, a Dallas in the treasury, a Calhoun in the war, and a McLean in 
the postoffice department ; but when, in the history of the Republic, have all 
the executive offices been conducted by men of such eminent abilities, in- 
-domitable industry, and entire devotion to the business of their depart* 
ments 1 In that of state, the President had a counsellor to whose fame 
as a statesman nothing can be added; whose resplendent talents have 
ahed upon his country a glory that shines as far abroad as the light of civ* 
ilization extends ; who, in the most courtly circles of Europe, needed no 
introduction but his name, no passport but that intellectual sympathy 
which forms the attraction and cement of great minds. To the direction 
of the war department he called a gentleman whose abilities are acknowl* 
'edged to be of the highest order ; whose mind and capacity, analytical 
and vigorous, was probably unequalled by any of his predecessors in that 
office save one ; and even Mr. Calhoun displayed not that steadiness of 
purpose, and undivided, unceasing attention to the business of his trust 
which has characterized Mr. Spencer's administration of the war depart* 
ment. As Secretary of the Navy, that favourite arm of the government, * 
a gentleman was chosen with whose acquirements and capacity the Presi* 
<lent was most familiar, and the results have illustrated the penetration 
and good sense which fortunately dictated this choice. Instead of con- 
cealing abuses and relying upon temporary expedients to keep the navy 
afloat, Mr. Upshur has had the courage to unmask its defects, bqth of ma- 
terial and system, and boldly to proclaim to Congress and the nation what 
is wanting for the navy to impart to it that moral and physical force 
which it needs, in connexion with our growing commerce and the nation- 
al safety and renown. The Postmaster-general, with whose strong and 
•comprehensive mind their common service in Congress had made the 
President familiar, has conducted the afifairs of a department above all 
others the most arduous and laborious, not only in such a manner as to 
secure lasting credit to himself, but to redound greatly to the interests of 
the nation ; and at the head of the law office of the government is a gen- 
tleman who, for varied and profound learning, and elegant scholarship, is 
admitted to have but few equals in the country. 

Such was the new cabinet, and thus failed the attempt to force the Pres- 
ident to resign. The crowning act was put to the war which had thus 
far been covertly carried on against him, by the infamous address publish- 
•ed by a portion of the Whig members of Congress at the end of the ses- 
sion, and from the publication of this manifesto may be dated the final 
reparation of the President from that party by whom he had been elected, 
it IS apparent to every reflecting mind that there must have been some 
rsecret reason, some powerful hidden cause, independent of the merits of 
<the Bank question itself, or of aught else whicb openly appeared, which 
induced the Whig majority in Congress to persist so pertinaciously in en- 
cumbering the Bank Bill with such a provision as all knew would render 
it unconstitutional in tho opinion of the President. Whence, upon any 
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Other supposition, could arise the extraordinary infatuation which led the 
leaders of the Whigs to hreak with Mr. Tyler upon a point comparatively 
so trivial, and sacrifice, in consequence, all the fruits of their great vie*- 
tory 1 He had acted with them, cordially and readily, in every other 
measure of the session. He had signed the Bankrupt Law — that great 
promised blessing — ^because he believed that the voice of the people call- 
ed for the enactment of such a law, and because, unlike the Bankrupt Law 
proposed in 1817, which he opposed in consequence of its invidious ac- 
tion, limited as it was to one class of citizens alone, this extended its ben- 
efits equally to all classes, under all circumstances. He had signed the 
act to repeal the Sub-treasurry Law, for the people had done so by the 
result of the elections of 184*0. He had approved the Distribution Law, 
as he believed that no overplus of money should be allowed to accumu- 
late in the treasury, and the contingency of a deficiency was provided for 
by that clause of the bill which declared, that when the duties should ex- 
ceed twenty per cent., the distribution of moneys arising from the land 
sales should be suspended. These were the great and leading measures 
advocated by the Whigs during the presidential canvass, while the Bank 
question was but a secondary subject anywhere, and in the greater part 
of the country was no part of the controversy at all. To all these he had 
willingly lent his aid, as to every other subject of minor importance at, 
this session. Why, then, with the fact staring them in the face that 
scarcely a single subscriber for the stock of the wished-for Bank, even 
with the most favourable charter, could have been found, and with the 
full knowledge that, if a bank there must be, one with the conditions 
which would have enabled the President to give it his sanction would 
have fulfilled all the purposes of usefulness as well as would the one con- 
tended for — why, with these truths before them, did they press upon the 
President the cruel alternative of being unrighteously denounced as a trai- 
tor for defeating a favourite party measure, or of signing, against his con- 
victions of duty, and in contravention of principles which had remained 
consistent during the long period of his public life, a provision in that 
measure forcing the Bank upon the states, while, if it really was desired 
by the people, that provision was wholly unnecessary, since the assent re*- 
quired could be granted by a simple vote 1 A rational solution for con^ 
duct so singular, for sacrifices of party and public interests so enormous^ 
is to be found only in the mad promptings of political jealousy and per- 
sonal ambition. It was this spirit, infused by the great dictator into the 
minds of his followers, which kept the leaders of the Whig party in Con- 
gress aloof from the President from the beginning, and led them to treat 
him with coldness and distrust. From the moment of his succession to- 
office, and especially from the time when the bank vetoes afibrded them 
a pretext for their conduct, the Whig members of Congress, almost with- 
out exception, withheld themselves studiously from his presence, and re*- 
pelled all his advances of kindness, and, finally, heaped upon him abuse 
and contumely in public debate, vilified him through the public press^ 
treated all his measures for the public good with contempt, and absolutely 
refused to give his administration either countenance or support. How 
long was he to be expected to bear this burden of indignity 1 How long 
remain passive under these accumulated injuries! 

From the time of remodelling his cabinet, the administration of Presi- 
dent Tyler may be said to have commenced. It began, and has thus far 
continued, without the support of any party acknowledging him as their 
political head, or bound to him by those political associations which, un- 
der every preceding administration, had enabled the executive to look 
at least for favourable predispositions in a large portion of the members 
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of Congress to sustain his measures. The same course of events which 
deprived him of this usual and useful aid of an administration, also lihera- 
ted him from those mere party influences and party obligations which be- 
come reciprocal from party service. He was at full liberty to consult the 
interests of the whole people, of the great masses, without reference to 
the extreme views of the bigots of any party, and he determined so to 
^ct. How far he succeeded let subsequent events bear testimony. 
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Britain. — Close of the War in Florida. — President's Message in Relation thereto. — Recommends 
Armed Occupation of the Territory. — Bill for that Purpose passed. — Disturbances in Rhode Isl- 
and. — President's Letter to Governor King. — ^Its Effect. — Settlement of the Claims of our Citi- 
zens on Mexico. — President signs the Apportionment Bill. — Exposition of his Reasons for so do- 
ing. — Adjournment of Congress. 

It was reasonable to have expected that, during the interval between 
the close of the extra session and the regular convention of Congress in 
December, excited feelings would have had time to cool ; and the Whig 
members, having had opportunity for reflection upon the folly of contin- 
uing their war upon the President, would have returned willing to repair 
the errors of the past, and ready to bring matters to an accommodation. 
An opening for reconciliation was oflfered in the message which follows, but 
the course pursued by the majority was the same which had characterized 
the latter part of the preceding session ; apparently in strict accordance 
with a plan of direct hostility and opposition long before marked out, and 
now deliberately followed. With the utmost sincerity and singleness of 
purpose, the President proposed the exchequer plan, as one which might 
subserve all the purposes of a financial agent of the government, and reg- 
ulate the disordered currency of the country. But upon this, and the 
other topics treated of in that document, let the message, delivered at the 
opening of the session, speak for itself. 

**Toth£ Senate arid House of RepreserUatives of the United States: 

" In coming together, fellow-citizens, to enter a^ain upon the dischai^e of the duties with 
which the people have charged us severally, we mid great occasion to rejoice in the general 
prosperity of the country. We are in the enjoyment of all the blessings of civil and reli- 
:gious liberty, with unexampled means of education, knowledge, and improvement. Through 
3ie year which is now drawing to a close, peace has been in our borders, and plenty in our 
habitations ; and although disease has visited some few portions of the land with distress 
and mortality, yet in general the health of the people has been preserved, and we are all called 
upon by the highest obligations of duty, to renew our thanks and our devotion to our Heav- 
enlv Parent, who has continued to vouchsafe to us the eminent blessings which surround us, 
and who has so signally crowned the year with his goodness. If we find ourselves in- 
oreasing, beyond example, in numbers, in strength, in wealth, in knowledge, in everything 
which promotes human and social happiness, let us ever remember our dependance, for all 
these, on the protection and merciful dispensations of Divine Providence. 

" Since your last adjournment, Alexander MXeod, a British subjoift, who was indicted 
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fyx the murder of an Americaji citizen, and whose case has been the sulHect of a corresponds 
ence heretofore communicated to you, has been acquitted by the verdict of an impartial. 
and intelligent jury, and has, under the judgment of the court, been regularly discharged. 

^' Great Britain naving^ made known to this government that the expedition which was^ 
fitted out irom Canada for the .destruction of the steamboat Caroline in the winter of 1837, 
and which resulted in the destruction of said boat and in the death of an American citizen, 
was undertaken by orders emanating from the authorities of the British government in Can* 
ada, and demanding the dischaige of M*Leod upon the ground that, if engaged in that expe- 
dition, he did but fm&X the orders of his gov^mment, has thus been answered in the only way 
in which she could be answered by a government the powers of which are distributed among 
its several departments by the fundamental law. Happilv for the people of Great Britain, as 
well as those of the United States, the only mode by which an mdividual arraigned for a 
criminal offence before the courts of either c^in obtain his discharge, is by the independent 
action of the judiciary, and by proceedings equally familiar to the courts of both countries. 

" If in Great Britain a power exists in the crown to cause to be entered a nolle prosequi^ 
which is not the case with the executive power of the United States upon a prosecution 
pending in a state court, yet t/Lere^ no more than, here, can the chief executive power rescu& 
a prisoner from custody without an order of the proper tribunal directing his discbarge. The 
precise stage of the proceedings at which such order may be made is a matter of municipal 
regulation exclusively, and not to be complained of by any other government. In cases of 
this kind, a government becomes politically responsible only when its tribunals of last resort 
are shown to have rendered unjust and injurious judgments in matters not doubtful. To* 
the establishment and elucidation of this principle, no nation has lent its authority more- 
eOiciently than Great Britain. Alexander M*Leod having his option either to prosecute a 
writ of error from the decision of the Supreme Court of New- York, which had been rendered 
upon his application for a discharge, to the Supreme Court of the United States, or to sub- 
mit his case to the decision of a jury, preferred the latter, deeming it the readiest mode of 
obtaining his liberation ; and the result has fully sustained the wisdom of his choice. The 
manner m which the issue submitted was tried will satisfy the English government that the 
principles of justice will never fail to govern the enlightened decision of an American tribu- 
nal. 1 cannot fail, however, to suggest to Congress the propriety, and in some degree the 
necessity, of making such provisions by law, so far as they may constitutionally do so, for 
U^e removal at their commencement, and at the option of the party, of all such cases as may 
hereailer arise, and which may involve the faithful observance and execution of our inter- 
national obligations, from the state to the Federal Judiciary. This government, by our in- 
stitutions, is charged with the maintenance of peace and the preservation of amicable rela- 
tions with the nation^ of the earth, and ought to possess, without question, all the reasonable 
and proper means of maintaining the one and preserving the other. While just confidence 
is felt in the judiciary of the states, yet this government ought to be competent in itself for 
the fulfilment of the high duties which have been devolved upon it, luder the oiganic law,. 
by the states themselves. 

" In the month of September, a partv of armed men from Upper Canada invaded the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and forcibly seized upon the persoii of one Grogan, and, under 
circumstances of great harshness, hurriedly carried him beyond the limits oif the United 
States, and delivered him up to the authorities of Upper Canada. His immediate discharge 
was ordered by those authorities, upon the facts of the case being brought to their knowl- 
edge : a course of procedure which was to have been expected from a nation with whonk 
we are at peace, and which was not more due -to the rights of the United States than to its 
own regard for justice. The correspondence which passed between the department of state 
and the British envoy, Mr. Fox, and with the Governor of Vermont, as soon as the &ct8^ 
had been made known to this department, are herewith communicated. 

** I regret that it is not in my power to make known to you an equally satisfactory conclu*- 
sion in the case of the Caroline steamer, with the circumstances connected with the destruc- 
tion of which, in December, 1837, by an armed force fitted out in the province of Upper 
Canada, you are already made acquainted. No such atonement as was due for the public 
wrong done to the United States by this invasion of her territory, so wholly irreconcilable 
with her rights as an independent power, has yet been made. In the view taken by this 
government, the inquiry whether the vessel was in the employment of those who were pros- 
ecuting an unauthorized war against that province, or was engaged by the owner in the 
business of transporting passengers to and from Navy Island in hopes of private gain, which 
was most probably the case, in no degree alters the real question at issue between the two 
governments. This government can never concede to any foreign government the power,, 
except in a case of the most urgent and extreme necessity, of invaoing its territory, either 
to arrest the persons or destroy the property of those who may have violated the municipal 
laws of such foreign government, or have disregarded their obligations arising under the law 
of nations. The territory of the United States must be regarded as sacredly secure against 
all such invasions, until tbey i^all voluntarily acknowledge their inability to acquit them- 
selves of their duties to others. And, in announcing this sentiment, I do. but afiirm a prin- 
ciple which no nation on earth would be more ready to vindicate, at aU hazards, than the 
people and government of Great Britain. 

" If, upon a full iniysiigation of all the facts, it shall appear that the owner of the Caro- 
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* 
liae was governed by a hostile intent, or had made common cause with t|iose who were ix^ 
the occapancy of N&vy Island^ then, so far as he is concerned, there can be no claim to in- 
demnity for the destrqction of his boat which this government would feel itself bound to prosr 
ecute, since he would have acted not only in derogation of the rights of Great Britain, but in. 
dear violation of the laws of the United States ; but that is a question which, however settled, 
in no manner involves tiie higher consideration of the violation of territorial sovereignty anj 
jurisdiction. To recognise it as an admissible practice, that each government, in its turo^ 
upon any sudden and unauthorized outbreak, which, on a frontier the extent of which ren* 
ders it impossible fur either to have an efficient force on every mile of it, and which out^ 
break, therefore, neither may be able to suppress in a day, may take vengeance into its own 
hands, and without even a remonstrance, and in the absence of any pressing or overruling^ 
necessity, may invade the territory of the other, would inevitably lead to results equally to 
be deplored by both. When border collisions come to receive the sanctioA or to be made on 
the authority of either government, general war must be the inevitable result. While it is- 
the ardent desire of the United States to cultivate the relations of peace with all nations, and 
to fulhl all the duties of good neighbourhood towards those who possess territories adjoining^ 
their own, that very desire would lead them to deny the right of any foreign power to invade 
their boundary with an armed force. The correspondence between the two governments oa 
this subject will, at a future day of your session, be submitted to your consideration ; and,^ 
in tho^ mean time, I cannot but indulge the hoi>e that the British government will see th^ 
proj[)riety of renouncing, as a rule of future action, the precedent which has been set in tha 
affair at Schlosser. 

" 1 herewith submit the correspondence which has recently taken place between the Ameri* 
can minister at the court of St, James, Mr. Stevenson, and the Minister of Foreign ^Siam^ 
of that government, on the right claimed by that government to visit and detain vessels saiW 
ing under the American flag, and engaged in prosecuting lawful commerce in the AMcaa 
seas. Our commercial interests in that region have experienced considerable increase, and 
have become an object of n^uch importance, and it is the duty of this government to protect 
them against all improper and vexatious interruption. However desirous the United Stateft 
may be for the suppression of the slave-trade, they cannot consent to interpolations Into ther 
maritime code at the mere will and pleasure of other governments. We deny the right oT 
saiy such interpolation to any one, or all the nations of the earth, without our con^sent. W^ 
claim to have a voice in all amenidments or alterations of that code; and when we are given^ 
to understand, as in this instance, by a foreign government, that its treaties with other na-^ 
tions cannot be executed without the establishment and enforcement of new principles e£ 
maritime police, to be applied without our consent, we must employ a language neither of 
equivocal import, nor susceptible of misconstruction. American citizens prosecuting a law-r 
ful commerce in the African seas, under the flag of their country, are not responsible for 
the abuse or unlawful use of that flag by others j nor can they rightfuUy, on account of any: 
such alleged abuses, be inteirupted, molested, or detained, while on the ocean; and if thu9> 
molested and detained, while pursuing honest voyages in the usual way, and violating no^ 
law themselves, they are unquestionably entitled to indemnity. This government has mani» 
fested its repugnance to the slave-trade in a manner which cannot be misunderstood. By 
its fundamental law, it prescribed limits in point of time to its continuance ; and against its- 
own citizens, who might so far forget the rights of humanity as to engage in that wicked 
traffic, it has long since, by its municipal laws, denounced the most coi^ign punishments 
Many of the states composing this Union had made appeals to the civilized world for its 
suppression long before the moral sense of other nations had become shocked by the ini* 
quities of the traffic. Whether this government should now enter into treaties containing: 
mutual stipulations upon this subject, is a question for its mature deliberation. Certain it 
is, that if the right to aetain American ships on the high seas can be justified on the plea of 
a necessity for such detention, arising out of the existence of treaties between other nations,, 
the same plea may be extended and enlarged by the new stipulations of new treaties, ta 
which the iTnited States may not be a party. This government will not cease to urge upoik 
that of Great Britain full and ample remuneration for all losses, whether arising from deten-- 
tion or otherwise, to which American citizens have heretofore been or may hereafler be 
subjected, by the exercise of rights which this government cannot recognise as legitimate 
and proper. Nor will I indulge a doubt but that the sense of justice of Great Britain will 
constrain her to make retribution for any wrong or loss which any American citizen, en- 
gaged in the prosecution of lawful commerce, may have experienced at the hand of her 
cruisers or other public authorities. This government, at the same time, will relax no eflbrt 
to prevent its citizens, if there be any so disposed, from prosecuting a traffic so revolting ta 
the feelings of humanity. It seeks to do no more than to protect the fair and honest trader 
from molestation and injury; but while the enterprising mariner, engaged ia the pursuit of 
an honourable trade, is entitled to its protection, it will visit with condign punishment others 
of an opposite character. 

** I invite your attention to existing laws for the suppression of the African slave-tirade,, 
and recommend all such alterations as may give to them greater force and efficacy. That> 
the American flag is grossly abused by the abandoned and profligate of other nations is but 
too probable. Congress has, not long since, had this subject muSkx its consideration, and its 
importance well xustifles renewed ai^ anxious attention. 
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" I also commanicate herewith the copy of a correspondence between Mr. Stevenson and 
Lord Palmerston upon the subject, so interesting to several of the Southern States, of the 
rice duties, which resulted honourably to the justice of Great Britain and advantageously to 
the United States. 

" At the opening of the last annual session, the President informed Congress of the prog- 
toss which had then been made in negotiating a convention between this government and 
that of England, with a view to the final settlement of the question of the boundary between 
the territorial limits of the two countries. I regret to say that little farther advancement of 
the object has been accomplished since last year ; but this is owing to circumstances no way 
indicative of any abatement of the desire of both parties to hasten the negotiation to its con- 
clusion, and to settle the question in dispute as early as possible. In the course of the ses- 
sion it is my hope to be able to announce some farther degree of progress towards th« ac- 
complishment of this highly-desirable end. 

" The commission appointed by this government for the exploration and survey of the line 
of boundary separating the States of Maine and New-Hampshire from the conterminous 
British provinces is^ it is believed, about to close its field labours, and is expected soon to 
report the results of its examinations to the department of state. The report, when receiv- 
ed, will be laid before Congress. 

" The failure on the part of Spain to pay with punctuality the interest due under the con- 
Tention of 1834, for the settlement of claims between the two countries, has made it the duty 
•f the executive to call the particular attention of that government to the subject. A dispo- 
sition has been manifested by it, which is believed to be entirely sincere, to fulfil its obli- 
l^tions, in this respect, so soon as its internal condition and the state or its finances will 
permit. An arrangement is in progress, from the result of which it is trusted that those of 
cur citizens who have claims under the convention will, at no distant day, receive the stip- 
ulated payments. 

** A treaty of commerce and navigation with Belgium was concluded and signed at Wash- 
ington on the d9th of March, 1840, and was duly sanctioned by the Senate of the United 
States. The treaty was ratified b^ his Belgian majesty, but did not receive the approba- 
4ion of the Belgian Chambers within the time limited by its terms, and has therefore be^me 
void. 

I '* This occurrence assumes the graver aspect, from the consideration that, in 1833, a treaty 
negotiated between the two governments, and ratified on the part of the United States, failed 
to be ratified on the part of Belgium. The representative of that government at Washing- 
ton informs the department of state that he has been instructed to give explanations of the 
^causes which occasioned delay in the approval of the late treaty by the Legislature, and to 
express the regret of the king at the occurrence. 

" The joint commission under the convention with Texas, to ascertain the true boundary 
between the two countries, has concluded its labours, but the final report of the commission- 
er of the United States has not been received. It is understood, however, that the meridian 
line, as traced by the commission, lies somewhat farther east than the position hitherto gen- 
erally assigned to it, and, consequently, includes in Texas some part of the territory which 
had been considered as belonging to the States of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
t *' The United States cannot but take a deep interest in whatever relates to this young but 

f rowing republic. Settled principally by emigrants from the United States, we have the 
appiness to know that the great principles of civil liberty are there destined to nourish, under 
-wise institutions and wholesome laws ; and that, through its example, another evidence is 
to be afforded of the capacity of popular institutions to advance the prosperity, happiness, 
.and permanent glory of the human race. The great truth that government was made for 
the people, and not the people for government, has already been established in the practice 
2nd by the example of tnese United States ; and we can do no other than contemplate its 
iarther exemplification, by a sister republic, with the deepest interest. 

" Our relations with the independent states of this hemisphere, formerly under the domin- 
ion of Spain, have not undei^one any material change within the past year. The incessant 
sanguinary conflicts in or between those countries are to be greatly deplored, as necessarily 
tending to disable them from performing their duties as members of the community of na- 
tions, and rising to the destiny which the position and natural resources of many of them might 
lead them justly to anticipate ; as constantly giving occasion, also, directly or indirectly, for 
complaints on the part of our citizens who resort thither for purposes of commercial inter- 
course ; and as retarding reparation for wrongs already committed, some of which are by 
ao means of recent date. 

" The failure of the Congress of Ecuador to hold a session at the time appointed for that 
purpose in January last, will probably render abortive a treaty of commerce with that Re- 
public, which was signed at Gtuito on the I3th of June, 1839, and had been duly ratified on 
«ur part, but which required the approbation of that body prior to its ratification by the Ecu- 
adorian executive. 

" A convention which has been concluded with the Republic of Peru, providing for the 
settlemrat of certain claims of citizens of the United States upon the government of that re- 
public, will be duly submitted to the Senate. 

I " The claims oi our citizens against the Brazilian government, originating from captures 
and other causes, are still unsatisfied. The United States have, however, so unirormly 
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shown a disposition to cultivate relatioklsof amity with that empire, that it is hoped the un- 
equivocal tokens of the same spirit towards as, which an adjustment of the affairs referred 
to would afford, will be given without farfher avoidable delay. 

" The war with the Indian tribes on the peninsula of Florida has, during the last sumnier 
and fall, been prosecuted with untiring activity and zeal. A summer campaign was resolv- 
ed upon, as the best mode of bringing it to a close. Our brave officers and men who have 
been engaged in that service have suffered toils and privations, and exhibited ah enei^gy 
"Which, in any other war, would have won for them unfading laurels. In despite of the sick- 
ness incident to the climate, they have penetrated the fastnesses of the Indians, broken up 
their encampments, and harassed them unceasingly. Numbers have been captured, aha 
still greater numbers have surrendered, and have been transported to join their brethren on 
the lands elsewhere allotted to them by the government; and a strong hope is entertained 
>that, under the conduct of the gallant officer at the head of the troops in Florida, that troub- 
lesome and expensive war is destined to a speedy termination, with all the other Indian 
tribes we are enjoying the blessings of peace. Our duty, as well as our best interests, 
prompts us to observe, in all our intercourse with them, fidelity in fulfilling our engagementis, 
the practice of strict justice, as well as the constant exercise of acts of benevolence and kind- 
ness. These are the great instruments or civilization, and through the use of them alone 
can the untutored child of the forest be induced to listen to its teachings. 

" The Secretary of State, on whom the acts of Congress have devolved the duty of direct- 
ing the proceiedings for the taking of the sixth census or enumeration of the inhabitants of 
■4he United Slates, will report to the two houses the progress of that work. The enumeratipn 
of persons has been completed, afod exhibits a grand total of 17,069,453; making an increase 
over the census of 1830 of 4,202,646 inhabitants, and showing a gain in a ratio exceeding 
•32^ per cent, for the last ten years. 

" From the report of the Secretary of the Treasury you will be informed of the condition 
of the finances. The balance in the treasury on the 1st of January last, as stated in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury submitted to Congress at the extra session, was 
-;$987,345 03. The receipts into the treasury during the first three quarters of this year, from 
all sources, anaount to $23,467,052 52; the estimated receipts for the fourth quarter amount 
to $6,943,095 25, amounting to $30,410,167 77; and making, with the balance in the treas- 
ury on the 1st of January last, §31,397,512 80. The expenditures for the first three quar- 
ters of this year amount to $24,734,346 97; the expenditures for the fourth quarter, as esti- 
mated, will amount to $7,290,723 73: thus making a total of $32,025,070 70, and leaving 
a deceit to be provided for on the Jst of January next of about $627,557 90^ 

"Of the loan of $12»000,000, which was authorized by Congress at its latp session, only 
^,432,726 88 have been negotiated. The shortness of time which it had to run has pre- 
sented no inconsiderable impediment in the way of its being taken bv capitalists at home, 
while the same cause would have operated with much greater force m the foreign market. 
Por that reason, the foreign market has not been resorted to, and it is now submitted wheth- 
-er it would not be advisable to amend the law by making what remains undisposed of paya- 
ble at a more distant day. 

" Should it be necessary, in any view that Congress riaay take of the subject, to revise the 
^existing tariff of duties, I beg leave to .say that, in the perfisrmance of that most delicate 
operation, moderate councils Would seeto td be the wisest. The government imder which 
it is our happiness to liy6 owes its existence to the spirit pf compromise which prevailed 
^mong its framers ; jarring ahd discordant opinions could only have been reconciled by that 
aioble spirit of patriotism Which protnpted contiliation and resulted in harmony, m the 
same spirit the Compromise Bill, as it is commonly called, was adopted at the session of 
1833. While the people of nio portion of the Unfoh Will ever hesitate to pay ail necessary 
taxes for. the support of government, yet an innate repugnance exists to the imposition of 
"burdens not really necessary for that object. In imposing dutied, however, for the purposes 
of revenue, a right to discriminate as to the airticles on which the duty shall be laia, as well 
-as the amount, necessarily and most properly exists ; otherwise the government would be 
placed in the condition of having to levy the same duties upon all articles, the productive as 
•well as the unproductive. The slightest duty upon some might have the effect of causing 
their importation to cease; whei^ais othiers, entering extensively into the consumption of the 
-country, might bear the heaviest, withdUt any sensible diminution in the amount imported. 
&)o, also, the government may be justified in so discdininating, by reference to other consid- 
•orations of domestic policy connected with oiir manufactures. So long as the duties shall 
be laid with distinct reference to the wants of the treasury, no well-founded objection can ex- 
dst against them. It mi£^ht be esteemed desirable that no such augmentation of the taxes 
should take place as would have the efi^ct of annulling the Land-proceeds-distribution Act of 
the last session, which act is declared to bie inoperative the moment the duties are increased 
beyond 20 per cent., the maximutn rate established by the Compromise Act. Some of the 
provisions of the Compromise Act, which will go into effect on the 30th day of June next, may, 
however, be found exceedingly inconvenient in practice, uiider any regulations that Con- 
.«ress may adopt. I refer more particularly to that relating to the home valuation. A dif- 
Xerence in value of the same articles, to sotiie Silent, will necessarily exist at different ports; 
1:)ut that is altogether insignificant whish compared with the conflicts in valuation which are 
ilikely to arise from the differences of opinion among the numerous appraisers of merchan- 

Dd 
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dise. In many instances the estimates of value must be conjectural, and thus as many dif- 
ferent rates of yalue may be established as there are appraisers. These differences in valu- 
ation may also be increased by the inclination which, without the slightest imputation on 
their honesty, may arise on the part of the appraisers in favour of their respective ports of 
entry. I recommend this whole subject to the consideration of Congress, with a single ad- 
ditional remark. Certainty and permanency, in any system of govermental policy, are in. 
all respects eminently desirable ; but more particularly is this true in all that affects trad©- 
and commerce, the operations of which depend much more on the certainty of their returns, 
and calculations which embrace distant periods of time, than on high bounties or duties^ 
which are liable to constant fluctuations. 

" At your late session I invited your attention to the condition of the currency and ex- 
changes, and urged the necessity oi adopting such measures as were consistent with the con- 
stitutional competency of the government, in order to correct the unsoundness of the one^ 
and, as far as practicable, the inequalities of the other. No country can be in the enjoyment 
of its full measure of prosperity without the presence of a medium of exchange approxima- 
ting to uniformity of value. What is necessaiy as between the different nations ofthe earth 
is also important as between the inhabitants or different parts of the same country. With 
the first, the precious metals constitute the chief medium of circulation ; and such also- 
would be the case as to the last, but for inventions comparatively modem, which have fikr- 
nished, in place of gold and silver, a paper circulation. I do not propose to enter into a 
comparative analysis ofthe merits ofthe two systems. Such belonged more properly to the 
period of the introduction of the paper system. The speculative philosopher might find in- 
ducements to prosecute the inquir}% but his researches could only lead him to conclude that 
the paper system had probably better never have been introduced, and that society might 
have been much happier without it. The practical statesman has a very different task t<K 
perform. He has to look at things as they are : to take them as he finds them ; to supply^ 
deficiencies, and to prune excesses, as far as in him lies. The task of furnishing a correct- 
ive for derangements of the paper medium, with us, is almost inexpressibly great. The^ 
power exerted by the states to charter banking corporations, and which, having been carried 
to a great excess, has filled the country with, in most of the states, an irredeemable paper 
medium, is an evil which, in some way or other, requires a corrective. The rates at which 
biUs of exchange are negotiated between different parts of the country furnish an index of 
the value ofthe local substitute for gold and silver, which is, in many parts, so far deprecia:— 
ted as not to be received, except at a large discount, in the payment of debts or in the pur^^ 
chase of produce. It could earnestly be desired that every oank not possessing the means 
of resumption should follow the example of the late United States Bank of Pennsylvania^ 
and go into liquidation, rather than, by refusing to do so, to continue embarrassments in th& 
way of solvent institutions, thereby augmenting the difficulties incident to the present condi^* 
tion of things. Whether this government, with due regard to the rights of the states, has 
any power to constrain the banks either to resume specie pa]rments or to force them into li- 
quidation, is an inquiry which will not fail to claim your consideration. In view of the 
Seat advantages which are allowed the corporators, not among the least of which is the air- 
ority contained in most of their charters to make loans to three times the amount of their 
capital, thereby often deriving three times as much interest on the same amount of money 
as any individual is permitted by law to receive, no sufficient apology can be urged for a 
long-continued suspension of specie payments. Such suspension is productive of the great- 
est detriment to the public, by expellmg from circulation the precious metals, and seriously" 
hazarding the success of any effort that this government can make to increase commercial 
facilities and to advance the public interests. 

" This is the more to be regretted, and the indispensable necessity for a sound currency be* 
comes the more manifest, when we reflect on the vast amount of the internal commerce of 
the country. Of this we have no statistics, nor just data for forming adequate opinions. 
But there can be no doubt but that the amount of transportation coastwise by sea, and the 
transportation inland by railroads and canals, and by steamboats and other modes of con- 
veyance, over the surface of our vast rivers and immense lakes, and the value of property^ 
carried and interchanged by these means, form a general aggregate to which the foreiga 
commerce of the country, large as it is, makes but a distant approach. 
» " In the absence of any controlling power over this subject, which, by forcing a general 
resumption of specie payments, would at once have the effect of restoring a sound medium 
of exchange, and would leave to the country but little to desire, what measure of relief, fall- 
ing within the limits of our constitutional competency, does it become this government to 
adopt? It was my painful duty, at your last session, under the weight of most solemn ob- 
ligations, to differ from Congress on the measures which it proposed for my approval, and 
which it doubtless regarded as corrective of existing evils. Subsequent reflection, and events 
since occurring, have only served to confirm me in the opinions then entertained, and frankly^ 
expressed. 

" I must be permitted to add, that no scheme of governmental policy, unaided by individ- 
ual exertions, can be available for ameliorating the present conaition of things. Commer- 
cial modes of exchange and a good currency are but the necessary means of commerce and 
intercourse, not the direct productive sources of wealth. Wealth can only be accumulated 
by the earnings of industry and the savings of frugality ; and nothing can be more ill-judged 
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than to look to facilities ia borrowing or to a redundant circulation for the power of dis- 
charging pecuniary obligations. The country is full of resources, and the people full of en- 
ergy ; and the great and permanent remedy for present embarrassments must be sought in in> 
dustry, economy, the observance of good faith, and the favourable iufluence of time. 

" In pursuance of a pledge given to you in my last message to Cougress, which pledge I 
urge as an apology for adventuring to present you the details of any plan, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will be ready to submit to you, should you require it, a plan of finance which, 
while it throws around the public treasure reasonable guards for its protection, and rests on 
powers acknowledged in practice to exist from the origin of the government, will at the 
same time furnish to the country a sound paper medium, and afford all reasonable facilities 
for regulating the exchanges. When submitted, you will perceive in it a plan amendatory 
of the existing laws in relation to the treasury department— subordinate in all respects to 
the will of Congress directly, and the will of the people indirectly — self-sustaining, should 
it be found in practice to realize its promises in theory, and repealable at the pleasure of Con- 
gress. It proposes, by effectual i^straints and by invoking the true spirit of our institutions, 
to separate the purse from the sword ; or, more properly to speak, denies any other control 
to the President over the agents who may be selected to carry it into execution but what 
may be indispensably necessary to secure the fidelity of such agents, and, by wise regula- 
tions, keeps plainly apart from each other private and public funds. It contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a boaixi of control at the seat of government, with agencies at prominent com- 
mercial points, or wherever else Congress shall direct, for the safe-keeping and disbursement 
of the public moneys, and a substitution, at the option of the public creditor, of treasury notes 
in lieu of gold and silver. It proposes to limit the issues to an amount not to exceed 
$15,000,000, without the express sanction of the legislative power. It also authorizes the 
receipt of individual deposites of gold and silver to a limited amount, and the granting certifi- 
cates of deposite, divided into such sums as may be called for by the depositors. It proceeds 
a step farther, and authorizes the purchase and sale of domestic bills and draughts, resting on a 
real and substantial basis, payable at sight, or having but a short time to run, and drawn on 
places not less than one hundred miles apart ; which authority, except in so far as may be 
necessary for goverimient purposes exclusively, is only to be exerted upon the express con- 
dition, that its exercise shall not be prohibited by the state in which the agency is situated. 

*' In order to cover the expenses incident to the plan, it will be authorized to receive mod- 
erate premiums for certificates issued on deposites, and on bills bought and sold ; and thus, 
as far as its dealings extend, to furnish facilities to commercial intercourse at the lowest pos- 
sible rates, and to subduct from the earnings of industry the least possible sum. It uses the 
state banks, at a distance from the agencies, as auxiliaries, without imparting any power to 
trade in its name. It is subjected to such guards and restraints as have appeared to be ne- 
cessary. It is the creature of law, and exists only at the pleasure of the Legislature. It is 
made to rest on an actual specie basis, in order to redeem the notes at the nlaces of issue — pro- 
duces no dangerous redundancy of circulation — affords no temptation to speculation — is at- 
tended by no inflation of prices — is equal in its operation — makes the treasury notes, which 
it may use along with the certificates of deposite, and the notes of specie-paying banks, con- 
vertible at the place where collected, receivable in payment of government dues ; and with- 
out violating any principle of the Constitution, affords the government and the people such 
facilities as are called for by the wants of both. Such, it has appeared to me, are its recom- 
mendations, and in view oi them it will be submitted, whenever you may require it, to your 
consideration. 

" I am not able to perceive that any fair and candid objection can be urged against the plan^ 
the principal outlines of which I have thus presented. I cannot doubt but that the notes 
which it proposes to furnish, at the voluntary option of the public creditor, issued in lieu of 
the revenue and its certificates of deposite, will be maintained at an equality with gold and 
silver everywhere. They are redeemable in gold and silver, on demand, at the places of is- 
sue. They are receivable everywhere in payment of government dues. The treasury notes 
are limited to an amount of one fourth less than the estimated annual receipts of the treas- 
ury : and, in addition, they rest upon the faith of the government for their redemption. If 
all these assurances are not sufficient to make them available, then the idea, as it seems to 
me, of furnishing a sound paper medium of exchanges may be entirely abandoned. 

" If a fear be indulged that the government may be tempted to run into excess in its issues 
at any future day, it^seems to me that no such apprehension can reasonably be entertained 
until all confidence m the representatives of the states and of the people, as well as of the 
people themselves, shall be lost. The weightiest considerations oi policy require that the 
restraints now proposed to be thrown around the measure should not, for light causes, be 
removed. To argue against any proposed plan its liability to possible abuse is to reject 
every expedient, since everything dependant on human action is liable to abuse. Fifteen 
millions of treasury notes may be issued as the jnaximum, but a discretit)nary power is to be 
given to the board of control under that sum, and every consideration will unite in leading 
them to feel their way with caution. For the first eight years of the existence of the late 
Bank of the United States, its circulation barely exceeded $4,000,000; and for five of its 
most prosperous years, it was about equal to $16,000,000; furthermore, the authority given 
to receive private deposites to a limited amount, and to issue certificates in such sums as 
may be called for by the depositors, may so far fill up the channels of circulation as greatly 
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to diminish the necessity of any considerable issue of treasury notes. A restraint upoki l)te 
amount of private deposites has seemed to be indispensably necessary, from an apprehen- 
sion, thought to be well founded, that, in any emei^ency ot'trade^ con^ence might be so for 
shaken in the banks as to induce a withdrawal from them of private deposites, with a view 
to ensure their unquestionable safety when deposited with the government, which might 
prove eminently disastrous to the state banks, is it objected that it is proposed to authorize 
the agencies to deal in bills of exchange ? It is answered, that such dealifies are to be car- 
ried on at the lowest possible premium — ^are made to rest on an unquestionably sound basis — 
are designed to reimburse merely the expenses which would otherwise devolve upon the 
treasury, and are in strict subordination to the decision of the Suprem^e Court, in the case 
of the Bank of Augusta against Earle, and other reported cases; and thereby avoids all con- 
flict with state jurisdiction, which i hold to be indispensably requisite. It leaves the bank- 
ing privileges of the states without interference — ^looks to th6 treasury and the tJnioh — jmd, 
while furnishing every facility to the first, is careful of the interests of the last. But, above 
all, it is created by law, is amendable by law, and is rep^alable by law: and wedded as I 
am to no theory, but looking solely to the advancement of the public good, I shall be among 
the very first to urge its repeal, if it be found not to subserve the purposes and olqects for 
which it may be created. Nor will the plan be submitted in any overweening confidence in 
the sufficiency of my own judgment, but with much greater reliance on the wisdom and 
patriotism of Congress. I cannot abandon this subject without urging upon you, in the 
most emphatic manner, whatever may be your action on the suggestions which I have felt 
it to be my duty to submit, to relieve the chief executive magistrate, by any and all consti- 
tutional means, Drom a controlling power over the public treasury. If, in the plan proposed, 
should you deem it worthy of your consideration, that separation is not as complete as 3roa 
may desire, you will doubtless amend it in that particular. For myself, I disclaim all desirie 
to have any eontrol over the public moneys other than what is indispensably necessary to 
execute the laws which you may pass. 

" Nor can I fail to advert, in this connexion, to the debts which many of the states of the 
Union have contracted abroad, and under which they continue to labour. That indebtedness 
amounts to a sum not less than $200,000,000, and which has been retributed to them, for 
the most part, in works of internal improvement, which are destined to prove of vaist im- 
portance in ultimately advancing their prosperity and wealth. For the debts thus contracted 
the states are alone responsible. I can do no more than express the belief that each state 
will feel itself bound, by every consideration of honour as well as of interest, to meet its en- 

fagements with punctuality. The failure, however, of any one state to do so should in no 
egree afiect the credit of the rest ; and the foreign capitalist will have no just cause to ex- 
perience alarm as to all other state stocks, because any one or more of the states may neg- 
lect to provide with punctuality the means of redeeming their engagements. Even such 
states, should there be any, considering the great rapidity with which their resources are 
developing themselves, will not fail to have the means, at no very distant day, to redeem 
their obligations to the uttermost farthing; nor will I doubt but that, in view of that honour- 
able conduct which has evermore governed the states and the people of this Union, they will 
each and all resort to every legitimate expedient, beforie they will forego a fai&ful com- 
pliance with their obligations. 

" From the report of the Secretary of War, and other reports accompanying it, you will 
be informed of the progress which has been made in the foitifications designed for the pro- 
tection of our principal cities, roadsteads, and inland frontier during the present ywtr, to- 
gether with Aeir true state and condition. They will be prosecuted to completion with a!l the 
expedition which the means placed by Congress at the dfisposal of the executive will allow. 

" I recommend particularly to your consideration that portion of the secretary's report 
which proposes the establishment of a chain of military posts from Council Bluffs to some 
point on the Pacific Ocean within our limits. The benefits thereby destined to accrue to 
our citizens engaged in the fur-trade over that wilderness region, added to the importance 
of cultivating friendly relations with savage tribes inhabiting it, and, at the same time, of 
lliving protection to our frontier settlements, and of establishing the means of safe inter- 
course between the American settlements at the mouth of the Columbia River and those on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, would seem to suggest the importance of carrying into 
effect the recommendations upon tnis head with as little deliay as may be practicable. 

" The report of the Secretary of the Navy will place you in possession of the present coti- 
clition of that important arm of the national defence. Every effort will be made to add to' its 
efficiency; and I cannot too strongly urge upon you liberal appropriations to that branch of 
the public service. Inducements of the weightiest character exist for the adoption of this 
course of policy. Our extended and otherwise exposed maritime frontier caUs for protection, 
to the furnishing of which an efficient naval force is indispensable. We look to no foreign 
conquests, nor do we propose to enter into competition with any other nation for supremacy 
on the ocean ; but it is due not only to the honour, but to the security of the people of the 
United States, that no nation should be permitted to invade our waters at pleasure, and sub- 
ject our towns and villages to conflagration or pillage. Economy in all brancnes of the 
public service is due from all the public agents to the people ; but parsimony alone would 
suggest the withholding of the necessary means for the protection or our domestic firesides 
irom invasion, and our national honour from disgrace. I would most earnestly recommend 
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to dong^ress to abstain from all s^propriations for objects xvot absolutely Booeeaafy ; bat I 
take upon myself, without a moment of hesitancy, all the responsibility of recommendipr 
the increase and prompt equipment of that 'gallant navy which has lighted up every sea Mrith 
its victories, and spread an imperishable gloiy over the country. , 

'* The report of the Postmaster-general will claim your particular attention, not only be- 
cause of the valuable suggestions which it contains, but because of the great importance 
which at all times attaches to that interesting braiich of the public service. The increased 
expense of transporting the mail along the principal routes necessarily claims the public at- 
tention, and has awakened a corresponding solicitude on the part of the government. The 
transmission of the mail must keep paoe with those facilities of intercommunication which 
are every day becoming greater through the building of railroads and the application of 
steam power ; but it cannot be disfi^uised that in order to do so, the postoffice department is 
subjected to heavy exactions. The lines of communication between distant parts of the 
Union are, to a great extent, occupied by railroads, which, in the nature of things, possess a 
complete monopoly, and the department is therefore liable to heavy and unreasonable char- 
ges. This evil is destined to great increase in future, and some timely measure may become 
necessarv to guard against it. 

**I feel it my duty to bring under your consideration a practice which has grown up in 
the administration of the government, and which, I am deeply convinced, ought to be cor- 
rected. I allude to the exercise of the power which usage, rather than reason, has vested 
in the President of removing incumbents fxom office, in order to substitute others more in 
favour with the dominant party. My own conduct in this respect has been governed by a 
conscientious purpose to exercise the removing power only in cases of unfaithfulness or in- 
ability, or in those in which its exercise appeared necessary, in order to discountenance and 
suppress that spirit of active partisanship on the part of holders of office which not only 
withdraws them from the steady and impartial discharge of their official duties, but exerts an 
undue and injurious influence over elections, and degrades the character of the government 
itself, inasmuch as it exhibits the chief magistrate as being a party, through his agents, in 
the secret plots or open workings of political parties. 

" In respect to the exercise of this power, nothing should be left to discretion which may 
safely be regulated by law ; and it is of high importance to restrain, as far as possible, the 
stimulus of personal interests in public elections. Considering the great increase which has 
been made in public offices in the last quarter of a century, and the probability of farther in- 
crease, we incur the hazard of witnessing violent political contests, directed too often to the 
single object of retaining office bv those who are in, or obtaining it by those who are out. 
Under the influence of these convictions, I shall cordially concur in any constitutional meas- 
ures for regulating, and, by regulating, restraining, the power of removal. 

" I suggest for your consideration the propriety of making, without farther delay, some 
speciflc application of the funds derived under the will of Mr. Smithson, of England, for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and which have heretofore been vested in public stocks until such 
time as Congress should think proper to give them a specific direction. Nor will ^ou, I 
feel confident, permit any abatement of the principal of the legacy to be made, should it turn 
out that the stocks in which the investments have been made have undergone ^ deprecia- 
tion. 

" In conclusion, I commend to your care the Interests of this district, for wbich you are 
the exclusive legislators. Considering that this city is the residence of the government, and, 
for a large part of the year, of Congress, and oousidering also the great cost of the public 
buildings, and the propriety of afibiding them at all times careful protection, it seems not 
unreasonable that Congress should contribute towards Uie expense of an efficient police. 

"John Tyler. 

" Washington, December 7, 1641 .** 

Thus it will be seen that the President redeemed the pledge he had 
given at the previous session, by submitting the outlines of a plan for 
the safe-keeping and disbursement of the public money, which should ai 
the same time furnish a currency, and thus indirectly regulate exchanges ; 
and not long afterward the Secretary of the Treasury sent in the project 
of the Exchequer. This was emphatically the plan of the President, ori- 
ginated and matured hy him, with a single modification introduced oa the 
advice of his cabinet. It proposed to attain its objects by the appHoatioa 
of powers acknowledged in practice to exist in the government from its 
foundation. The treasury department was instituted for the collection of 
the public revenue, its safe-keeping, and its disbursement according to 
acts of appropriation by Congress ; and to a Board of Control, therefore, 
under the superintendence of that department, was given the immediate 
charge of that business, with authority to establish agencies or employ 
state banks in its transactions. To these was added the pow^ of issuing 
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treasury notes to the amount of fifteen millions, selling draughts, receiving 
deposites, and purchasing domestic bills of exchange, under certain con- 
ditions. These were the general features, and the President invited a 
discussion of its merits ; while he expressed a readiness to concur in any 
modifications that did not violate its essential principles, and particularly 
in such as should, by any constitutional means, relieve the executive from 
any controlling power over the public treasury. 

The great want of the country was want of confidence ; confidence in the 
steadiness and stability of the policy of the government ; in that which reg- 
ulates the value of property and the wages of labour ; in the establishment 
and preservation of the necessary means of buying and selling with security, 
so that the intercourse between different parts of the country might be 
carried on with its former activity and usefulness. The object of the plan 
now presented for consideration was to establish this confidence, and 
give tranquillity to the country. It was designed to terminate contentions 
of long standing, and once more restore peace and quiet. Amid the con- 
flict of widely-diflfering opinions, a measure was recommended which 
avoided extremes on both sides. It proposed less than was thought by 
many it was desirable that the government should do, and, at the same 
time, more than others considered advisable. It aimed at a just medium, 
a common ground, on which those might consistently stop who yet wish- 
ed to go farther, and to which those might advance without self-reproach 
who would, nevertheless, have desired to fall short of it. It did not at- 
tempt to collect a capital by private subscription for the general purposes 
of loans and discounts, and therefore did not propose to perform the or- 
dinary functions of a bank. On the other hand, it did not contemplate 
the locking up of the public moneys from the time of their collection to 
the time of their disbursement. Or the demanding of specie for every debt 
due to the government. Three principal objects were had in view in the 
plan : the safe-keeping of the public moneys ; the furnishing, as well for 
safe and convenient payments to the treasury, as for the use of the coun- 
try, a paper circulation always equivalent to gold and silver, and of uni- 
versal credit ; and a provision for supplying, to some extent, the means 
of a cheap and safe exchange in the commerce between the several states. 
It was confidently believed that the bill contained all that was practica- 
ble, and could be useful, towards providing for the first of these objects. 
The system certainly possessed eminent advantages of safety over a bank, 
where excessive loans, and a disposition, often prompted by their own inter- 
est, to carry accommodations to an unreasonable length, are great sources 
of danger. From this the Board of Exchequer was free. It made no loans, 
gave no accommodations ; and in that safest of all banking operations, deal- 
ings in exchange, this measure promised still greater safety than attended 
the same business in banking institutions, from the strict limitations imposed 
upon it, and the entire absence of all motives for running into excess. It 
was presumed that it would be composed of men of high character, known 
to the country and possessing its confidence, whose duty it would be to su- 
perintend and watch over the conduct of those agents employed in paying 
out and receiving the public moneys, to demand from them proper bonds 
and responsible sureties, and to enforce a system of prompt accounting, tol- 
erating neither indulgence nor delay. Over this board the Secretary of the 
Treasury would exercise a general supervision, by the right of calling for 
all accounts, general and particular,, as often as he pleased ; and, finally, 
the absolute authority of Congress existed over the whole. That body 
would have created no corporation ; would have conferred no privileges 
or benefits, except on the public ; would have granted no vested rights 
to individuals, nor parted with any portion of its own power ; but its 
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authority would have remained to amend, to supervise throughout, or to 
abolish altogether the system, at all times, according to its own pleasure. 
It would hardly seem possible that human skill could have devised better 
^safeguards or greater securities for the care of the public revenues. 

In its second object, the provision for a sound circulating medium, the 
system presented itself as beneficent, and productive of essential good. It 
was intended for the people as well as the government. The issue of 
treasury notes, always redeemable in gold or silver, and the use of them 
• in payments from the treasury, or in the purchase of exchange, it was' 
j conceived, could not but be beneficial in a high degree to the commerce 
1 -and business concerns of the country. Its efiect was to give to the peo- 
ple, to their labour, and to their internal trade, the activity of funds which 
would otherwise be locked up, and to give them, too, good money. It 
employed those funds to sustain credit, to supply a sound currency, and 
to favour intercourse between the different portions of the country ; and 
«it did this without assuming undelegated powers, or infringing upon the 
xights of the several states. It was objected that this was a government 
bank. Yet not with justice or propriety could it be so called. The es- 
sential attributes of a bank were wanting. The government sought not 
to fill its coffers by discounts, or to make gains by the use of its own 
-credit ; nor did it look to making the issues of the Exchequer a substitute 
for revenues, in order to meet its own necessities. It did not propose to 
inflict on the people the evils of an irredeemable government paper, for 
no paper was to be issued which was not payable in specie on demand ; 
^nd all its issues, consequently, rested on the double basis of immediate 
convertibility and the public faith. It is not easy to conceive how any 
jpaper intended for circulation could be more safe or useful for purposes 
of commerce, and it was, without doubt, precisely such as the wants of 
the country at the time demanded. 

Of that part of the bill authorizing the Exchequer and its agencies to 
huy and sell domestic exchange under certain restrictions, it might, per- 
haps, be said that an institution founded on a more extensive plan, with 
a larger moneyed capital, and which should deal in exchanges on a broad- 
er scale, buying bills at long dates, or accepting them on securities, in 
order to enable drawers to anticipate their means, and thus afiford capital 
and credit as well as exchange, would, but for the dangers attending it, 
be productive of more benefits than the plan proposed. But such a scheme 
involved the necessity of loans and advances, of venturing largely on the 
strength of personal security, and entering in no small degree into the ' 
various hazards of commerce. No such risks were intended by the pres- 
ent bill ; but, on the contrary, the utmost care had been taken to guard 
the proflered measure against all tendencies to such a system of exchange 
operations. In all its purposes it looked to currency and exchange, and 
not to lending or discount. The supervision and regulation of currency 
belong to government ; the business of commerce and the borrowing and 
lending of money appertain properly to individuals ; and, perhaps, no con- 
viction is more rapidly gaining ground among enlightened men than that 
government should not commit the high and important function of super- 
intending and regulating the currency of a country to the hands of those 
ivhose occupation consists in making loans and discounts, whether on 
promissory notes or bills on time. 

It will be perceived how entirely this plan avoided all constitutional 
objections, by providing that the functions of buying and selling draughts 
other than for the purposes of government should be exercised in any 
state only when not prohibited by such state. All conflict with state ju- 
risdiction was prevented ; the banking privileges of the states were not 
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i|)tefj[er.e4 with ; the c^eratiojus of th^ treasury were simplified and facili^ 
tfu^d ^ and the great interests of the Union promoted hy the introduction. 
ot a currency founded on the revenues of the country, and always, at all 
times, convertible into specie. The project was approved by many of the 
a^)(^st ^i^anciers of this country an4 of England^ ^nd pronounced to be 
a^eqi|ft)«e to all pur wants, safe in its operations, for preferable to any otlv- 
e^ which h)|d. been proposed, and certaiji to accomplish all the purposes 
fo^ yphic^ it was designed, without hazard to the government, without 
dagger to the people, and without stimulating anew the reckless spirit of 
speculation, the excesses of which we have all such cause to mourn* 

^he following e^ctraiQt from a paper lately eipanating from the pen of an . 
egk^nt statesman is very applicable. In speaking of the exchange proj- 
ect, k^ s^a, 

" If, as seems to be geuerally conceded, the question lies between this plan ^d a National 
Bank, there cannot be much room for doubt or hesitation. Waiving for the present the in-- 
snperable diflculties presented by the constitutional objections to such a bank operating 
tliro.vgh the vhole Union — objections so long entertained b^ a large portion of our fellow- 
cid?;en$, and strengthened rather than diminished by discussion, and by the sad experieuice 
of the tremendous power, and the still more tremendous corruptions of such an institution^ — 
-waiving these, the very fact of the existence of such objections, and of others of a diferent 
character, will effectually prevent a subscription to the stock by those sound and prudent 
capitalists^ whose countenance and whose real wealth can alone give it vitality. Such men 
"wul never consent to place their proper^ in a position to be the sport of the alternate tri- 
umphs and defeats of parties. The chartering a bank under such circumstances would but 
iAvite the cupidity of those who intend to become borrowers rather than lenders, and who. .. 
l^ means of the irresponsibility of a corporation, and with the impunity that has markea 
former transactions o; similar institutions, would plunder those whose confidence they had 
invited but io betray it. Whatever may have been our opinions heretofore of the utility of 
a' National Bank— however we may have been compelled to acquiesce in its supposed ne- 
cessity, the history of the last few years has convinced all who are open to conviction, that 
apy ^vil^ lyhioh may be aijiticipated from the want of such an institution, however great, 
are more tolerable than the certain, positive, and immeasurable ipjuries which "we now 
know have flowed from the existence of one that was institutejd under the most favourable 
auspices, and was committed to the charge of men at the time esteemed the most honourable 
andiini^wprthy in the land. Within four years of its existence, the last Bank of the United 
Stated becai^fie little better than a den of robbers. Its xnanagers, with few exceptions, pursu- 
ed a systematic scheme of plunder and fraud, which was arrested by the lAves^iga^ipns of a 
committee of Congress. 

*f Clemency, now believed to have been mistaken, towards innocent stockholders, and a 
hppe that the example which had been made of the oflTenders would deter others from simi- 
lar practice;^, s^yedthe Bank from dissolution. It was allowed to proceed under new restrict 
tidns designed to prevent the recurrence of similar frauds. Ini a few years it was found at open. - 
war with the government of the country, seeking a renewal of its charter, subsidizing presses 
and editorsk squandering its treasures in partisan elections, and openly purchasing the support 
of th(e vei;^ in £d| dircQtions. The moral corruption that flpodea the country w^s in itself an 
evil of the most fearful magnitude. It struck d^ep at the roots of public faith and private 
honour, and prepared the way for that reckless and unbounded extravagance which the 
BSDk itself stimulated by the profuse distributioh of its money, and the consequences of^ 
which we are now x^eaping in individual sufSerings from which a bankrupt law affords but 
sjig^ relief, and in the degradation of the character of our country by the fraudulent insol-^ 
vencies of our public corporations, and by the shameless refusal of sovereign states to fulfil 
their obligations. 

" The &al extinction of the same institution under a state charter, but managed by the 
same individuals, and the consequent inevitable exposition of its affairs, have disclosed 
scenes of depravity ^nd fraud at which the whole country stands aghast Who can look 
back at the immense amounts of public funds which have been intrusted to the fidelity of 
thie same men, without a feeling of horror at the abyss which we have escaped 1 And who 
would again venture the treasury of the nation upon the integrity of any body of individu- 
als in an associate capacity, when we have before us such reiterated examples of the feeble- 
ness of tne most unspotted public or private character to resist the temptations which attend 
the control of enormous wealth and inordinate power '? How can any government justify 
iiself in thus transferring to corporate individuals the functions with which it is intrusted 
fqr the welfare qf the people 1 ITie collection, the preservation, and the disbursement of 
the public re venup. is the business of the government itself, through its own agencies, wit^ . 
all the responsibilities of office, and with the securities of oaths, bonds, and constant checl^ 
and supervision. It might witn equal propriety relieve itself of the burden of governing its 
territories, by employing the agency of corporations; and the postofilce and other depaitr- 
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lOj^pV^ m^hl Ukewiise be coDjskojed to tMr care. If the goyiemmeiit 13 isadequate to the* 
entire management of its fiscal iafTairs, should we not be better employed in seel^ing a|i(4 
providing the necessary powers to enable it to discharge one of its highest duties, th^n iu 
creating artificial bodies to whom this same, and still greater powers^ mast be confided 1 If 
there be danger in the exercise of such powers by the public agents of the people, directly 
and periodically responsible to them for all their acts, is the danger lessened oy transferring 
their exercise, with the SGfir^y which invariably attends the proceedings of corporations, to 
those who are not selected by the people, and not responsible to them, but who hold their 
chartered rights for a longer or shprter term, by an immutalale law, ^hich even the wiU of 
ti^ people cannot rescind 1 

" Is not the only plausible objection which has been uiiged to the Exchequer plan, then^ 
that it will increase the power of the government, and particularly of the executive depart- 
xjlient— is it not unfounded and irrational 1 All power i^ liable to perversioii for improper 
purpose; but since it mus( exist^ the tn^e question is, Where can it be most safely lodged 1 
The American people have answered this question by declaring that their own representar 
tiyes and o^ers, chosen by themselves, ace the most safe depositories of those powers with 
which government must be clothed for the protection and defence of all. If the Constitu- 
tion would permit the selection of the superintending officers by other means than the ap- 
poiuting power whicliit has created, let those means be adopted according to the iuvitatioa. 
of the President. But until they can be devised or obtained oy the consent of the states and. 
the p^i^e, we have the same, and even greater security against the abuse of such powers^ 
than we have against th^ abuse of any other power vested m the executive. The means of 
ol^tainiiiig fuU and per&ct knowledge of aU the operations of the Exchequer Board and it9^ 
agencies, at any time, and at all times, by Congress and by the people, are provided. Th& 
system is capable of apy modification or improvement which experieuce may suggest ; and 
if, after all, serious evilis slu^uld be felt or justly anticipated, no vested rights of any incorppr 
ration can be iQterposed to prevent its iqstant repeal. No human institution is or can be 
free from liability to abuse ; ami the iair question is. Whether the advantages to be gained: 
by furnishing a spuq4 currency to the country are so important as to justify the employment 
of the powers given by the Constitution to obtain them 1 The ability of the govemiueAt io- 
accomplish th& great object has never yet been fully and fairly tried." 

The Exchequer project wa3 referred to select committees in hoth houses*. 
Of tha^ of the Senate, Mr. Tallmadge was chairman, and of that of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Gushing. Both reported favourably, though with some 
modifications of the plan proposed ; and the following extract from the report 
of the Utter will serve to show the advantages and disadvantages of the severaL 
schemes of finance, inchiding the Exchequer, which within the pa^t few yeant 
have been presented to Congress and the country. 

*' Leavmg out of the ease all d^a.table constitutional questions involved iu it, and regard* 
ing it as a practical matter only, the con^id^r^tipus alleged in favour of a National Bai^c are, 

"1. Its convenience in the collection, safe-keeping, and disbursement of the revenue. 

M g. ||9 utility (io a certain degree) as^ ^n agent of e^phang^. 

<< 3. Its being the means of furnishing a paper currency to circulate in aU p^flis o£ th;^ 
United States. 

*(4. Iti%.i]3i$(^umf»^aUty» by the periodiical seulement of b^kmces^ in regelating the paper 
currency of the states. 

"5. Its being the means of utilizing the public depositee, by discountifig on them. 

*VQn thte Qtb^ hapd, the pr^tical objections to it are, in substance, 

" 1. The peril to the public welfare of taking from the government it^lf, apppmted by th^r 
people and responsible to them} aU thi$ va$t power over the public funids ana the currency 
and exchange^, and placing it for a long perioa of years in the hands of aprivate corporaticoit 
and of bank directors, having intere$ts of th/eir own, and irresponsible sM inaccessible to- 
the people themselves. 

"2, The chances of mismanagement and cormptipn on the part of §«Qh 9 corporation ia 
the ratio of it§. ppwera, 

"3. The possibility that it may itself make excessive issues^ or suspend payments in spe- 
cie ; and, instead of aiding to regulate the currency of the states, become itself the cause of, 
derangement. 

**4. Thajt it is no part of th^ proper business of the Federal Crovemment to carry on (di- 
rectly or indirectlv) the business 01 discounting notes 0? bills, or otherwise lending mpney, 
or to furnish funds to be so lent. 

*< Concerning the adoption of the state banks as the fiscal agents and depositories of the 
Federal Grovemment, the main consideration for it is, 

^' That, if there be no National Bank, it is necessary to emplny the bank$ of the states, un-» 
less the government choose to discard all bank agency. 

" And the niain considerations against it are, 

" 1. That the Federal Government ought not to be dependant on the legislation of ther 
state govemmentpL for th/^ npueans of conducting the business of the treasury. 

£s 
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* ** 3. The perpetual liability of the state banks to excess of issues, and to suspension o^ spe- 
cie payments. 

**a. The difficulty of giving a national unity of action to institutions which are essential- 
ly local in their nature and uses, and in their currency. 

"4. The Jiabilit^ of the system to political abuse. 

" The system of an Independent Treasury is recommended, 

** 1. Because of its independence of all agency not the goyemmenfs, and especially be- 
cause independent of banks. 

"2. Because it holds the public funds for the public use only. 

" 3. Because, by the use of coin only in the dealings of the treasury, it tends to bring back 
4he country to the money standard of the Constitution. 

" And it is opposed, 

" 1. Because, Dy the exclusive use of coin, it respects the time-saving and labour-saving 
instrumentality or paper, which, so it be of specie value, is in many respects prelerable in 
Qse to coin. 

" 2. Because it locks up the public funds from all employment, either directly or as the 
l)asis of paper issues. 

" 3. Because under it the United States has no paper currency of national circulation. 

'* 4. Because it separates the government from the people, and disavows all incidental 
•duty towards the latter in the business of the treasury. 

> " Which of these three systems is the cheapest and safest, that is, involves the least ex- 
pense and loss to the treasury, is no otherwise important than as it may be a question of 
•charge on the revenue ; and which of them is most convenient, in a fiscal point of view, is 
a matter of no Interest except to the government. 

I " The committee do not believe that the wit of man can devise any scheme of finance 
T^hich will satisfy eveiy mind, or which shall combine the whole of the advantages, and 
ishun the whole of the disadvantages of the different plans on which, at successive periods, 
the government has hitherto acted. All human institution is mixed of good and evil. It is 
•eur duty, if we cannot do all the good we would, to attempt at least to do all we can. And 
the committee are of opinion that many of the advantages of the different systems heretofore 
adopted and successively respected by the government are to be found, and many of the dis- 
advantages are not found, in the plan of a Board of Exchequer recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and which, with sundry modifications, they report to the House. 

*' In common with a BanK of the United States, the Exchequer provides and secure, 

" 1. A safe and convenient agency for the custody and management of the public funds. 

*' 2. A useful agent of exchanges and collections. 

" 3. A national paper currency. 

"4. The regulation of the bank paper currency of the states, by receiving it in payment 
•of public dues, and presenting it for redemption at short intervals of time. 

" 5. The utilization of the public deposites, and of the specie funds of individuals, by lea- 
<lering them the basis of a national paper circulation. 

" 6. The bestowment incidentally to the business of the treasury, and within the letter of 
the Constitution, of benefits on the people of the United States. 

" In common with the Independent Treasury, 

"1. It does not intrust the control of the public funds or of the currency to an Irresponsi- 
Vle private corporation. 

" 2. It does not loan out the public money to individuals. 

"3. It makes and can make no excessive issue, and cannot suspend cash payments. For 
cveiy paper eagle' on the wine^, it has a gold eagle in hand. 

"4. It is independent of all banks. 

*< 5. It conducts the business of the treasury without the necessity of recurring for aid to 
the creatures of the legislation of the states. 

" 6. By the use either of coin only, or of paper always equivalent to coin, it follows the 
true spirit of the Constitution in the maintenance of the legal money standard. 

" 7. It is at aXL times within the control of Congress to repeal or amend it at pleasure." 

The able and luminous report of Mr. Gushing was suffered to pass unheed- 
ed and unacted upon ; and this last great effort of the President to reconcile 
existing difficulties and establish a system of finance, which, embracing all 
the essential good of the Bank and the Sub-Treasury, discarded the great 
evils of either, was treated with contempt, and passed by with contumelious 
indifference. The conduct of the Whig majority towards the President 
-was marked by the same coldness and distrust, increased, if possible, as 
before i and he was assailed in public debate with additional violence and 
animosity. It was determined that, if they could have no bank, they 
would have nothing; and they hoped, by smothering all action upon the 
subject of the currency, to fix upon the President the odium of being the 
«cause of the difficulties in which the monetary affairs of the country 
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were involved. The Exchequer Bill, therefore, though many attempts 
were made by the friends of the measure, the moderate of either party, 
to bring it before the consideration of the House and fairly discuss its 
merits, was never seen more, and every effort to produce it to tho light 
was voted down almost by acclamation. 

The policy of President Tyler's administration is exhibited in the sev- 
eral special messages which, during this session, he transmitted to Con- 
gress. The first of these, containing matter of great general interest, re- 
'lated to the condition of the treasury, and the imperious necessity of a 
speedy provision for fulfilling our obligations to the public creditors, and 
defraying the current and unavoidable expenses of the government. A 
loan had been authorized for an amount scarcely equal to one half our ordi- 
nary annual revenue, and this sum, comparatively insignificant, it had been 
found impossible to obtain. The President believed that a pledge of spe- 
cific funds for the payment of the interest and the redemption of the prin- 
cipal of the loan would at once relieve the country from the odium of 
^uch a failure, and replenish the treasury until adequate revenues should 
be provided by the passage of proper laws. In the proceeds of the sales 
of public lands he perceived such a fund already provided, and he recom- 
mended to Congress the temporary appropriation of it to the great public 
exigency which presented itself. He was well aware of the claim which 
had been interposed in behalf of the states to a distribution among them 
of these proceeds. But on examining the act of September, 184>1, provi- 
ding for that distribution, he found the principles on which it should be 
made settled by those who had been the warmest advocates for the claim. 
The Whig majority in Congress had, by that act, determined that such 
distribution should not take place when the country was engaged in war 
with a foreign power, nor when an economical administration of the gov- 
ernment required the imposition of duties exceeding twenty per cent, on 
the value of the articles taxed. Congress had thus, in accordance with 
the constant practice which had prevailed from the foundation of the gov* 
•ernment, solemnly reasserted its authority to control the distribution of 
those proceeds, and to direct their employment for the benefit of the na- 
tion whenever its exigencies demanded them. In his judgment, that ex- 
igency had arrived, and his recommendation was made, accordingly, to 
meet it. The recommendation was disregarded, and the loan is not yet 
taken. 

The message was in the following words : 

*^ T\f the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 
"NotwithstandiDg the urgency with which I have, on more than one occasion, felt it my 
4aty to press upon Congress the necessity of providing the government with the means of 
discharging its debts and maintaining inv.iolate the public faith, the increasing embarrass- 
ments of the treasury impose upon me the indispensable obligation of again inviting your 
most serious attention to the condition of the nnances. Fortunately for myself, in thus 
bringing this important subject to your view for a deliberate and comprehensive examination 
in all its bearings, and, I trust I may add, for a final adjustment of it, to the common advan- 
tage of the whole Union, I am permitted to approach it with perfect freedom and candour. 
As few of the burdens for which provision is now required to be made have been brought 
upon the country during my short administration of its affairs, I have neither motive nor 
wish to make them a matter of crimination against any of my predecessors. I am disposed 
to regard, as I am bound to treat them, as facts which cannot now be undone, and as deeply 
interesting to us all, and equally imposing upon all the most solemn duties ; and the only 
use I would make of the errors of the past is, by a careful examination of their causes and 
character, to avoid, if possible, the repetition of them in future. The condition of the coun- 
try, indeed, is such as may well arrest the conflict of parties. The conviction seems at 
length to have made its way to the minds of all, that the disproportion between the public 
responsibilities and the means provided for meeting them is no casual nor transient evil. 
It is, on the contrary, one which, for some years to come, notwithstanding a resort to all 
reasonable retrenchments, and the constant progress of the country in population and pro- 
4ductive power, must continue to increase under existing laws, unless we consent to give up. 
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or impair all our defences in war and peace. But this is a though vhich, I am persuaded^ 
no patriotic miud would for a moment eDtertain. Without afiecting an alarm wjiich I do not 
feel in regard to our foreign relations, it may safely be affirmed tluit they are in a state too 
critical, and involve too many momentous issues, to permit us to neglect in the least, much, 
less to abandon entirely, those means of asserting our rights, without which negotiaUon is 
without dignity and peace without security. 

" In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted to Congress at the commence<- 
ment of the present session, it is estimated that, alter exhausting all the probable resources 
of the year, there will remain a deficit of about $14,000/)00. With a view partly to a per- 
manent system of revenue, and partly to immediate relief from actual embarrassment, that 
officer recommended, together with a plan for establishing a government exchequer, some • 
expedients of a more temporary character, viz., the issuing of treasury notes, and the ex- 
tension of the time for which the loan authorized to be negotiated by the act or the last ses-^ 
sion should be taken. Congress accordingly provided ibr an issue of treasury notes to the^ 
an)ount of ^,000,000, bat subject to the condition that they should not be paid away 
below par. 

" No measure connected with the last of the two objects above mentioned was introduced 
unt^l recently into the House of Representatives. Should the loan bill now pending before 
that body pafis into a law for its present amount, there would still remain a deficit of 
^^500,000. I^ requires no aigument to show that such a condition of the treasury is in- 
compatible not only with a high state of public credit, but with anything approaching to effi- 
ciency in the conduct of public affairs. It must be obvious, even to Wie most inexperienced 
minds, that, to say nothing of any particular exigency, actual or imminent, there should be 
at all times in the treasury of a great nation, with a view to contingencies of ordinaiy occur-*^ 
rence, a surplus at least equal in amount to the above deficiencv. But that denciency^ 
serious as it would be in itself, will, I am compelled to say, rather be increased than dimin- 
ished, without the adoption of measures adequate to correct the evil at once. The stagna- 
tion of trade and business, in some degree incident to the derangement of the national 
finances and the state of the revenue laws, holds out but little prospect of reliei) in the ordi-^ 
nary course of things^ for some time to come. 

" Under such circumstances, I am deeply impressed with the necessity of meeting the 
crisis with a vigour and decision which it imperatively demands at the hands of all intrusted 
with the conduct of public affairs. The gravity of the evil calls for a remedy proportioned 
to it. No slight palliatives or occasional expedients will give the country the relief it needs.. 
Such measures, on the contrary, will in the end, as is now manifest to all, too surely mul- 
tiply its embarrassments. Relying, as I am bound to do, on the representatives of a people 
rendered illustrious amon^ nations by having paid off its whole public debt, 1 shall not 
^rink from the responsibility imposed upon me by the Constitution of pointing out such 
measures as will, in my opinion, ensure adequate relief. I am the more encouraged to rec- 
ommend the course which necessity exacts, by the confidence which I have in its complete 
success. The resources of the country, in everything that constitutes the wealth and 
stcength of nations, are so abundant — the spirit of a most industrious, enterprising, and in- 
telligent people is so energetic and elastic — ^that the goveriunent wUl be without the shadow^ 
of excuse for its delinquency, if the difficulties which now embarrass it be not speedily and 
efieotually removed. 

^'From present indications, it is hajxlly doubtful that Congress will find it necessary to 
lay additional duties on imports, in order to meet the ordinary current expenses of the gov- 
ernment. In the exercise of a sound discrimination, having reference to revenue, but, at 
the same time, necessarily affording incidental protection to manufacturing industry, it 
seems equally probable that duties on some articles of importation will have to be advanced 
above 2d per cent. In performing this important work of revising the tariff of duties, which, 
in the present emergency, would seem to be indispensable, I cannot too strcmgly recommend 
the cultivation of a spirit of mutual harmony and concession, to which the government itse^; 
owes its origin, and without the continued exercise of which jaxring and discord would 
universally prevail. 

"An additional reason for the increase of duties, in some instances, beyond the rate of 20 
per cent., will exist in fulfilling the recommendations already made, and now repeated, oC 
making adequate appropriations for the defences of the country. 

" By the express provision of the act distributing the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the states, its operation is ipso facto to cease so soon as the rate of the duties 
shall exceed the limits prescribed in the act. 

" In recommending the adoption of measures for distributing the proceeds of the public 
lands among the states, at the commencement of the last session of Congiess, such distribu- 
tion was urged by arefuments and considerations which appeared to me then, and appear to 
me now, of great weight, and was placed on the condition that it should not render neces- 
sary any departure from the act of 1833. It is with sincere regret that I now perceive the 
necessity oi departing from that act, because I am well aware that expectations justly en- 
tertained by some of the states will be disappointed by any occasion which shall withhold 
from them the proceeds of the lands. But the condition was plainly expressed in the mes- 
sage, and was inserted in terms equally plain in the law itself; and amid the embarrass- 
ments which surround the country on all sides, and beset both the General and State Goveia-- 
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menls, it appears to me that the object first and highest in importance is to establish the 
credit of this government, and to place it on durable foundations, and thus afford the most 
effectual support to the credit of toe states, equal, at least, to what it wonld receive from a 
4lirect distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. 

" When the distribntion law was passed, there was reason to anticipate that there soon, 
would be a real surplus to distribute. On that assumption, it was, in my opinion, a wise, a 
just, and a beneficent measure. But to continue it in force while there is no such surplus 
to distribute, and when it is manifestly necessary, not only to increase the duties, but at the 
«ame time to borrow money in order to liquidate the public debt and disembarrass the pab- 
Uc treasury, would cause it to be regarded as an unwise alienation of the best security of 
the public creditor, which would with difficulty be excused, and could not be justified. 

" Causes of no ordinary character have recently depressed American credit in the stock 
market of the world to a degree quite unprecedented. I need scarcely mention the condition 
of the banking institutions of some of the states, the vast amount 6f foreign debt contracted, 
•during a period of wild speculation, by corporations and individuals) and, above aii^, the doc- 
trine of repudiation of contracts solemnly entered into by states, which, although as yet ap- 
plied only under circumstances of a peculiar character, and generally rebuked with severity 
by the moral sense of the community, is ^et so very licentious, and, in a government de- 
pending whoHy on opinion, so very alarming, that the impression made by it to our disad- 
vantage as a people is any thine but surprising. Under such circumstances, it is impera^ 
tively due from us to the people whom we represent, that when we go into the money 
market to contract a loan, we should tender such securities as to cause the money-lender, as 
well at home as abroad, to feel that the most propitious opportunity is afforded htm of fn- 
vesting profitably and judiciously his capital. A government which has paid ofi* the debts 
of two wars, waged with the most powerful nation of modem times, should not be brought 
to the necessity of chafieriug for terms in the money market. Under such circumstances 
as I have advertMl to, our object should be to produce with the capitalist a feeling of entire 
confidence, by a tender of that sort of security which in all times past has been esteemed 
sufficient, and which, for the small amount of our proposed indebtedness, will unhesitatingly 
be regarded as amply adequate. While a pledge of all the revenues amount to no more than 
is implied in every instance when the government contracts a debt, and although it ought, in 
•ordinary circumstances, to be entirely satisfactory, yet in times like these the capitalist would 
feel better satisfied with the pledge of a specific fund, ample in magnitude to the payment 
of his interest, and ultimate reimbursement of his principal. Such is the character of the 
land fund. The most vigilant money-dealer will readily perceive that not only will his in- 
terest be secure on such a pledge, but that a debt of $18,000,000 or $20,000,000 would, by 
the surplus of salies over ana above the payment of the interest, be extinguished within any 
o^asonable time fixed for its redemption. To relieve the treasury from its embarrassments, 
and to aid in meeting its requisitions, until time is allowed for any new tariff* of duties to 
become available, it would seem to be necessary to fund a debt approaching to $10,000,000 ; 
^nd, in order to place the negotiation of the loan beyotad a reasonable doubt, I submit to 
Congress whether the proceeds of the sales of the public lands should not be pledged for the 
payment of the interest, and the Secretary of the Treasury be authorized, out of the surplus 
•of the proceeds of such Salies, to purchase the stock, when it can be procured on such terms 
as will render it beneficial in that way, to extinguish the debt, and prevent the accumulation 
>of such surplus while its distribution is suspended. 

*' No one can doubt, that were the Federal treasury now as prosperous as it was ten years 
:ago, and its fiscal operations conducted by an'efficient agency of its own, coextensive with 
the Union, the embarrassments of the states and corporations in them would produce, even 
if they continued as they are (were that possible), enects far less disastrous than those now 
experienced. It is the disorder here, at the heart and centre of the system, that paralyzes 
and deranges every part of it. Who does not know the permanent importance, not to the 
Federal Government alone, but to every state and every individual witnin its jurisdiction, 
•even in their most independent and isolated individual pursuits, in the preservation of a 
sound state of public opinion, and a judicious administration here 1 The sympathy is in- 
stantaneous and universal. To attempt to remedy the evil of the deranged creait and cur- 
rency of the states, while the disease is allowed to rage in the vitals of this government, 
would be a hopeless undertaking. 

" It is the full conviction of this truth which imboldens me most earnestly to recommend 
to your early and serious consideration the measures now submitted to your better judgment, 
as well as those to which your attention has been already invited. The first great want oi 
the country, that without answering which all attempts at bettering the present condition of 
things will prove fruitless, is a complete restoration of the credit and finances of the Federal 
Government. The source and foundation of all credit is in the confidence which the gov- 
■emment inspires; and just in proportion as that confidence shall be shaken or diminished 
will be the distrust among all classes of the community, and the derangement and demorali- 
zation in every branch of business and all the interests of the country. Keep up the stand- 
ard of good faith and punctuality in the operations of the General Government, and all 
partial irregularities ana disordeirs will be rectified by the influence of its example; but suf- 
ler that standard to be debased or disturbed, and it is impossible to foresee to wnat a degree 
of degradation and confusion all financial interests, public and private, may sink. In sach 
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a coantry as this, the representatives of the people have only to will it, and the public credit 
will be as high as it ever was. 

" My own views of the measures calculated to effect this great and desirable object I have 
thus frankly expressed to Congress, under circumstances which give to the entire subject a 
peculiar and solemn interest. The executive can do no more. If the credit of the country 
be exposed to question, if the public defences be broken down or weakened, if the whole ad- 
ministration ofpublic affairs be embarrassed for want of the necessary means for conducting 
them with vigour and effect^ I trust that this department of the government will be found to 
have done all that was in its power to avert such evils, and will be acquitted of all just 
blame on account of them. 

"John Tyler. 

" Washington, March 25, 184S.» 

The views taken in the foregoing document were by no means new. In his 
first message to Congress at the extra session in June, 1841, he said, " Among 
such, a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, provided such 
distribution does not force upon Congress the necessity of imposing upon com- 
merce heavier burdens than those contemplated by the act of 1833, would act 
as an efficient remedial measure, by being brought directly in aid of the states." 
These sentiments were expressed to a new Congress, in which there was a 
known majority in favour of distribution, and at a time previous to any collision 
between the President and that majority. The doctrines and principles of that 
message met with universal favour from the Whig press, and no exception at 
the time was taken to the passage just quoted. The act of September, 1841^ 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the land sales was passed, and imbodied 
the identical principle thus stated by the President. 

Notwithstanding Congress was thus distinctly apprized of the opinions of the 
President, opinions which they themselves had sanctioned and adopted, and of 
his determination to adhere to them, that body passed two tariff bills in succes* 
sion, in direct conflict with the principles they had so lately ,^fully, and solemly 
recognised. The first of these, called the *' Little Tariff Bill," was intended 
to extend the then existing rate of duties from the 30th of June, the time when^ 
by the Compromise Act of 1833, the duties were to be decreased to twenty per 
cent., until the first of August next ensuing. It yet provided for the distribution 
of the land sales' proceeds on that day, and thus not only violated the principle 
of the Compromise Act by suspending for a time its action, but attacked the 
Distribution Act of 1841, by levying duties above twenty per cent., and disre- 
garding the proviso of that bill. It was urged that the measure was intended 
to be only temporary ; but the abandonment of a principle for a month was 
only to lead the way to a farther abandonment, and its temporary infraction 
might well become a precedent for a permanent breach. Under these circum- 
stances, the President did not hesitate to send back the bill to the House of 
Representatives, in which it originated, and with it the following message : 

" To the House of Representatives : 

" 1 return the bill which originated in the House of Representatives, entitled ' An act ta 
extend for a limited period the present laws for laying and collecting duties on imports,' with 
the following objections : 

" It suspends, in other words, abrogates for the time, the provision of the act of 1833, com- 
monly called the * Compromise Act.' The onl^ ground on which this departure from the sol- 
emn adjustment of a great and agitating question seems to have been regarded as expedient, 
is the alleged necessity of establishing, by legislative enactments, rules and regulations for 
assessing the duties to be levied on imports after the 30th of June, according to the home 
valuation ; and yet the bill expressly provides, that * if before the 1st of August there be no 
farther legislation upon the subject, the laws for laying and collecting duties shall be the same 
as though this act had not been passed.' In other words, that the act of 1833, imperfect as 
it is considered, shall in that case continue to be, and to be executed, under such rales and 
regulations as previous statutes had prescribed, or had enabled the executive departmnt to> 
prescribe for that purpose, leaving the supposed chasm in the revenue laws just as it was 
before. 

" I am certainly far from being disposed to deny that additional legislation upon the sub- 
ject is very desirable ; on the contrary, the necessity as well as diflSculty of establishing uni- 
formity in the appraisements to be made in conformity with the true intention of that act 
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-was bronght to the notice of Congress in my message to Congress at the opening of its pres* 
ent session. Bat however sensible I may be of the embarrassments to which the ezecutivey 
in the absence of all aid from ihe superior wisdom of the Legislature, will be liable in the 
enforcement of the existing laws, I have not, with the sincerest wish to acquiesce in its ex* 
pressed will, been able to persuade myself that the exigency of the occasion is so great as 
to justify me in signing the bill in question, with my present views ol its character and ef- 
fects. The existing laws, as I am advised, are sufficient to authorize and enable the col- 
lecting officers, under the directions of the Secretary of the Treasury, to levy the duties im-^ 
posed by tne act of 1833. 

'^ That act was passed under peculiar circumstances, to which it is not necessary that I 
should do more than barely allude. Whatever may be, in theory, its character, I have al- 
ways regarded it as importing the highest moral obligation. It has now existed for nine 
years, unchanged in any essential particular, with as general acquiescence, it is believed, of 
the whole country, as that country has ever manifested for any of her wisely-established in- 
stitutions. It has ensured to it the repose which always flows from truly wise and moderate- 
counsels — a repose the more striking, because of the long and angry agitations which pre- 
ceded it. This salutary law proclaims, in express terms, the principle which, while it led 
to the abandonment of a scheme of indirect taxation founded on a false basis, and pushed to 
dangerous excess, justifies any enlargement of duties that may be called for by the real exi- 
gencies of the public service. It provides ' that duties shall be laid for the purpose of rais- 
ing such revenue as may be necessary to an economical administration of the government/ 
It is therefore in the power of Congress to lay duties as high as its discretion may dictate, 
for the necessary uses of the government, without infringing upon the objects of the act oC 
1833. I do not doubt that the exigencies of the government do require an increase of the 
tariff of duties above 20 per cent. ; and I as little doubt that Congress may, above as well as 
below that rate, so discriminate as to give incidental protection to manufacturing industiyr 
— ^thus to make the burdens which it is compelled to impose upon the people, for the purpo- 
ses of government, productive of a double benefit. This most of the reasonable opponentc^ 
of protective duties seem willing to concede ; and, if we may judge from the manilestations^ 
of public opinion in all quarters, this is all that the manufacturing interests really require^ 
I am happy in the persuasion that this double object can be most easily and effectually ac- 
complished at the present juncture without any departure from the spirit and principle of the 
statute in question. The manufacturing classes nave now an opportunity, which may never 
occur again, of permanently identifying their interests with those of the whole country, and 
making them, in the highest sense of the term, a national concern. The moment is propi* 
tious to the interests oi the whole country, in the introduction of harmony among all its- 
parts and all its several interests. The same rate of imposts, and no more, as will most 
surely re-establish the public credit, will secure to the manufacturer all the protection he 
ought to desire, with every prospect of permanence and stability which the hearty acquies* 
cence of the whole country, on a reasonable system, can hold out to him. 

" But of this universal acquiescence, and the harmony and confidence, and the many oth- 
er benefits that will certainly result from it, I regard the suspension of the law for distribu- 
ting the proceeds of the sales of the public lands as an indispensable condition. This meas- 
ure is, in my judgment, called for by a large number, if not a great majority of the people of 
the United States; by the stale of the public credit and finances : by the critical posture of 
our various foreign relations; and, above all, by that most sacred of all duties, public faith. 
The act of September last, which provides for the distribution, couples it inseparably with 
the condition that it shall cease, first, in case of war; second, as soon and so long as the 
rate of duties shall, for any reason whatever, be raised above 20 per cent. Nothing can be 
more clear, express, or imperative, than this language. It is in vain to allege that a deficit 
in the treasury was known to exist, and that means were taken to supply this deficit by loazk 
when the act was passed. It is true that a loan was authorized at the same session during 
which the distribution law was passed ; but the most sanguine of the friends of the two 
measures entertained no doubt but that the loan would be eagerly sought ailer and taken u[> 
by capitalists, and speedily reimbursed by a country destined, as they hoped, soon to enjoy 
an overflowing prosperity. The vey terms of the loan, making it redeemable in three years, 
demonstrate this beyond all cavil. Who at the time foresaw or imagined the possibility of 
the present real state of things, when a nation that has paid off her whole debt since the last 
peace, while all the other great powers have been increasing theirs, and whose resources^ 
already so great, are yet but in the infancy of their development, should be compelled to 
haggle in the money market for a paltry sum, not equal to one year's revenue upon her eco- 
nomical system 1 If the distribution law is to be indefinitely suspended, according not only 
to its own terms, but by universal consent, in the case of war, wherein are the actual exi- 
gencies of the country, or the moral obligation to provide for them, less under present cir- 
cumstances than they could be were we actually involved in war V It appears to me to be 
the indispensable duty of ail concerned in the administration of public affairs to see that a 
state of things so humiliating and so perilous should not last a moment longer than is abso* 
lutely unavoidable. Much less excusable should we be in parting with any portion of our 
available means, at least until the demands of the treasury are fully supplied. But, besides 
the urgency of such considerations, the fact is undeniable, that the Distribution Act could not 
have become a law without the guarantee in the proviso of the act itself 

" This connexion, thus meant to be inseparable, is severed by the bill presented to me» 
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The bill violates the principle of the acts of 1833 and September, 1841, by snspendiiig the 
£xBt, and rendering, for a time, the last inoj)erative. Duties above 20 per cent, are proposed 
to be levied, and yet the proviso in the Distribution Act is disregarded. The proceeds of the 
4sales are to be distributed on the 1st of August; so that, while the duties proposed to be enact- 
ed exceed 20 per cent., no suspension of the distribution to the states is permitted to take 
flace. To abandon the principle for a month is to open the way for its total abandonment, 
f such is not meant, why postpone at alH Why not let the distribution take place on. the 
£rst of July, if the law so directs ? (which, however, is regarded ss questionable). But 
why not have limited the provision to that efi*ect 1 Is it for the accommodation of the treas- 
'ury ? I see no reason to believe that the treasury will be in better condition to meet the 
payment on the first of August than on the first of July. 

" The bill assumes that a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands is, by existing 
Jaws, to be made on the first day of July, 1842, notwithstanding there has been an imposition 
of duties on imports exceeding 20 per cent, up to that day, and directs it to be made on the 
£rst of August next. It seems to me very clear that this conclusion is equally erroneous 
and dangerous, as it would divert from the treasury a fund sacredly pledged for the general 
.purposes of the government, in the event of a rate of duty above 20 per cent, being found 
4iecessary for an economical administiration of the government. 

** The bill under consideration is designed only as a temporary measure ; and thus a tem- 
porary measure, passed merely for the convenience of Congress, is made to affect the vital 
J)rinciple of an important act. If the proviso of the act of September, 1841, can be suspended 
or the whole period of a temporary law, why not for the whole period of a permanent lawl 
In fact, a doubt may be well entertained, according to strict legal rules, whether the condi- 
tion, having been thus expressly suspended by this bill, and rendered inapplicable to a case 
where it would otherwise have clearly applied, will not be considered as ever after satisfied 
and gone. Without expressing any decided opinion on this point, I see enough in it to jus- 
tify me in adhering to the law as it stands, in preference to subjecting a condition so vitally 
affecting the peace of the country, and so solemnly enacted at a momentous crisis, and so 
/Steadfastly adhered to ever since, and so replete, if adhered to, with good to every interest of 
the countryi to doubtful or captious interpretation. 

" In discharging the high duties thus imposed on me by the Constitution, I repeat to the 
House -my entire willingness to co-operate in all financial measures, constitutional and 
proper, which in its wisdom it may judge necessary and proper to re-establish the credit of 
the government. I believe that the proceeds of the sales of the public lands being restored 
4o the treasury, or, more properly speaking, the proviso of the act of September, 1841, being 
permitted to remain in full force, a tariff of duties may easily be adjusted, which, while it 
"will yield a revenue sufficient to maintain the government in vigour, by restoring its credit, 
'will afford ample protection, and infuse a new life into all our manufacturing establishments. 
The condition of the country calls for such legislation, and it wiU afford me the most sincere 
pleasure to co-operate in it. 

"John Tyler. 

"Washington, Jnne 99, 1843^ 

Congress immediately set about preparing anothet revenue bill, cdiiiprisihg a 
thorough revisbn of the tariff. This last biU bore conclusive eViderice dti its 
face that the contingency contemplated by the act of September, 1841, hail ar- 
rived ; that rates of duties exceeding twenty per cent, had become necessary 
for an economical administration of the government ; and, therefore, a susj^en- 
•dion of the distribution of the proceeds of the land sales, for ^hich tlkt act had 
provided, followed as a necessary and inevitable consequence ; and yet the bill 
•directed that distribution to be made. Could the approbation of the President 
to such a bill have been expected by any nitional nian ? Nothing h^d occurred 
between September, 1841, aiid July, 1842, which could affect the principles on 
\irhich distribution should take place. Congress had been premonished that an 
•empty treasury and a dishonoured credit demanded the application of all the 
tnean« of the governmeiit to the supply of the one and the restoration of the 
other. Is the conclusion an unfair one, that the proposition to violate the prin- 
ciples of the act of September was made with the design to compel its rejec- 
tion, in order to continue the agitation which had been cdmmenced by Mr. Clay 
at an early day of the session against the veto power, and that it was coupled 
with provisions for levying duties on imports, in the expectation that the inter- 
ests and feelings of those who were to be benefited by those provisions would 
thus be connected with the agitation already existing ; so that by these means the 
double purpose of gaining friends for the abolition of the veto, arid of aggra- 
vating to the utmost extent hostile feelings against the President, would be ac- 
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' ^bmplished ? Could the effort to pass a tarifT law containing a distribution 
clause, under such circumstances, have been a sincere one ? 

To the President's mind, the portentous alternatives were presented of sanc- 
tioning a distribution of public money, in violation of a compact to which he 
had been a party, and when every dollar of that money was imperiously de- 
manded by the necessities of the treasury, or of incurring the hazard of leav- 

- ing the country without adequate revenue, by the refusal of Congress to pass a 
bill confined to that subject alone. Upon this question he did not ask the opin- 
ions of his cabinet. He considered the path of duty too clear to be mistaken ; 
between principle on the one side, and expediency on the other, he had no 
hesitation, and he determined to return the bill, with his objections. This 
>was done, and on the 9th of August he transmitted with the bill the following 
long, argumentative, and able message to the House of Representatives : 

** T\)the House of RepresenUUives of the United States : 

" It is with unfeigned regret that 1 find myself under the necessity of returning to the 
House of Representatives, with my objections, a bill entitled ' An act to provide revenue 
from imports, and to change and modify existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes.' Nothing can be more painful to any individual called upon to perform 
•the chief executive duties under our limited Constitution than to be constrained to withhold 
^is assent from an important measure adopted by the Legislature ; yet he would neither ful- 
fil the high purposes of his station, nor consult the true interests or the solemn will of the 
people, the common constituents of both branches of the government, by yielding his well- 
considered, most deeply-fixed, and repeatedly-declared opinions, on matters of great public 
concernment, to those of a co-ordinate department, without requesting that department se- 
riously to re-examine the subject of their difference. The exercise of some independence 
of judgment in regard to all acts of legislation is plainly implied in the responsibility of 
approving them. At all times a duty, it becomes a peculiarly solemn and imperative one 
when the subjects passed upon by Congress happen to involve, as in the present instance, i 
the most momentous issues, to affect variously the various parts of a great country, and to 
have given rise in all quarters to such a conflict of opinion as to render it impossible to 
conjecture, with any certainty, on which side the majority really is. Surely, if the pause 
for reflection, intended by the wise authors of the Constitution, by referring the subject back 
to Congress for reconsideration, be ever expedient and necessary, it is precisely such a case 
as the present. 

" On the subject of distributing the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, in the existing 
state of the finances, it has been my duty to make known my settled convictions on various 
occasions during the present session of Congress. At the opening of the extra session, up- 
ward of twelve months ago, sharing fully in the general hope of returning prosperity and 
credit, I recommended such a distribution ; but that recommendation was even then express- 
ly coupled with the condition that the duties on imports should not exceed the rate of 20 per 
cent, provided by the Compromise Act of 1833. These hopes were not a little encouraged and 
these views strengthened by the report of Mr. Ewing, thei^ Secretary of the Treasury, which 
was shortly thereafter laid before Congress, in which ne recommended the imposition of duties 
£t the rate of 20 per cent, ad valorem on all free articles, with specified exceptions, and stated, 
* If this measure be adopted, there will be received in the treasury from customs, in the last 
quarter of the present year (1841), S5,300,000 ; in all of the year 1842, about §22,500,000 ; and 
in the year 1843, after the final reduction under the act of March 2, 1833, about S20,800,000 ;* 
-and adds, * It is believed that, after the heavy expenditures required by the public service in 
the present year shall have been provided for, the revenues which accrue from that, or a nearly 
proximate rate of duty, will be sufficient to defray the expenses of the government, and leave 
.a surplus to be annually applied to the gradual payment of the national debt, leaving the 
proceeds of the public lands to be disposed of as Cfongress shall see fit.' I was most happy 
that Congress at the time seemed entirely to concur in the recommendations of the execu- 
tive, and, anticipating the correctness of the secretary's conclusions, and in view of an actu- 
al surplus, passed the Distribution Act of the 4th of September last, wisely limiting its op- 
eration by two conditions, having reference, both of them, to a possible state of the treasury 
clifferent from that which had been anticipated by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to the 
paramount necessities of the public service. It ordained that, ^ if, at any time during the 
-existence of that act, there should be an imposition of duties on imports inconsistent with 
the provision of the act of the 2d of March, 1833, and beyond the rate of duties fixed by that 
act, to wit, 20 per cent, on the value of such imports, or any of them, then the distribution 
■should be suspended, and should continue so suspended until that cause should be removed.' 
Bv a previous clause, it had, in a like spirit of wise and cautious patriotism, provided for an- 
other case, in which all are even now agreed that the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
should be used for the defence of the country. It was enacted that the act should continue 
.and be in force until otherwise provided by law, unless the United States should become in- 

Fp 
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▼olted in war with any foreign power; in which event, from the commencement of hostile 
ities, the act should be suspenided until the cessation of hostilities. 

" Not long after the openfng of the present session of Congress, the unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary difficulties mat have recently embarrassed the finances of the country began to 
assume a serious aspect. It soon became quite evident that the hopes under which the act 
of the 4ith of September was passed, and which alone justified it in the eyes either of Con-^ 
gress who imposed, or of the executive who approved the first of the t\^ conditions just re- 
cited, were not destined to be fulfilled. Under the pressure, therefore, of the embarrassments 
which had thus unexpectedlv arisen, it appeared to me that the course to be pursued had 
been clearly marked out for the government by that act itself. The condition contemplated 
in it, as requiring a suspension of its operation, had occurred. It became necessary, m the* 
opinions of all, to raise the rate of duties upon imports above 20 per cent. ; and with a view 
both to provide available means to meet present exigencies, and to lay the foundation for a 
successiul negotiation of a loan, I felt it mcumbent on me to urge upon Congress to raise- 
the duties accordingly, imposing them in a spirit of a wise discrimination, for the twofold 
object of affording ample revenue for the government, and incidental protection to the various, 
branches of domestic industry. I also pressed, in the most emphatic, but respectful Ian* 
guase I could employ, the necessity of making the land sales available to the treasury, as^ 
the basis of public credit. I did not think that I could stand excused, much less justified^ 
before tibe people of the United States, nor could I reconcile it to myself to recommend the- 
imposition of additional taxes upon them, without, at the same time, urging the employ- 
ment of all the legitimate means of the government towards satisfying its wants. These 
opinions were communicated in advance of any definitive action of Congress on the subject 
either of the tariff or land sales, under a high sense of public duty, and in compliance with, 
an express injunction of the Constitution j so that, if a collision, extremely to be deprecated 
as such collisions always are, has seemingly arisen between the executive and legislative 
branches of the government, it has assuredly not been owing to any capricious interference^ 
or to any want of a plain and frank declaration of opinion on the part of the former. Con* 
gress differed in its views from those of the executive, as it had undoubtedly a right to do^ 
and passed a bill virtually, for a time, repealing the proviso of the act of the 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1841. The bill was. returned to the house in which it originated, with my objections 
to its becoming a law. With a view to prevent, if possible^ an open disagreement of opin- 
ion on a point so important, I took occasion to declare that I regarded it as an indispensable- 
prerequisite to an increase of duties above 20 per cent., that the act of the 4th of September 
should remain unrepealed in its provisions. My reasons for that opinion were elaborateljr 
set forth in the message which accompanied the return of the bill, which no constitutional^ 
majority appears to have been found for passing into a law. 

" The bill which is now before me proposes, in its 27th section, the total repeal of one of 
the provisos in the act of September, ana, while it increases the duties above 20 per cent.^ 
directs an unconditional distribution of the land proceeds. I am therefore subjected a sec- 
ond time, in the period of a few days, to the necessity of either giving my approval to a 
measure which, in my deliberate judgment, is in conmct with great public interests,' or or 
returning it to the house in which it originated, with my objections. With all my anxiety 
for the passage of a law which would replenish an exhausted treasury, and fumisn a sound 
and healthy encouragement to mechanical industry, I cannot consent to do so at the sacri- 
fice of the peace and harmony of the country, and the clearest convictions of public duty. 

*^ For some of the reasons which have brought me to this conclusion, I refer to my previous 
messages to Congress, and briefly subjoin the following : 

" 1. The bill unites two subjects, which, so far from having any affinity to one another^ 
are wholly incongruous in their character. It is both a revenue and an appropriation biU«^ 
It thus imposes «)n the executive, in the first place, the necessity of either approving that 
which he would reject, or rejecting that which he might otherwise approve. This is a spe- 
cies of constraint to which the judgment of the executive ought not, in my opinion, to be 
subjected. But that is not my only objection to the act in its present form. The union of 
subjects wholly dissimilar in their character in the same bill, if it grew into a practice^ 
would not fail to lead to consequences destructive of all wise and conscientious legislation* 
Various measures, each agreeable only to a small minority, might, by being thus united 
(and the more, the greater chance of success), lead to the passing of laws of which no single 
provision could, if standing alone, command a majority in its favour. 

" 2. While the treasury is in a state of extreme embarrassment, requiring every dollar which 
it can make available, and when the government has not only to lay additional taxes, but to- 
borrow mcmey to meet pressing demands, the bill proposes to give away a fruitful source of 
revenue, which is the same thing as raising money by loan and taxation, not to meet the 
wants of the government, but for distribution — a proceeding which I must regard as highly 
impolitic, if not unconstitutional. 

"A brief review of the present condition of the public finances will serve to illustrate the 
true condition of the treasury, and exhibit its actual necessities. On the 5th of August 
(Friday last) there was in the treasury, in round numbers - - ;$2,150,00(^ 

Necessary to be retained to meet trust funds ... $360,000 
Interest on public debt, due in October - - - - 80,000 

Carried forward ... $440^000 
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Brought forward .... $440,000 $2,160,000 

To redeem treasury notes, and pay the interest ... 100,000 

Land distribution, under the act of the 4th of September, 1841 - 640,000 

1,180,000 

Leaving an available amount of ...... $970,000 

"The navy department had drawn requisitions on the treasury, at that time, to meet 
debts actually due, among which are bills under protest for $1,414,(KX), thus leaving an ac* 
tual deficit of $440,000. 

" There was on hand about $100,000 of unissued treasury notes, assisted by the accruing 
revenue, amouiiting to about $150,000 per week, exclusive of receipts on unpaid bonds, to 
meet requisitions for the army and the demands of the civil list. 

" The withdrawal of the sum of $640,000, to be distributed among the states so soon as 
the statements and accounts can be made up and completed, by virtue of the provisions of 
the act of the 4th of September last, of whicn nearly a moietj^ goes to a few states, and only 
about $383,000 is to be divided among all the states, while it adds materially to me embar-^ 
rassments of the treasury, affords to the states no decided relief. 

" No immediate relief from this state of things is anticipated, unless, what would most 
deeply be deplored, the government could be reconciled to the negotiation of loans already 
authorized by law at a rate of discount ruinous in itself, and calculated most seriously ta 
affect the public credit. So great is the depression of trade, that even if the present bill were 
to become a law, and prove to be productive, some time would elapse before sufficient sup- 
plies would flow into the treasury, while, in the mean time, its embarrassments would be 
continuallv augmented by the semi-annual distribution of the land proceeds. 

" Indeed, there is but too much ground to apprehend, that even if this bill were permitted 
to become a law, alienating as it does the proceeds of the land sales, an actual deficit in the 
treasury would occur, which would more than furobably involve the necessity of a resort to 
direct taxation. 

" Let it be also remarked, that $5,500,000 of the public debt becomes redeemable in about 
two years and a half, which, at amr sacrifice, must be met, while the treasury is always lia- 
ble to demands for the payment or outstanding treasury notes. Such is the gloomy picture 
which our financial department now presents, and which calls for the exercise of a rigid 
economy in the public expenditures, and the rendering available of all the means within the 
control of the government. I most respectfully submit whether this is a time to give away 
the proceeds of the land sales, when the public lands constitute a fund which, of all others, 
mav be made most useful in sustaining the public credit. Can the government be generous 
and. munificent to others when every dollar it can command is necessary to supply its own 
wants 1 And if Congress would not hesitate to suffer the provision of the act of the 4th of 
September last to remain unrepealed in case the country was involved in war, is not the ne- 
cessity for such a course now just as imperative as it would be then^ 

" 3. A third objection remains to be urged, which would be sufficient in itself to induce 
me to return the bill to the House, with my objections. By uniting two subjects so incon- 
gruous as tariff and distribution, it inevitably makes the fate of the one dependant upon that 
of the other in future contests of party. Can anything be more fatal to the merchant or man- 
ufacturer than such an alliance 1 What they most of all require is a system of moderate 
duties, so arranged as to withdraw the tariff question, as far as possible, completely from the 
arena of political contention. Their chief want is permanency and stability. Such an in- 
crease of the tariff I believe to be necessary, in order to meet the economical expenditure? 
of government. Such an increase, made in the spirit of moderation and judicious discrimi- 
nation, would, I have no doubt, be entirely satisfactory to the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people. In the way of accomplishing a measure so salutary and so imperatively de- 
manded by every public interest, the legislative department will meet with a cordial co-op- 
eration on the part of the executive. This is all that the manufacturer can desire, and it 
would be a burden readily borne by the people. But I cannot too earnestly repeat that, in 
order to be beneficial, it must be permanent ; and in order to be permanent, it must command 
general acquiescence. But can such permanency be justly hoped for if the tariff question 
be coupled with that of distribution, as to which a serious connict of opinion exists among 
the states and the people, and which enlists in its support a bare majority, if, indeed, there 
be a majority, of the two Houses of Congress 1 What permanency or stability can attach 
to a measure which, warring upon itself, gives away a fruitful source of revenue at the mo- 
ment it proposes a large increase of taxes on the people? Is the manufacturer prepared to 
stake himself and his interests upon such an issue 1 

" I know that it is urged, but most erroneously, in my opinion, that instability is just as 
apt to be produced by retaining the public lands as a source of revenue as from any other 
cause; and this is ascribed to a constant fluctuation, as it is said,^in the amount of sales. 
If there were anything in this objection, it equally applies to every imposition of duties on 
imports. The amount of revenue annually derived from duties is constantly liable to change. 
The regulations of foreign governments, the varying produotiveness of other countries, 
periods of excitement in trade, and a great variety of other circumstances, are constantly 
arising to affect the state of commerce, foreign and domestic, and, of consequence, the rev- 
enue levied upon it. The sales of the public domain, in ordinary times, are regulated by 
fixed laws, which have their basis in a demand increasing only in the ratio of the increase of 
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population. In recurring to the statistics connected with this subject, it will be perceived 
that, for a period of ten years preceding 1834, the average amount of land sales did not ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. For the increase which took place in 1834, 1835, and 1836, we are to look 
to that peculiar condition of the country which grew out of one of the most extraordinary 
excitements in business and speculation that has ever occurred in the history of commerce 
and currency. It was the iruit of a wild spirit of adventure, engendered by a vicious sys- 
tem of credits, under the evils of which the country is still labouring, and which it is fond- 
ly hoped will not soon recur. Considering the vast amount of investments made by private 
individuals in the public lands during those three vears, and which equalled $43,000,000, 
equal to more than twenty years' purchase, taking the average of sales of the ten preceding 
years, it may be safely asserted that the result of the public land sales can hold out nothing 
to alarm the manufacturer with the idea of instability in the revenues, and, consequently, in 
the course of the government. 

" Under what appears to me, therefore, the soundest considerations of public policy, and 
in view of the interests of every branch of domestic industry, I return you the bill, with these 
my objections to its becoming a law. 

" I take occasion emphatically to repeat my anxious desire to co-operate with Congress 
in the passing of a law which, while it shall assist in supplying the wants of the treasury 
and re-establish public credit, shall afford to the manufacturmg interests of the country aSi 
the incidental protection they require. 

" After all, tne effect of what I do is substantially to call on Congress to reconsider the 
subject. If, on such reconsideration, a majority oi two thirds of both houses should be in 
favour of this measure, it will become a law, notwithstanding my objections. In a case of 
clear and manifest error on the part of the President, the presumption of the Constitution is 
that such majorities will be found. Should they be so found in this case, having conscien- 
tiously discharged my own duty, I shall cheerfully acquiesce in the result. 

"John Tyler. 
« Washington, August 9, 1842." 

Upon the reception of this message, the House was the scene of most ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented proceedings ; alike disgraceful to themselves and 
disrespectful to the President. Instead of proceeding to reconsider the bill, as 
is provided by the Constitution, a committee, consisting of thirteen, at the head 
of whom was Mr. Adams, was appointed to consider and report upon the mes- 
sage ; in other words, to reply to it. The committee presented three reports : 
that of the Whig majority, signed by Mr. Adams and nine others ; that of the 
minority, to which was affixed the names of Messrs. Ingersoll and Roosevelt ; 
and a separate protest and counter-report to the majority by Mr. Gilmer. The 
first was a general and violent attack upon the President, making but a second- 
ary object of the real subject before the committee, and was written with all 
the gall and bitterness which the aged writer is ever so ready to pour out ; and 
as it will be necessary to a better understanding of the causes which impelled 
the President afterward to send in his protest against the proceedings of the 
House, some few extracts from all these reports will be presented. 

After a somewhat abusive preamble, Mr. Adams commenced his report by 
lamenting the decree of Providence which had so soon taken from the reins of 
the executive car the hand to which the people had confided them, and the 
succession of one whose principles, professedly the same at the time of his 
election, were soon disclosed in diametrical opposition to the majority in Con- 
gress, who had come into office with himself ; and after discussing the veto of 
the Bank Bill at the preceding session, proceeded as follows : 

" Thus the measure, first among those deemed by the Legislature of the Union indispen- 
sably necessary for the salvation of its highest interests, and for the restoration of its credit, 
its honour, its prosperity, was prostrated, defeated, annulled, by the weak arid wavering obsti- 
nacy of one man accidentally ^ and not by the will of the people, invested with that terrible 
power, as if prophetically described by one of his own chosen ministers, at this day, as * the 
right to deprive the people of self-government.' 

" The first consequence of this executive legislation was not only to prostrate the eflforts 
of the Legislature itself to relieve the people from their distress, to replenish the exhausted 
treasurj^, and call forth the resources of the country, to redeem the public faith to the fulfil- 
ment of the national engagements, but to leave all the burdens and embarrassments of the 
public treasury, brought upon it by the improvidence of the preceding administration, bear- 
mg upon the people with aggravated pressure. The fatal error of the preceding adminis- 
tration 'had been an excess of expenditure beyond its income. 

'' That excess had been an average of eight millions of dollars a year at least, during the 
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four years of its existence. The practical system of its fiscal operations had been a contin- 
ued increase of expenditures and diminution of revenues, and it left as a bequest to its suc- 
cessor no efiective reduction of expenses, but a double reduction of revenue to the amount 
of millions, to occur, of course, by the mere lapse of time, unless averted, within fifteen 
months, by subsequent legislation. 

'* By the double exercise of the presidential interdict upon the two bills for establishing a 
National Bank, this legislation was prevented. The excess of expenditures beyond the rev- 
enue continued and increased. The double reduction of revenue, prescribed by the compro- 
mise of 1833, was suffered to take its full effect : no reduction of the expenditures had been 
prescribed ; and in the course of eighteen months since the inauguration of President Harri- 
son, an addition of at least fifteen millions to the enormous deficit already existing in the 
treasury at the close of the last administration, is now charged upon the prevailing party in 
Congress by those who had made it the law, while the exercise of the veto power alone dis- 
abled the Legislature itself from the power of applying the only remedy which it was within 
the competency of legislation to provide. 

" By the assiduous and unremitting labours of the committee of both houses charged with 
the duties of providing for the necessities of the revenue, and for the great manufacturing 
interests of the Northern, Central, and Western States, which must be so deeply affected by 
any adjustment of a tariff to raise exclusively a revenue adequate to the necessary expenses 
of the government from duties on imports, a tariff bill believed to be nearly, if not wholly, 
sufficient for that purpose, was elaborated and amply discussed through a long series of weeks 
in both branches of the Legislature. 

" The great purpose for which the special session of Congress had been called was thus 
defeated by the exercise of the veto power. At the meetinsr of Congress, at the regular an- 
nual session, the majorities of both houses, not yielding to the discouragement of disappoint- 
ed hopes and baffled energies, undertook the task of raising, by impost duties, a revenue ad- 
equate to the necessities of the treasury, and to the fulfilment of the national obligations. 

" The process of gestation through which alone such a complicated system could be or- 
ganized necessarily consumed many months of time ; nor were the commUtees or the House ex- 
empted from severe reproach^ which Vie purchased presses of the executive chief a/re even yet cast- 
ing upon Congress^ vriVunU rebuke or restraint from him. The delays were occasioned by the 
patient and unwearied investigation of the whole subject by the appropriate committees. 

" As the period approaches when the so-called Compromise Tariff was to be consumma- 
ted, leaving the government without any revenue tariff sanctioned by the law, the pru- 
dence of Congress, without precipitating their decision upon the permanent system which 
they fondly hoped to establish, provided and sent to the President a temporary expedient, 
limited in its operation to the space of one month, during which, to avoid, as they thought, 
the possibility of a collision with the apprehended antipathies of the President, thev hkd 
suspended for the same month the distribution of the proceeds of the sales of public lands, 
which, by a previous law, was to take effect the day after the expiration of the compromise. 

" Not only was this most conciliatory measure contemptuously rejected, but, in total disre- 
gard of the avowed opinions of his own Secretary of the Treasury, concurring with those 
nearly unanimous of all the most eminent lawvers of the land, in solitary reliance upon the 
hesitating opinion of the Attorney-general, he has undertaken, not only to levy taxes to the 
amount of millions upon the people, but to prescribe regulations for its collection, and for 
ascertaining the value of imported merchandise, which the law had, in express terms, re- 
served for the legislative action of Congress. 

" And now, to crown this system of continual and unrelenting; exercise of executive legis- 
lation by the alternate gross abuse of constitutional power and bold assumption of powers ( 
never vested in him by any law, we come to the veto message referred by the House to this 
committee. 

" A comparative review of the four several vetoes which, in the course of fifteen months, 
have suspended the legislation of this Union, combined with that amphibious production, 
the reasons for approving and signing a bill, and at the same time striking, by judicial con- 
struction, at its most important enactment, Ulustraled by contemporaneous effusions of temper 
and of sentiment divulged at convivial festivals^ and obtruded upon the public eye by the fatal 
friendship of sycopha/nl privctte correspomen>ts, and stripped to its n,aked naJtmre by the repealed 
and daring assumption both of legislative and of judicial paioer^ would present anomalies of char- 
acter and condAict rarely seen upon earth. Such an investigation, though strictly within the 
scope of the instructions embraced in the reference to this committee, would require a vo- 
luminous report, which the scantiness of time will not allow, and which may not be neces- 
sary for maturing the judgment of the House upon the document now before them." 

After discussing at some length the President's message, and pronouncing 
the reasons assigned therein for the course taken by the executive as weak 
and insufficient, the report closes by saying that 

" They (the committee) perceive that the whole legislative power of the Union has been 
for the last fifteen months, with regard to the action of Congress upon measures of vital im- 
portance, in a state of suspended animation, strangled by ihsfi/oe times repeated stricture of 
the executive cord. They observe that, under these unexampled obstructions to the exercise 
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of their high and legitimate daties, Uiey have hitherto preserved the vwst respectful forbearance 
towards the executive chief ;{1) that while he has, time after time, annnlled, by the mere act of 
his will, their commission from the people to enact laws for the common welfare, Ihey have 
forborne even the expression of their reseiUment for these mtdtiplied insvlts avid injuries. They be- 
lieved they had a high destiny to fulfil, by administering to the people in the Ibrm of law reme- 
dies for the sufferiDgs which they had too long endured. The will of one man has frustrated 
all their labours, and prostrated all their powers. 7%e TnajorUy of the committee believe that the 
case has occurred^ in the annals of ov/r Unions contemplated by thejounders of tho Constttutionf by 
Hie graiU to Vie House of Representatives of the power to impeach the PresideTU of the United States ; 

BUT THEY ARE AWARE THAT THE RESORT TO THAT EXPEDIENT MIGHT, IN THE PRESENT CONDI- 
TION OP PUBLIC AFFAIRS, PROVE ABORTIVE. They sce that the irreconcilable difference of 
opinion and of action between the legislative and executive departments of the government 
is but sympathetic with the same discordant views and feelings among the people. To 
them alone the final issue of the.struggle must be left. 

" In the sorrow and mortification under the failure of all their labours to redeem the hon- 
our and prosperity of their country, it is a cheerful consolation to them that the termiTuUion of 
their own official exi^eTice is at hand; thai they are even now about to return to receive the sen- 
tence of their constituents upon themsehes; that the legislative power of the Union, crippled and 
disabled as it may now be^ is about to pass, renovated and revivified by the will of the people, 
into other hands, upon whom will devolve the task of providing that remedy for the public 
distempers which their own honest and agonizing energies have. in vain endeavoured to 
supplv. 

" The power of the present Congress to enact laws essential to the welfare of the people 
has been struck with apoplexy by the executive hand. Submission to his will is the only 
condition upon which he will permit them to act. For the enactment of a measure earnest- 
ly recommended by himself he forbids their action, unless coupled with a condition declared 
by himself to be a subject so totally different that he will not suffer them to be coupled in the 
same law. 

" With that condition Congress cannot comply. In this state of things he has assumed, 
as the committee fully belieire, the exercise of the whole legislative power to himself, and is 
levying millions of money upon the people without any authority oi law. 

" But the final decision of this question depends neither upon legislative nor executive, but 
upon judicial authority, nor can the final decision of the Supreme Court upon it be pronounced 
"before the close of the present Congress. ' 

" In the mean time, the abusive exercise of the constitutional power of the President to ar- 
rest the action of Congress upon measures vital to the welfare of the people, has wrought 
conviction upon the minds of a majority of the committee that the veto power itself must be 
restrained and modified by an amendment of the Constitution itself, a resolution for which 
they accordingly herewith respectfully report." 

The majority submitted with their report a resolution embracing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which provided that a majority of both houses might 
pass a bill which had been negatived by the President ; but it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say it shared the fate of the other amendments of similar character 
which were proposed at this and the previous session. 

Next turn we to Mr. Wilmer's report, which commenced as follows : 

" The undersigned, a member of the select committee to whom the objections of the Pres- 
ident to the bill entitled a bill < to provide revenue from imports, and to change and modify 
existing laws imposing duties on imports, and for other puiposes,''were referred, being una- 
ble to concur in the views of a majority of the committee, would assign some of the reasons 
which have influenced him in coming to a different conclusion. He cannot refrain from in- 
quiring for what purposes this committee has been raised, and protesting against the unpre- 
cedented and extraordinary course which a majority of the House of Representatives have 
determined to pursue on this occasion ; a course certainly opposed to all the established 
usages of our government, and, as the undersigned believes, in conflict with the provisions 
of the Constitution. The language of the Constitution is as follows : ' Every bill which shall 
have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before it becomes a law, 
be presented to the President oi the United States ; if he approves, he shall sign it ; but if not, 
he shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who 
shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If, after such 
reconsideration, two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, togeth- 
er with the objections, to the other House, by which it snail likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two thirds of that house, it shall become a law.' 

" The bill in question having passed both houses, was sent to the President, by whom it 
was returned to the House of Representatives, where it originated. Instead of proceeding 
(as the Constitution directs) ' to reconsider it,' the bill is laid on the table, and the Presi- 
dent's objections are referred to a select committee. In ordinary parliamentary proceedings, 
where a bill has passed either house of Congress, and a motion is made to reconsider the 
^me, pending such motion, the bill itself, li^ving once passed, is not before that house for 
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'Sny general purpose, and can only be l»rought again within the power of the House by a, 
.jrecoQsideration ol' the rote on its passage. A motion, therefore, to commit, to postpone, ot- 
to lay such bill cm the table, could not attain its object, and th^efbre could not be made. In 
this Case the bill had passed both houses, and could not again come under the action of 
either except by the expess provision of the Constitution. That provision is mandatoiy 
and explicit, ft prescribes the only legislative action which can take place on the Presib- 
dent's objections and the bill. The House is directed ' to enter the objections at large on tboir 
Journal, and proceed to reconsider it' (the bill). The question of reconsideration, Uierefbre, 
is raised by the Constitution. It is a reconsideration of the bill, not merely of the vote on its 
passage. It is the only question which is raised in reference to the bill, and k is one which 
the House is not at liberty to evade or suppress The objecticHis which the Constitution 
requires the President, if he does not approve, to assign, do no more than suspend the foiU, 
-which without them would become a law, and which, notwithstanding th«m, may become a 
law, if, on the reconsideration, which is not only permitted, but prescribed, it is 'approved 
i)y two thirds.' 

'' The Constitution, therefore, clearly contemplates that, when a biU is returned with ob- 
jections by the President, it shall be subjected to another vote. The importance attached to 
this requisition by the wise and patriotic framers of the Constitution may be inferred firom 
the provision, that ' in all such cases, the votes of both houses (^all be determined by yeas 
and nays.' 

" If the Federal executive had been invested with an absolute instead of a qualified veto, 
4here would have been no necessity for these pecautions to ensure a vote on the reconsider- 
ation. Congress are no more at liberty to fail or refuse to reconsider the bill returned with 
objections than the President would be to decline to approve or return it with his obj«cti<m8. 
The bill cannot be altered in any respect by one or both houses. The house to which it is 
^returned is not at libery to sqiarate the objections from the bill. They are to be entered on 
its journal, and the biU, if two thirds shall pass it, is to be sent, < together with the Objections, 
.•to the other house.' Before any bill can become a law, it must be 'presented to the Presi- 
dent.' If he approve it, it is a law. If he return it, he is bound to state his objections, and 
Oongress is not permitted to convert the qualified power of the executive to subject a bill to 
another direct vote on the yeas and nays into an unqualified and absolute veto, as they laay 
effectually do by refusing to proceed to the reconsideration, or by silently acquiescing in th« 
President's objections without another vote. The objections of a President operate as a 
check on the unconstitutional or inconsiderate legislation of a mere majority in the first in- 
stance, and the two thirds on the reconsideration are as effectual a check on the veto." 

[ He argued at lengdi the unconstitutioflnlity of the action of the House in the case, and 
showed that the whole was an attempt to control the Constitution by a mere party vote ; that 
4he committee was appointed merely to gratify their petty malice by a personal attack upon 
■the President. This last was the most innocent explanation which could be made of the 
jmatter.] 

" Uiider the speewus pretext of defending Congress from what is imagvned to be an aUaekm^ 
their constitwbional rights^ it is sought to strip the other departments of govenvment of powers whick 
the Constitution has confided to them^ to remove every constitutional ooStruetion tojthe orHtrary wiU 
4tf Congress^ to destroy tke efudUbrifuan of ow weUrCffiuidjered system of government^ and to aatume 
^tnlimited jurisdiction not only over the co-ordinate bramihes^ hut over ike states and tke people, 
Encouraged by the present embarrassed condition of the country and our public affairs, de- 
riving fresh political hopes from the general gloom and despondency which their own pro- 
-ceedings have cast over the Union, it is attempted to extort from the sufferings of the people, 
«ome sanction for the principles of government which their judgment has never failed to 
repudiate. The history of our government abounds in examples of conflicts betweoi the 
eeveral departments. It has sometimes happened that all the departments combined to over- 
throw the Constitution ; and but for the intelligence of the people, and the controlling power 
-of the suffrage in restoring the supremacy of the Constitution over the legislative, the ex- 
•ecutive, and the judiciary, such combinations must have been fatal to our institutions. 
Whfle it is the privilege and the duty of every citizen to arraign either departmwit of the 
government, or any public officer, for infidelity to the Constitution amd laws, it is neither 
"Wise, just, nor patriotic for one of those departments to impair the confidence which should 
subsist between the separate branches of the public service by fomenting prejudices and dis^ 
cord. They are all agents of the people. Their duties are prescribed by a law which ail 
acknowledge as supreme." 

[He showed conclusively that the power .which is miscalled the veto was always sure to 
be attacked by those whose interests wwe thwarted or prejudices shocked by its use. The 
attempts latelv made to break down the well-adjusted checks of the Constitution must be 
regaraed by all honest men and patriots with disappobation and dismay. The endeavour 
to abolish the veto i)ower was not seconded by a majority of the people, and was done solely 
to carry into execution schemes which the executive and the vast body of the nation deemed 
unwise and unconstitutional.] 

" To obtain the charter for a National Bank, when there are iew bcdd enough to believe 
that any prudent man wouM hazaid his capital or his confidence under the charter, or still 
farther to impoverish an already empty and indebted treasury, it is proposed to abolish, by 
amending the Constitution, or by revolution, one of the checks by which the executive de- 
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partment is authorized to arrest the uncohstitational measures of Congress. A double innoi^- 
Tation is meditated against the Constitution, and violence is invoked to annul one of its 
executive barriers, because it is an obstacle to the encroachments of the Legislature. 

" If the veto power, as^it is called, were abolished in the executive, it would remain in the - 
judiciary. Unconstitutional legislation might still be arrested there, and it would not be ia 
the power of two thirds to control the decisions of the Supreme Court. Hence it is, perhaps^ , 
that distrust has been recentlv so emphatically expressed as to the competencv of that court . 
to decide on questions which nave, unfortunately, arisen rs to the authority of the government . 
to collect any revenue since the 30th of June last. The objects of those who believe that cer-» 
tain measures of party policy are of more consequence than the present organization of our 
government, can only be partially accomplished by abrogating the veto bv the executive. 

" There remains, besides the veto of the judiciary, the veto of the people. All the powers 
of our government, into whatever hands they may be distributed, must be exercisecl under 
responsibility to the laws and to popular opinion. When a President returns a bill to either 
house of Congress with his objections, he is responsible to the law, to all penalties, and, lik» - 
every representative of a state or a district, he is responsible aKso to the people. These are 
the great checks of our system, and they are serving the most important end for which the; 
have been established when they restrain the licentious ambition which is checked only hy. 
coiistitutions, by laws, or by the popular will. 

''For the first time in the history of our institutions, they are exposed to a novel experi- 
ment. It is, nevertheless, one contemplated by the Constitution. It is to be tried under very 
-peculiar circumstances. It remains to be seen whether a Vice-president, called in the reg*- 
ular order of events to the chief executive office, can administer the government without a 
party pledged in advance to approve or to oppose his administration; or, in other wordSk.. 
whether the vigour and security of our government abides in the Constitution and laws ojf 
a mere party. Wiik regard to the constitutional convictions of ^present incumberU of the ex^ 
ecuUve office on some of the subjects to which they have been appliedy it is undoubtedly Prv£y thai- 
■ ihey were well known to those by whom he was Tumiinaied and elected to the second office of the gov^ 
ernment, and by many of whom he is nmo bitterly denounced for being what they in the eleciiom 
proclaimed him to be. With regard to the exercise of the veto power in this instance, a recur- 
rence to a few facts of public notoriety and recent date will enable an impartial judge to 
decide." 

[Mr. Gilmer commented on the cause which led to the extra session, namely, the disor- 
dered state of the finances. During the extra session, various means, among others a loaa 
of twelve millions, had been authorized. The Distribution Bill was passed with a provisiou 
without which it never could have received the executive sanction — namely, when the duties 
exceeded 20 per cent., the law should be suspended.] 

" The President, at the commencement oithe present session, apprized Congress that there 
would be a deficit in the treasury on the first of January of ^27,557 90. At a subsequent 
period he urged on Congress, in a special message, the inability of the treasury to meet de^ 
mands, the necessity of providing, by an increase of duties and other means, a sustainment 
for the government. He also recommended the repeal of the Distribution Bill, and pleMige of 
the land fund for the redemption of the public debt. Yet, though less than half of the loaik 
authorized by the act of 1841 had been taken, and though Congress was obliged to issue, at 
an early period of the session, over five millions of treasury notes in addition, < yet no reverme^ 
biU was reported till the 3d of June^ 1842, after Congress had been in session six months^ and wher^ 
the c&wnJbry was looking anximvsl/y for an aajowmm^ni^ " 

[He gave an impartial history of the course of action of Congress on both the small and 
great revenue bills. Congress Jhad persisted in coupling two measures ludicrously contrast-^ 
ed, the one an act to raise revenue by indirect taxation, the other an act to distribute revenue 
among the states ; disregarding the very conditions they had before prescribed in relation to 
the land fund, and imposing new burdens upon the people.] 

" Had they passed each measure separately, each would have rested on its own merits^ 
The persistence in their connexion demonstrated that one or both could not separately com- 
mand a majority. Congress were making use of the exigencies of the public treasury to 
extort a consent against the fixed convictions of the executive. 

" It would have been as proper, under the circumstances, for Congress to annex a charter 
for a bank, or a fiscal agent, or a fiscal corporation, as a condition precedent to a revenue 
bill, and to raise an issue with the President, or with their constituents, if such a bill had not 
received the executive sanction. 

" This was no issue between Congress and the President ; it was an abandonment, on the 
part of the majority of 1842, of acts committed by the same majority of 1841. The whole 
country felt an interest in the matter | they would examine it without bias, and applaud the 
administration. The true points at issue could not be concealed by an altercation between 
a party majority in Congress and the President. 

" The President has either assumed a power which does not belong to his office, or he has 
abused a power which does belong to it. It has not been denied that the power in questioD 
exists under the Constitution. Indeed, it has been proposed to abolish it by amendment. If 
it has been abused, it was done either corruptly and wantonly, or under an error of execu-» 
tive judgment. If there is evidence of the least corruption in the President's conduct, he 
i^ould be impeached. 
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"The power of impeachment has been confided to the House of Representatives. It is 
the duty, therefore, ot the majority who accuse the President, to arraign him under articles 
of impeachment before the Senate, if they believe him to be guilty of any impeachable of- 
fence. If he has neither assumed power, nor abused it corruptly, then the issue dwindles to 
a mere question of who is right as to a measure of policy. 

" He believed that Congress, not the President, erred in opinion. But on a review of facts 
and circumstances, the country would be able to judge which had erred. The executive is a co* 
ordinate branch of the government, and he is under no obligation to approve every bill passed 
by Congress. On the reverse, he is commanded by the Constitution to return o^ bills with 
his objections which he may not approve. Congress will be blamed for refusing to pass a 
bill for revenue, because they could not force the President to approve of certain measures ; 
thus endeavouring to compel him to violate the obligations of his oath and moral duty. 

" What, then, is the issue 1 It is not whether the j[)ower exercised by the President is a law- 
ful power. Its existence is conceded by the proposition to abolish it. It is not whether that 
power has been corruptly abused. It is believed that the majority are guilty of culpable 
neglect of duty in not impeaching. It is not whether the states shall have the land fund. It 
is not whether the United States shall have a revenue. But it is whether this government 
shall have revenue, and the states shall have the land fund in a particular form of legislation^ 
which Congress have resolved at all hazards to persevere in : a form of legislation resorted 
to, first to coerce the votes of Congress, and persisted in to coerce the executive by putting^ 
the treasury under duress." 

The remainder of this document, from whtali we have made these copious extracts, con-^ 
tained proof that the course of Congress had Seen factious and extraordinary, sustained the 
just action of the executive, and protested a^^ainst any organic alterations of the sacred char«» 
ter which united us as a nation. 

From Mr. Ingersoll's Report we make the following extracts :. 

« Free government depends on constitutional checks ; otherwise. Democracy is despotism* 
Each house of Congress has an absolute negative upon the other. The American judi- 
ciary exercises power to annul laws. The Union and the states respectively, in some in- 
stances, nullify each other's legislation ; the sovereign arbiter, being the people, never yet, 
in more than nfly years' prosperous experience, failing to interpose their political omnipo:. 
tence, peaceably, intelligibly, aiid for the gener^ welfare. In addition to these fundamental 
principles, which are the conservative bases of our free institutions, the Constitution of 
the United States requires the executive magistrate, if he disapproves an act of Congress, 
to return it, with his objections, to its authors, and call upon them to reconsider before it caa 
become a law. JJiere is no veto^ as is too often stipposed, either in the ivord or the spirit of the 
Constitution, but mere avihorUy for executive reference to legislative reconsideration. Unfounded 
resemblance has been ignoranUy supposed between this American provision for deliberation to prevent 
error of passion and precipitancy, and the absolute inhibition of the Roman or tiie modem royal 
veto. There is no resernblance whatever between them. They are as unlike as free and absolute 
government ; as unlike as the Polish veto, which allowed every member of a single branch 
of Legislature, without reason, to repudiate any of its proceedings by his single and solitary 
voice. Equally imfounded is it to suppose, as ignorafice of their operations frequently does, that 
the monarchs of FVance /md England are not absolute enough to tise t^ veto. They use U every 
. da/y — orye of them, in the exclusive right of initiating aU legislation, and both of them by the vaster 
means of eosecutive injtuenice. What has been passionately stigmatized as the one-man power in^ 
this cov/ntry is, in principle, the same thing as the separation of Congress into two bodies to correct 
the errors of each other ; though muck less powerful, because the power of a majority, by a single 
vote in either house, is absolute, while that of the executive is merely suspensive and subordinate^ 
. Had all the members of the House of Representatives voted on the Tarifi* Bill, it would hav» 
.been either carried or lost by one vote, and that the casting vote of the speaker. There is 
much of one-man power in all free governments." 

*********** 

" The President has communicated his objections to an act of Congress, against which 
numbers so large in both houses voted as to prove beyond doubt that it is extremely ob* 
jectionable, and which we, in common with every one of those large numbers, representing,, 
as we have every reason to believe, the wishes of a large majority of the American people,, 
conscientiously deem unwise, unjust, and, as many think, unconstitutional. T%e Presidents 
objections are contained in a respectful menage, temperate in tone,persuasive in argument, and de--^ 
veloping topics which we believe loiU meet with popular acceptance. Of the several messages ot 
the same kind, drawn from Mr. Tyler by this Congress, candour and history will acknowl- 
edge, we think, that the last is the best, in all the merits of reason, diction, and temper. The 
Constitution g^ves him the right which his conscience enjoins him to exercise. AUowing^ 
the chief magistrate, therefore, what every President is entitled to, and has enjoyed on such 
occasions, simply to speak and act for himself, the next step, according to the Constitution 
and uniform practice, should have been forthwith to take the votes of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which would undoubtedly have shown that the President is sustained by very 
nearly, if not quite a majority." 

*********** 

" T%e objection is equaJJy well taken to the monstrous misappUamee of the lands and impost in. 
the same bitt^—pemido^ to fair legisUUion a/nd orderly government. Armies and navies unpaid* 

Go 
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Sot months, disbanded and dismantled, not for lack of revenue, but through party passion ; 
Congress, without their own favourite compensation, putting fetters and votes on all the 
-operations of government, betray a spirit of petulant self-denial the couutedeit of self-gov- 
ernment. A member of this committee imprecates executive counteraction, by putting the 
whole country, stripped and scourged, to the torture of trial who can longest bear the agonies 
^f destitution ; thus poisoning the very wells of public sentiment, arousing ruthless, revolu- 
tionary counteraction, if the people are not wiser than some of their representatives. Party, 
van element and help of patriotism, may be prostituted to- anarchical dissension. The under- 
vsigned trust that revolutionary views are not common in Congress, as we feel sure that they 
^are net acceptable to the people." 

" It has been said, in the course of indigTUint harangues, that there is not only no money, brtt no 
Tato to raise it; omd the ehief Tiiagtstrate, like aprofligaite of Great BrUain, collects revetme vrithotU 
ZatD. Party wish did, perhaps, beget mistaken impression to that effect, to which mere profes- 
sional opinion gave colour. But rtvaJbwre consideration, and the true philosophy of interpretation, 
satisfy the undersigned, and they believe the most distinguished jurists of &e country, that it is 
^umfminded apprehSision to think that Congress ever could have intended, by atvy Ojd or omission, to 
"ieave government loithout aHmentfor its subsistence. This important question will be settled 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, in whom the undersigned, with the great body 
oi the American people, without distinction of party, repose confidence. The aspersion d 
that tribunal, inferred from English history, is not only unjust disparagement, but inaccurate 
Irtstorical recollection. Even the twelve jucjes of England never did, as has been said, im- 
worthily submit to royal dictation ; but many o{ them, although their tenure of office, sala- 
:ries, and perhaps lives, depended on the king's pleasure, manfully resisted his rapacious 
will. In the United States, the public money, which the President is anxious to raise by 
3aw, through the ordinary means, could not be employed in his profligate indulgences in 
•war, or other offensive application ; and we trust that the judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in no way dependant on the executive, whenever they come to the solemn ad- 
judication of this vital question, will deal with it as they did at their late session with another, 
•which probably provoked the unjust imputation on their rectitude — treating this questicMi 
r'cf impost as they did that of slavery, with integrity and independence." 

*********** 

" The undersigned cannot believe that Congress will adjourn without enacting a law for 
9revenue. They will not afford the President so great a triumph. The public distemper is so 
■ easily remediable, that those in power never cam amswer to the corwnvuniiy for longer failing to op- 
j>ly the remedy. The majority is not responsible, nor the President, nor even the Senate. The 
Mouse of Representatives ts exdusively the national pwrse-bearer. By the majority of that house 
;8hould be annually replenished and arranged its receipts and issues, as the report of the ma- 
jority of this committee argues. Most or the troubles experienced by the present and penul- 
timate administrations, including the overthrow of the latter, are attributable to supereroga- 
tory efforts, beyond executive duty, to repair disordered finances, disoidered by ill-judged and 
calamitous acts of Congress. Tne people wiU hold the majority of the House of BepresSuaiives 
responsible for this their appropriate and chief office. It is disrepwteNe to them that restoration so 
>easy has been so long deferrea. 

**No country in the world has such resources and facilities for revenue. One year's ad- 
ministration m such laws as Congress should enact, would draw from the inexhausfifaie 
means, the labour, the ingenuity, tbSe commerce, the manufactures, and the public lands <^ 
^he United States, superabundant income. But, as with the fatal distribution of surplus 
revenue among the states distress and demoralization began, so are they continued by the 
isame egregious impolicy, insisting on alms — giving a pittance of land sales to the states. 
fThe undersigned discern, with deep disa]^roval, that ^le report of the majority of this com- 
mittee, in conformity to the votes of its chairman, strenuously argues distribution of the pub- 
lic lands to pay the debts of the states. This is not the occasion to develop the dangers of 
ihat much-condemned scheme. In preference for another and much better, nearly all Con- 
gress coincide in opinion with the President and the people, viz., that immediate relief would 
proceed from a moderate, discriminating, permanent tariff. Why is it not a law 7 Why 
may it not be at once % Who hinders it 7 Is party passion to prevail, or magnanimous pa- 
triotism % The undersigned will not doubt, even though, perhaps, doomed to disa][^ointment. 

" This mortal issue, S" cast by Congress upon an injured, insulted, oppressed, and outraged 
people, may return with dread responsibility, with deep damnation, to plague the inventors 
of such mischief. Those we act with are ready to go forth and be tried by the country, in 
-full confidence of popular justice. Others will determine for themselves, and for us too, as 
we are but a minority. Tfe report of the majority proposes n^tMng but that the President be as- 
sailed, and the Constitution assailed ; the President impeached tcithout trial, the country dishonotired 
in him, for exercising, almost under Congressional duress, am umquestio7ial?le and muck-cherished 
jfoioer, dear to a noble people, whichitts the wildest dream of excited party to suppose that the people 
wiU eoer suffer to be struck from the Constitution. Meantime, what is to be done 1 Are Cott- 
£^ress to call out more vetoes 1 

" Like barbarous nations, worshipping demoniac creatures of their own malignant ima- 
^ning, are we all to be sacrificed lo the evil genii of discord and despair 1 Are distraction 
-and inaction to minister furious and dreadful redress % The undetsigned rdy on popular 
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Providence, which in several trials has, with the smiles of Heaven, overruled whatever 
perils have beset our till now thoughtful country. No Grod of battles is invoked to our 
rescue. Deprecating such shocking profanation, we huo^bly trust that no battle or blood- 
shed, no civil war or massacre, is the only umpirage to determine for rational freemen the 
simple question whether they will support or repudiate the government of their own creation. 
We do not despair. We do not fear that savage infatuation will cast away for future scorn 
4he present admiration and refuge of the world." 

But the firmness of the President triumphed. Congress did not adjourn 
•without providing a revenue, though doubtless there were many who would 
have been well pleased, by so doing, to stop the wheels of the government, 
And thus drive those at the head of the administration to abandon their high 
places. The Revenue Bill was passed without the distribution clause, and the 
President instantly and cheerfully signed it, thus scattering to the winds the 
allegation that he was hostile to a tariff. Is it not somewhat strange, that while 
competitors are springing up in all directions among members of Congress for 
the honour of having saved this bill, no credit, no applause is bestowed on him 
who not only saved it by the intrepidity of his course, but gave vitality to it by 
hi% signature ; and who also saved the proceeds of the land sales from a diver- 
sion which would have been most injurious to the credit of the country ? Surely 
the rage of partisan madness and party prejudice has now had time to cool and 
abate, and the conduct qf the President in the tariff controversy cannot but be 
looked upon with approbation by all who will reflect calmly upon the manner in 
which it was carried on on the part of Congress. The question of the disposal 
of the proceeds from the public lands now remains where it was left by the 
Whig Congress in September, 1841 ; and, in the mean time, they will, doubt- 
less, like the other means and resources of the country, be applied to its wants. 
To the people it can be of little advantage indeed, that what is paid to them on 
the score of distribution, should be again drawn from them in the shape of 
/duties upon imports which they are compelled to consume. Distribution cannot 
he in any wise beneficial unless it is absolute, and that can only be when a 
rate of duties that shall not be oppressive shall be found sufficient for the sup- 
port of a prudent and economical administration of the government. 

Notwithstanding that the Revenue Bill was passed, divested of its incon- 
gruous and objectionable feature of distribution, the extraordinary and unprece- 
•dented action of the House upon his message returning it, involving, as it did, 
«o much, not only of disrespect, but of indignity and abuse towards the Presi- 
dent, could not be permitted to pass by in silence. He felt it due, not only to 
himself, but to the high station he occupied, to the American people whose 
representative he was, that such an attack upon the undoubted constitutional 
powers of the executive department by one branch of the legislative arm of the 
' government, should be met as it became both him and them ; and on the 30th 
of August he sent to the House of Representatives the following earnest, elo- 
<}uent, and solemn protest against their proceedings : 

^* Tbtke Htmae of JRepreserUaHves : 

** Bv the Constitution of the United States, it is provided that ' every bill which shall have 
passed the House of Representatives and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be pre- 
««Ated to the President of the United States ; if he approve, he shall sign it; but if not, he 
•shall return it, with his objections, to that house in which it shall have originated, who shall 
•mner the objections at laiige upon the journal, and proceed to reconsider it.' 

" In strict compliance with the positive obligation thus imposed upon me by the Constitution, 
mot having been able to bring myself to approve a bill which originated in the House of 
JEtepresentatives, entitled ' An act to provide revenue from imports, and for other purposes,' 
I returned the same to the House, with my objections to its becoming a law. These ob- 
jections, which had entirely satisfied my mind of the great impolicy, S not the unconstitu- 
■tionality of the measure, were presented in the most respectful, and even deferential terms. I 
would not have been so far foigetful of what was due from one department of the govern- 
ment to another as to have intentionally employed, in my official intercourse with the 
House, any language that could be, in the slightest degree, offensive to those to whom it 
was addressed. If, in assigning my objections to the bill, I had so far forgotten what was 
<due to the House of Representatives as to impugn its motives in passing the bill, I should 
!0we, not only to that House, but to the country, my most profound apol<^. Such depart- 
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ure from propriety is, however, not complained of in any proceeding which the House has 
adopted. It has, on the contrary, been expressly made a subject of remark, and almost of 
complaint, that the language in which my dissent was couched was studiedly guarded and 
cautious. 

** Such being the character of the official communication in question, I confess I was 
wholly unprepared for the course which has been pursued in regard to it. In the exercise 
of the power to regulate its own proceedings, the House, for the first time, it is believed, in 
the history of the government, thought proper to refer the message to a select committee of 
its own body, for the purpose Tas my respect for the House would have compelled me to in- 
fer) of deliberately weighing tne objections urged against the bill by the executive, with a 
view to its own judgment upon the question of the final adoption orrejectionof the measure, 

" Of the temper and feelings in relation to myself of some of the members selected for the 
performance or this duty, I have nothing to say. That was a matter entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the House of Representatives. But that committee taking a different view of its 
duty from that which I should have supposed had led to its creation, instead of confining 
itself to the objections urged against the bill, availed itself of the occasion formally to arraiga 
the President for others of his acts since his induction into office. In the absence of all 
proof, and, as I am bound to declare, against all law or precedent in parb'amentary proceeds 
ings, and, at the same time, in a manner which would be difficult to reconcile with the com- 
I ity hitherto sacredly observed in the intercourse between independent and co-ordinate de- 
partments of the government, it has assailed my whole official conduct, without a shadow of 
a pretext for such assault ; and, stopping short of impeachment, has charged me, neverthe* 
less, with ofiences declared to deserve impeachment. 

" Had the extraordinary report which the committee thus made to the House been permit* 
ted to remain without the sanction of the latter, I should not have uttered a regret or com- 
plaint upon the subject. But, unaccompanied as it is by any particle of testimony to sup» 
port the charges it contains, without a deliberate examination, almost without any discus- 
sion, the House of Representatives have been pleased to adopt it as its own, and thereby to 
become my accuser before the country and before the world. The high character of such 
an accuser, the gravity of the charges which have been made, and the judgment pronounced 
against me by the adoption of the report upon a distinct and separate vote of the House^ 
leave me no alternative but to enter my solemn protest against the proceeding, as unjust to 
myself as a man, as an invasion of my. constitutional powers of chief magistrate of the 
Ainerican people, and as a violation, in my person, of rights secured to every citizen by 
the laws and the Constitution. That Constitution has intrusted to the House or Represent- 
atives the sole power of impeachment. Such impeachment is required to be tried before the 
most august tribunal known to our institutions. 

" The Senate of the United States, composed of the representatives of the sovereignty of 
the states, is converted into a hall of justice; and, in order to ensure the strictest observance 
of the rules of evidence and of legal procedure, the Chief-justice of the United States, the 
highest judicial functionary of the land, is required to preside over its deliberations. In the 
presence of such judicatory, the voice of faction is presumed to be silent, and the sentence 
of guilt or innocence is pronounced under the most solemn sanctions of religion, of honour^ 
and of law. To such a tribunal does the Constitution authorize the House of Representa- 
tives to carry up its accusations against any chief of the executive department whom it may 
believe to be guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors. Before that tribunal the accused 
is confronted with his accusers, and may^ demand the privilege, which the justice of the 
common law secures to the humblest citizen, of a full, patient, and impartial inquiry into 
the facts, upon the testimony of witnesses rigidly examined, and deposing in the face of 
day. If such a proceeding had been adopted towards me, unjust as I should certainly have 
regarded it, I should, I trust, have met, with a becoming constancy, a trial as painful as it 
would have been undeserved. I would have manifested, by a profound submission to the 
laws of my country, my perfect faith in her justice ; and, relying on the purity of my mo- 
tives and the rectitude of my conduct, should have looked forward with confidence to a tri- 
umphant refutation in the presence of that country, and by the solemn judgment of such a 
tribunal, not only of whatever charges might have been formally preferred against me, but 
of all the calumnies of which I have hitherto been the unresisting victim. As it is, I have 
) been accused without evidence, and condemned without a hearing. As far as such proceed^ 
ings can accomplish it, I am deprived of public confidence in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, and denied even the boast of a good name — a name transmitted to me from a pa- 
triot father, prized as my proudest inheritance, and carefully preserved for those who are to 
come after me, as the most precious of all earthly possessions. I am not only subjected to 
imputations afiecting my character as an individual, but am charged with ofiences against 
the country so grave and so heinous as to deserve public disgrace and disfranchisement. I 
am charged with violating pledges which I never gave ; and because I execute what I be- 
lieve to be the law, with usurping powers not conferred by law ; and, above all, with using 
the powers conferred upon the President by the Constitution from corrupt motives and for 
unwarrantable ends. And these charges are made without any particle of evidence to sus- 
tain them, and, as I solemnly affirm, without any foundation in truth. 

*' Why is a proceeding of this sort adopted at this time ^ Is the occasion for it found in 
the fact that, having been elected to the second office under the Constitution by the free and. 
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voluntary sufirages of the people, I have succeeded to the first, according to the express pro- 
visions of the fuodamentai law of the same people 1 It is true that the succession of the 
Vice-president to the chief magistracy has never occurred belbre, and that all prudent and 
patriotic minds have looked on this new trial of the wisdom and stability of our institutions 
with a somewhat anxious concern. I have been made to feel too sensibly the difficulties of 
my unprecedented position, not to know all that is intended to be conveyed in the reproach i 
cast upon a President without a party. But I found myself placed in this most responsible 
45tation by no usurpation or contrivance of my own. I was called to it, under Providence, 
by the supreme law of the land, and the deliberately-declared will of the people. It is by 
these, the people, that I have been clothed with the high powers which they have seen fit to 
confide to their chief executive, and been charged with the solemn responsibility under which 
those powers are to be exercised. It is to them I hold myself answerable, as a moral agent, 
for a free and conscientious discharge of the duties which they have imposed upon me. It 
is not as an individual merely that I am now called upon to resist the encroachment of un- 
constitutional power. I represent the executive authority of the people of the United States ; * 
and it is in their name (whose mere agent and servant I am, and whose will, declared in 
their fundamental law, I dare not, even were I inclined, to disobey^ that I protest against 
every attempt to break down the undoubted constitutional power of this department, without 
^solemn amendment of the fundamental law. 

" I am determined to uphold the Constitution in this, as in other respects, to the utmost of 
my ability, and in defiance of all personal consequences. What may happen to an individ- 
ual is of little importance ; but the Constitution of the country, or any ot its great and clear 
j)rinciples and provisions, is too sacred to be surrendered, under any circumstances what- 
ever, by those who are charged with its protection and delience. Least of all should he be 
held guiltless who, placed at the head of one of the great departments of the government, 
should shrink from the exercise of its unquestionable authority on the most important occa- 
sions ; and should consent, without a struggle, to efface all the barriers so carefully created 
by the people to control and circumscribe the powers confided to their various agents. It 
may be desirable, as the majority of the House of Representatives has declared it is, that no 
such checks upon the will of the Legislature should be suffered to continue. This is a mat- 
ter for the people and the states to decide ; but, until they shall have decided it, I shall feel 
myself bound to execute, without fear or favour, the law as it has been written by our pred- 
ecessors. 

** I protest against this whole proceeding of the House of Representatives, as ex parte and 
extra judicial. I protest against it, as subversive of the common right of all citizens to be 
condemned only upon a fair and impartial trial, according to law and evidence, before the 
country. I protest against it, as destructive of all the comity of intercourse between the 
departments of this government, and destined, sooner or later, to lead to conflicts fatal to the 
peace of the country and the integrity of the Constitution. I protest against it, in the name 
of that Constitution, which is not only my own shield of protection and defence, but that of 
every American citizen, I protest against it, in the name of the people, by whose will I 
stand where I do, and by whose authority I exercised the power which I am charged with 
Iiaving usurped, and to whom I am responsible for the firm and faithful discharge, accord- 
ing to my own convictions of duty, of the high stewardship confided to me by them. I pro- 
test against it, in the name of all regulated liberty, and all limited government, as a proceed- 
ing tending to the utter destruction of the checks and balances of the Constitution, and the y 
accumulating in the hands of the House of Representatives, or a bare majority of Congress, 
for the time being, an uncontrolled and despotic power. And I respecti'uUy ask that this, 
my protest, may be entered upon the journal of the House of Representatives, as a solemn 
and formal declaration, for all time to come, of the injustice and unconstitutionality of such 
a proceeding. 

"John Tyler. 

" Washington, Augast 30, 1842." 

Other occurrences, of too great importance to be left unnoticed, took place du- 
ring this session. The great work of pacification, peculiarly the result of the 
labours of this administration, which has adjusted in terms honourable to both 
nations, all the difiSculties so long subsisting between this country and Great 
Britain, and threatening more than once to involve them in open hostility, must 
not be overlooked. It is but bare justice to the President to say, that in the ne- 
gotiation of the various and complicated provisions of the recent treaty, his sug- 
gestions and advice were frequently of the most important character, and much 
facilitated the labours of the distinguished citizen who carried on the negotia- 
tions on the part of tbe United States ; and that to those suggestions, and to 
the readiness with which he devoted himself to the task of assisting in the re- 
moval of difficulties, and to the constant, steady, and firm support which he 
rendered to the American representative, may justly be attributed the success 
vrhich attended the negotiation. This will not be understood as detracting in 
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the least from the labour and praise which so justly belong to the unwearieJ 
and most able efforts of the Secretary of State. It is but an iteration of the ac* 
knowledgments he himself has publicly made of the great assistance afforded 
him by the President. In truth, no one acquainted with the multifarious opera- 
tions of this goremment expects the President, on any occasion, to do more 
than preside over them — lay down the principles on which they are to be con- 
ducted, and supervise their execution. The secretary of the proper depart- 
ment does the rest, and if it be done with ability, an evidence is afforded to the 
cotmtry that in administering the government, the President has selected com- 
petent agents. By this treaty, a controversy respecting our Northeastern 
Boundary, which, on one occasion, had nearly kindled into war, and which had 
baffled all former efforts for its adjustment, has been settled to the mutual satis- 
faction of the states directly interested in the territory in dispute. Th^ United 
States has acquired a strip of land on the northern boundary of New- York and 
Vermont, upon which a fortification had been commenced of vital importance to- 
the defence of that frontier. The right of navigating the channel of St. John,, 
and of other straits exclusively within the British territory, has been guaran- 
tied, and a reciprocal provision for the delivery of fugitives from justice, so long 
refused by Great Britain, has been made, by which our northern and north- 
western borders will be relieved from the hordes of felons who made them their 
refuge, and by which the hope of impunity, heretofore held out to criminals^ 
from our territory, is extinguished. This is, in itself, a great triumph of law^ 
order, and justice, over licentiousness and crime. The hardy pioneer of the 
frontiers now shares with his fellow-citizens the protection of his government^ 
and his life and property will no longer be held or enjoyed at the will of ma- 
rauders and incendiaries. 

In Florida, the mortifying, and, at times, disgraceful war, which for so many 
years had been carried on, and which had so many times been announced as 
concluded, was now really and finally brought to a close ; and the success of 
our forces under the gallant Worth and his associates, in an unceasing warfare 
upon the hostile Indians, had so reduced their numbers and disheartened those 
who remained, that the security of the territory justified what humanity demand- 
ed, a pacification. A miserable contest, which was unworthy the name of a 
war on the part of this nation, has been terminated. The sluices of reckless 
and unbounded expenditure, which had so long poured forth their torrents from 
the public treasury in boundless profusion, have been closed. Strict accounta- 
bility and rigid economy have been enforced, and this drain upon the resources 
of the country has been dried up, as it is hoped, forever. Upon the announce- 
ment from the proper authorities that the few Indians who remained were finally 
willing to sue for peace, the President transmitted the following message to 
Congress, recommending that measures be taken, by the holding out a sufficient 
reward as an inducement, to procure an armed settlement of the country — the 
best possible security against farther outbreaks on the part of the Indians, and 
the only safe and certain means of ensuring its occupation by our citizens : 

•* Washington, May 10, 1842. 

" The season for active hostilities in Florida having nearly terminated, my attention has 
necessarily been directed to the course of measures to be pursued hereafter in lelation to the 
few Indians yet remaining in that territory. Their number is believed not to exceed two 
hundred and forty, of whom there are supposed to be about eighty warriors, or males capa- 
ble of bearing arms. The farther pursuit of these miserable beings by a large military force 
seems to be as injudicious as it is unavailing. The history of the last year's campaign in 
Florida has satisfactorily shown that, notwithstanding the vigorous and incessant operations 
of our troops, which cannot be exceeded, the Indian mode of warfare, their dispersed condi- 
tion, and the very smallness of their numbers, which increases the difficulty of finding them 
in the abundant and almost inaccessible hiding-places of the territory, render any farther at>- 
tempt to subdue them by force impracticable, except by the employment of the most expen- 
sive means. The exhibition of force, and the constant effort to capture and destroy them, 
of course places them beyond the reach of overtures to surrender. It is believed by the dis- 
tinguished officer in command there, that a different system should now be pursued to attain 
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Ae endre rttmnral of all the Indians in Florida. And he recommends that hostilities should 
eease, unless the renewal of them be rendered necessary by new aggressions ; that oommn^ 
nioations should be opened by means of the Indians with him to induce them to a peacefoi 
and voluntary suirender ; and that the military operations should hereafter be directed to the 
protection of the inhabitants. 

^^ These views are corroborated by the governor of the territory, by many of its most in-r 
telligent citizens, and by numerous officers of the army who have served and are still ser* 
ving in that region. 

" Mature reflection has satisfied me that these recommendations are sound and just. And 
I rejoice that, consistently with duty to Florida, I may indulge my desire to promote the* 
great interests of humanity, and extend the reign of peace and g(x>d-will, by terminating 
the unhappy warfare that has so long been carried on there, and, at the same time, gratr 
ify my anxiety to reduce the demands upon the treasury by curtailing the extraordinary 
expenses which have attended the contest. I have, therefore, authorized the colonel in com* 
mand there, as soon as he shall deem it expedient, to declare that hostilities against the In- • 
dians have ceased, and that they will not be renewed, unless provoked and rendered indis* 
pensable by new outrages on their part; but that neither citizens nor troops are to be re- 
strained £rom any necessary and proper acts of self-defisnce against any attempts to molest them*. 
He is instructed to open communications with those yet remaining, and endeavour, by all 
practicable means, to persuade them to consult their true Interests by joining their brethrea 
at the West. And directions have been given for establishing a cordon, or line of protection^ 
for the inhabitants by the necessary number of troops. 

" But, to render this system of protection effectual, it is essential that settlements of our citi- 
zens should be made within the fine so established, and that they should be armed, so as to be- 
ready to repel any attack. In order to afford inducements to such settlements, I submit to the^ 
consideration of Consress the propriety of allowing a reasonable quantity of land to the head 
of each family that shall permanently occupy it, and of extending the existing provisions 
on that subject, so as to permit the issue of rations for the subsistence of the skiers for one 
year. And, as few of them will probably be provided with arms, it would be expedient to 
authorize tiiie loan of muskets and the deUvery of a proper quantity of cartridges, or of pow-^ 
der and baUs. By such means, it is to be hoped that a hardy population will soon occupjr 
the rich soil of the frontiers of Florida, who will be as capable as willing to defend them- 
selves and their homes, and thus relieve the government from anxiety or expense for their 
protection. John Tyler." 

In pursuance of the recommendations contained in the foregoing, Congress^ 
passed the law authorizing the armed occupation of that territory, and giving 
to settlers a quarter section of land upon the condition of residence for a cer* 
tain period ; and it is matter for no little gratification that a contest which has- 
so long baffled our arms is now brought to an end, and a country, lately the 
scene of continual slaughter and outrage, now likely to be speedily settled by 
a hardy and industrious population. 

Early in this year the disturbances which had been some time brewing ia 
Rhode Island, and the history of which is fresh in the recollection of all, be* 
gan to assume a formidable and alarming appearance. Open hostilities between 
the two parties seemed on the verge of commencement, and the established , 
and, by the Constitution, recognised authorities of the state felt compelled to 
call upon the government of the United States for support and assistance ia 
the rebellion which had even then broken out. A commission, consisting of 
three eminent citizens of that commonwealth, was despatched by Governor 
King to Washington, to lay the state of their affairs before the President, and 
to demand that aid from the General Government which was guarantied to all 
the states by the compact which binds them together. Upon the proper repre-> 
sentation of the condition of things in Rhode Island by the gentlemen, the 
President promptly despatched, in answer to the communication which they 
piresented from the executive of their state, the following firm and determined 
letter to Governor King : 

" Tb his Excellency the Chvemor of Rhode IsUmd: 
" Sir— Your letter, dated the 4th instant, was handed me on Friday by Mr. Whipple, who^ 
in company with Mr. Francis and Mr. Potter, called upon me on Saturday, and f^aced me^ 
both verbally and by writing, in possession of the prominent facts which have led to the 
present unhappy condition of things in Rhode Island : a state of things which every lover of 
peace and good order must deplore. I shall not adventure the expression of an opinion upon 
those questions of domestic policy which seem to have given rise to the unfortunate contro* 
versies between a portion of the citizens and the existing government of the state. They are 
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questions of municipal regulation, the adjustment of which belongs exclusively to the people 
of Rhode Island, and with which this government can have nothing to do.- For the regula- 
tion of my conduct in any interposition which I may be called upon to make between the 
Government of a state and any portion of its citizens who may assail it with domestic vio- 
lence, or may be in actual insurrection against it, I can only look to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, which plainly declare the obligations of the executive department, 
und leave it no aUemoMve as to the course U shall pursue. 

" By the fourth section of the fourth article of the Constitution of the United States, it is 
provided that the United States shall guaranty to every state in this Union a republican form 
cf government, and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and on the application of 
the Legislature, or executive when the Legislature cannot be convened, against domestic vio- 
ience. And by the act of Congress, approved on the 28th of February, 1796, it is declared 
that, in case of an insurrection in any state against the government thereof ^ it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, upon application of the Legislature of such state, or 
of the executive when the Legislature cannot be convened, to call forth such number of the 
militia of any other state or states as may be applied for, as he may judge sufficient to sup- 
press such insurrection. B^ the third section oi the same act, it is provided that, whenever 
It may be necessary, in the judgment of the President, to use the military force hereby di- 
rected to be called forth, the President shall forthwith, by proclamation, command such in- 
«urgents to disperse, and retire peaceably to their respective abodes within a reasonable time. 

" By the act of March 3, 1807, it is provided * that in all cases of insurrection or obstruc- 
tion to the laws, either of the United States or any individual state or territory, where it is 
lawful for the President of the United States to call forth the militia for the purpose of sup- 
pressing such insurrection, or of causing the laws to be duly executed, it shall oe lawful for 
Aim to employ, for the same purposes, such part of the land or naval force of the United 
States as shall be judged necessary, having first observed all the prerequisites of the law in 
that respect.* 

*' This is the first occasion, so far as the government of a state and its people are concern- 
ed, on which it has become necessary to consider of the propriety of exercising these high 
«nd most important constitutional and legal functions, ^y a careful consideration of the 
above-recited acts of Congress, your excellency will not fail to see that no power is vested 
in the executive of the United States to anticipate insurrectionary movements against the 
government of Rhode Island, so as to sanction the interposition of the military authority, but 
that there must be an actual insurrection, manifested by lawless assemblages of the people, 
or otherwise, to whom a proclamation may be addressed, and who may be required to be- 
take themselves to their respective abodes. I have, however, to assure your excellency that, 
^should the time arrive (and my fervent prayer is that it may never come) when an insurrec- 
tion shall exist against the government oi Rhode Island, and a requisition shall be made 
upon the executive of the United States to furnish that protection which is guarantied to 
each state by the Constitution and laws, I shall not be found to shrink from the per- 

PORMANCE OF A DUTY WHICH, WHILE IT WOULD BE THE MOST PAINFUL, IS AT THE SAME TIME 

rrHE MOST IMPERATIVE. I havc also to say that, in such a contingency, the executive could 
not look into real or supposed defects of the existing government, in order to ascertain wheth- 
er some other plan of government proposed for adoption was better suited to the wants and 
more in accordance with the wishes or any portion of her citizens. To throw the executive 
power of this government into any such controversy would be to make the President the 
armed arbitrator between the people of the different states and their constituted authorities, 
and might lead to a usurped power, dangerous alike to the stability of the state governments 
and the liberties of the people. 

" It will be my duty^ on the coTttrary, to respect the requisitions of that government which has been 
recognised as the existing govenvment of the state through all time past^ until I shaU be advised^ in 
regular manner, that it has been altered and abolished, and another substituted in its place^ by legal 
and peaceable proceedings, adopted and pursued by the authorities and people of the stale. 

" Nor can I readily bring myself to believe that any such contingency will arise as shall 
render the interference of this government at all necessary. The people of the State of Rhode 
Island have been too long distinguished for their love of order and of regular government to 
rush into revolution in order to obtain a redress of grievances, real or supposed, which a 
government under which their fathers lived in peace would not in due season redress. No 
portion of her people will be willing to drench her fair fields with the blood of their own 
brethren, in order to obtain a redress of grievances which their constituted authorities can- 
not, for any length of time, resist, if properly appealed to by the popular voice. None of 
them will be willing to s6t an example, in the bosom of this Union, of such frightful disor- 
der, such needless convulsions of society, such danger of life, liberty, and property, and like- 
ly to bring so much discredit on the character of popular governments. My reliance on the 
virtue, intelligence, and patriotism of her citizens is great and abiding, and I will not doubt 
but that a spirit of reconciliation will prevail over rash counsels; that all actual grievances 
"will be promptly redressed by the existing government; and that another bright example will 
be added to the many already prevailing among the North American Republics of change 
without revolution, and a redress of grievances without force or violence. 

" I tender to your excellency assurances of my high respect and consideration. 

"John Tyler. 
<< Washington, April U, 1842.*' 
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There is no doubt but that the decisive manner in which the President an- 
nounced in the foregoing the determination of the government of the United 
States to sustain the only authority recognised by it in the State of Rhode 
Island, was the immediate cause of the abandonment of their mad schemes by 
the leaders of the *' Suffrage Party," and the means of saving our country from 
the disgrace of becoming the theatre of scenes of anarchy and bloodshed, 
which every indication rendered but too probable were about to be enacted. 

While thus cultivating peace, and seeking to establish order and justice, the 
President was not unmindful of threatened indignities or violations of our 
rights. The signal rebuke which the government of Mexico received for ita 
groundless complaints and bombastic menaces, seems to have been as useful 
and efficient as it was satisfactory and gratifying to our citizens. The result 
has been a certainty of the satisfaction by the government of Mexico of the 
just claims of our countrymen, and that, too, by the last resort of governments^ 
a forced loan upon its citizens. This is now in course of collection, and there 
is every prospect that the payment of those demands, so long withheld under 
previous administrations, will now be immediatelj^ made — one more tribute to 
the firmness and efficiency which has characterized the foreign relations, not 
less than the domestic policy of the present administrator of the government. 

One more brief communication of President Tyler to Congress will be pre- 
sented, and this chapter will be brought to a close — one which shows in a 
strong light, notwithstanding the loud outcries which have been heard of his 
determination to rule alone by his own will, and be guided only by his own 
views, the sincere respect he entertains for the opinions of Congress, and the 
readiness with which he yielded to them upon a point where his own were in 
the least degree overshadowed by doubt. The Apportionment Bill passed by 
the two houses contained a principle which seemed to clothe Congress with 
the power to command the several states to alter their existing internal regula- 
tions, or institute new ones. This, he was inclined to believe, was not within 
the scope of the authority of that body ; and he also entertained doubts in re- 
gard to the propriety of that feature of the bill which provided for the represent- 
ation of fractions exceeding one half the representative number. Neverthe- 
less, willing to sacrifice his own opinions, when accompanied by the least 
scruple, to those of a majority of the National Legislature, he signed the bill, 
accompanying his approval by the following exposition of his reasons for so 
doing : 

" A Bill entitled * An Act for an Apportionment of JRepresentatives among the several Slates 

according to the Sixth CenstiSf approved June 25, 1842. 

" In approving this bill, I feel it due to myself to say, as well that my motives for signing 
it may be rightly understood as that my opinions may not be liable to be misconstrued, or 
quoted hereafter erroneously as a precedent, that I have not proceeded so much upon a dear 
-and decided opinion of my own respecting the constitutionality or policy of the entire act, as 
from respect to the declared will of the two houses of Congress. 

" In yielding my doubts to the matured opinion of Congress, I have followed the advice of 
the first Secretary of State to the first President of the United States, and the example set by 
that illustrious citizen upon a memorable occasion. 

" When 1 was a member of either house of Congress, I acted under the conviction that 
to doubt as to the constitutionality of a law was sufficient to induce me to give my vote 
against it; but I have not been able to bring mvself to believe that a doubtfiU opinion of the 
chief magistrate ought to outweigh the solemnfy-pronounced opinion of the representatives 
of the people and of the states. 

" One of the prominent features of the bill is that which purports to be mandatory on the 
states to form districts for the choice of representatives to Congress, in single districts. That 
Congress itself has power, by law, to alter state regulations respecting the manner of hold- 
ing elections for representatives, is clear ; but its power to command the states to make new 
regulations, or alter their existing regulations, is the question upon which I have felt deep 
and strong doubts. I have yielded those doubts, however, to the opinion of the Legislature, 
giving effect to their enactment as far as depends on my approbation, and leaving questions 
which may arise hereafter, if, unhappily, sucn should arise, to be settledfby full consideration 
of the several provisions of the Constitution and the laws, and the authority of each house 
to judge of the elections, returns, and qualifications of its own membew. 

Hh 
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''SimiUttr ooividetiuions have opNerated witili' me in t^gexd to the lepreseBtatSoft of fittction» 
above a moietv of the representative number, and -where such moiety esccedB ^,00O«*«a 
miestion on which a diversity of opinion has existed from the foundation of the govenif* 
meiit. The provision recommends itself ijx>m its nearer approximation to equality than 
'VCOoM be found in the application of a common and simple aivisor to tiie entire population 
of each state, and corrects, in a great degree, those inequalities wiUch are< destined, at the re- 
currence of each sueceeding census, so greatly to augment 

" in approving the bill, I flatter myself that a disposition will be perceived on my part to 
concede to ttie opinions of Con^gress in a matter which may conduce to the good of the coun- 
try and the 8tal»lity of its institutions, upon which my own opinion is not clear and decided. 
But it seemed to me due to the respectability of opinion agamst the constitutionality of Uie 
bill, as well as to the real difficulties of the subject, which no one feels more sensibly than I 
doj that the reasons which have determined me should be left on record. 

"John Tyler. 

Of the othet proceedings of Congress at this session it is unnecessary ta- 
i9pe^k. No measure to benefit the curFcncy or mend the disordered finances- 
of the country was attempted, for the majority were well content to leave the 
monetai^y &0air8 of the nation in the midst of all their difficulties^ so long as the 
charge of being the cause *of their existence could be fastened upon the 
etecutive. The session was spent in invective and denunciation of himself 
stidd all his measures, and had a fitting close in the terrible announcement by 
Ml*. Botts of his determination to prefer charges of impeachment against the- 
PreiSidi&iat at thie ensuing meeting of Congress. 



CHAPTER XL 



CONCLUSION. 



The occurrences of the last session are too fresh in the recollection of all to- 
Require notice here. Mr. Botts redeemed his promise to introduce charges 
t^n which to impeach the President, and the miserable farce enacted on that 
occasion will not readily be forgotten. The attempt served but to exhibit the 
reckless folly of its author, and its signal' failure covered him with shame and 
confusion. Ambitious to acquire notoriety, in his headlong madness in its 
pursuit he stopped not to learn the distinction between infamy and fame ; and 
he has reaped the just reward of his senseless effort, in the unmitigated scorn 
of his political opponents, and the pitying contempt even of his own friends. 
The summit of his ambition was to be attained in a conflict with the President 
of the United States, for, by such an association, his name would be handed 
down to posterity, even though, like that of him who destroyed the Ephesian 
temple of Diana, memorable and execrable. With him and his profligate career ^ 
therefore, we shall not occupy more of the brief space remaining of our pages^ 
but leave hie condemnation where it will be as lasting as it will be sure, with 
^e calm and considerate judgment of his countrymen. 

We have now gone through with a faithful, though but too imperfectly exe* 
cuted narration of the most prominent events in Mr. Tyler's political histcnry, 
aad, upon a careful revision of the whole, the writer can find nothing, involving 
matters of fact, to alter or correct — nothing which, if it bear not the irrefragable 
evidence of truth upon its face, cannot be well auliienticated by reference to ^e 
records of the post. During a public life including a period of upward of 
thirty years, no single instance of political inconsistency is to be found, no 
deviation, even the slightest, from the straightforward course which he appears 
to have marked out for himself at his earliest entrance upon ^e field, and 
which, guided by the pmeiples and precepts ef Ihe great father of Democracy^ 
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Thonms Jefferson, he has to this d&y pursaed, unfklteringiy and nndonbtin^* 
It is vain to charge him with racillation or treachery to the party by whom he 
was elected to the rice-presidency, in relation to the subject of a Bank of tke 
United States, that upon which he has been most, and most violently, assaikd. 
His whole life, and each separate act of it, where this matter of a bank has 
been called in question, is a conclusive and self-evident refutation of the false* 
hood. It has been seen that his first speech in a legislative body, deliveiwd 
when scarcely twenty-one years of age, was in opposition to such an iastitiidoa ; 
and its power and eloquence not cmly effected the object for which it was in- 
tended — the censure of the Virginia senators of that time — but served honour^ 
ably to distinguish its author, and placed him high among the eloquent and 
talented men who then constituted the Legislature of Virginia. At a latsr 
period, in the long and argumentative speech on this subject delivered in ike 
House of Representatives in 1819, and given entire in the eariy part of tibia 
volume, he expressed in language, than which none eauld he stronger^ his ear 
tire conviction of the unconstitutionality of a bank ; and when we recur to the faot 
that that able exposition of Democratic feelings and principles was made XMiady 
twenty-five years ago, long before those multij^ed evils of the baD-king syslem 
were fuUy developed which it has been the misfortune of our time to lesdize, 
we cannot but admire the spirit of prophecy which seems to have actuated his 
thoughts and utterance, or fail to perceive the perfect and admirable consistency 
of his sentiments and conduct at that remote period with Yob late v^eioes and 
messages to Congress. " Inasmuch, " said he, " as I believe this corporation nn- 
constitutfonal, I cannot, without a violation of my oath, hesitate to repaiar the 
breach thus made in the Constitution, when an opportimityprestnUitBeifqfdaiag 
so without violating the public faith. " Such an opportoniiy has presented it* 
self, and bound not less by his plighted word than hk firm convictions and 
unaltered principles, he cooid not hesitate in the course he was to pursue. Agaia 
it has been seen that, when in the Senate of the United States, he voted i^fadnst 
the rechartering of the Bank in 1832, and resolutely sustained General JackaoiDia 
his veto of the bill then passed ; and in every speech or ]!etter which canne ^kuoi. 
him during the canvass of 1840, when the subject of a bank was toocbed oar,. 
he either repeated his oft-declared opinion of its unconstitutionality in dieeei or 
implied terms, or referred to his former acts as the type of those wMeh would 
be his future, should circumstances place the opportunity before him. Partic- 
ularly was this the fact in his letter repl3dng to the questions of the Heniico^ 
Committee, given heretofore, where he said, in answer to the interrogatory 
<* whether he would veto a bank bill" in the event of his being called lo the 
presidency by General Harrison's death, " If your question had been so varied 
as to have inquired of me what course I would pursue if elevated to the vice- 
presidency, and I should be called on to vote upon a bill for the ixuM>rp(»»,tioa 
of a bank, you should have had a direct and emphatic answer. Asiti&yliav^ 
only to refer you to my speech delivered in the House of Representatives of the 
United States m 1819, on the question of a scire facias against the Bank, und to 
my vote given in the Senate of the United States in 1832, on the question of re- 
chartering the late Bank,^ Other and numerous instances of a like nature. may 
be cited in addition to those already found in that portion of this work, which 
treats of the period of that canvass — enough, and more than enough, to exhibit 
fully the falsity of the assertion that Mr. Tyler, even during the time he - was a 
candidate for the vice-presidency, or at any other time, abandoned the opinions ho 
had held through life of the entire unconstitutionality of a Naticmal Bank. A» 
a member of the Legislature of Virginia, of the Executive Council of that state, 
of the House of Representatives, and of the Senate of the United States, aa 
governor of that ancient commonwealth, and as a candidate for the second of- 
fice in the nation's gift, he has maintained and defended those opinions ;. and 
as President of the Uloited States, he has carried them into efifect. Amid all 
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the changes of parties and deviations of politicians, his principles, his sentimentSi 
and his conduct have remaiijed the same — ^unvaried and unchanged : and he is, 
perhaps, almost the only man whose name has mingled to any great extent with 
the politics of the country for the last thirty years, whose opinions on this much- 
mooted subject of a bank have not undergone a partial or a radical change. 

That there could have been no such ignorance of Mr. Tyler's views on this 
point on the part of the members of the Harrisburg Convention, as is. alleged, 
is too palpable to require proof or argument ; and it is scarcely less certain that 
it was because of his well-known hostility to a Bank of the United States, and 
of his devotion to the State Rights doctrines of the Jefferson school, that he 
was placed in nomination, in order to secure the support to the Harrison ticket 
of a large body of the people who were alike hostile to Mr. Clay and a bank, 
and to Mr. Van Buren and the leading measures of his administration. His se- 
lection seemed an earnest that the long-cherished idea of a National Bank, as 
one of the prominent points of doctrine on the part of the Whigs, was to be given 
up, and the thousand evidences which were presented throughout the canvass 
immediately succeeding the adjournment of that convention, all tended to estab- 
lish the belief that the intention of the Whig party to charter a bank, if successful, 
"Was finally and entirely abandoned. No address was issued by the convention 
laying before the people the grounds of their appeal to the popular suffrage, or 
exposing the great and principal features of their political faith ; and this ex- 
ample was followed by all the Whig state conventions which subsequently 
assembled ; the recognised party journals throughout the contest observed the 
most sedulous abstinence from any affirmative allusion to the subject of the 
Bank ; and the proceedings of mass conventions, town and county meetings, 
and addresses of speakers from the stump, taking their cue from the policy laid 
down at Harrisburg, were characterized generally by the careful exclusion of 
all enumeration of the leading principles and measures which were to be the 
guide and result of their party action. The yet more certain proof, which pla- 
ces our assumption beyond dispute, is to be found in the express and constant 
disclaimers made by the public journals, candidates, and prominent members of 
that party, of the issue of " Bank or no Bank" proffered them on countless oc- 
casions by their antagonists. When to all this was superadded the temper 
manifested in nearly every reference to the subject by either General Harrison 
or Mr. Tyler, and the not unfrequent denunciations of a bank by Whig orators in 
Bome sections of the country, there no longer remained a doubt, and thousands 
who would never have given their support to the establishment of a bank, left 
the standard of Mr. Van Buren, and rallied under the glorious banner of Harrison 
and Tyler. Whether General Harrison would have lent his aid to the re-erec- 
tion of such an institution, had he lived to administer the government, is not here 
a pertinent inquiry. For our own part, we entertain not the slightest doubt 
that the reverse would have been the fact ; and for the reasons on which our 
conviction is founded, it is only necessary to recur to his speeches during the 
canvass of 1840, and to his letter, four years before, to Sherrod Williams. This 
speculation, however, though it may be gratifying to the curious, can in no wise 
affect the conduct or fame of Mr. Tyler. His opinions were known when he 
was nominated for the ofiice to which he was elected, for reasons given above ; 
and it is only the rage and mortification produced by being caught in the meshes 
of their own net which has occasioned the abuse and unceasing vituperation 
showered upon him by the Whig leaders and their presses. 

It were well to pause and contemplate the spectacle presented by the exciting 
incidents of this fearful struggle between one man and a powerful party — pow- 
erful in numbers, talent, and resources of every kind — flushed with victory, 
and as desperate in its revenge as it had been arrogant in its decrees. Single- 
handed, and unsustained but by an honest heart and the exalted emotions of 
conscious rectitude j without a press, so far as he knew, which would defend 
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him, and with the certainty of converting former friends into deadly foes, he 
dared all in his unwavering fidelity to principles, and to his convictions of what 
was due to the welfare of the people. Withering sarcasm and biting invective 
directed against him in the halls of Congress by disappointed ambition— the 
malignant frowns of an overweening cabinet — the insane ravings of maddened 
speculators, who controlled the ablest presses of the Union — the thousand insults 
and endless contumely to which he was subjected, were alike scorned and dis- 
regarded. He pursued, with inflexible determination, the undeviating course 
which consistency demanded, and which his judgment and his conscience 
prompted, neither deterred by violence, nor discouraged by his temporary isola- 
tion. ' 

He saved the country from the curse of the Bank, the industry of his fellow- 
citizens from the blight of its influence, and, in so doing, vindicated the consist- 
ency and unalterable purity of his own principles, and rescued the creed of 
Jefferson, the political faith of his childhood and of his manhood, from perils 
more imminent than had ever before threatened it. And shall no thanks be 
rendered by the people he has benefited ? Shall services such as his remain 
unappreciated and unrewarded, and the insult and injury heaped upon him in 
the performance of such service by factious opposition pass unrebuked and un- 
punished ? But it is not alone by the firmness he has displayed in the prostra- 
tion of the Bank that President Tyler is commended to the confidence and 
regard of the people. He has curtailed the expenses of the government, intro- 
duced retrenchment into every department, and corrected the many abuses 
which have been so long a subject of complaint by the people. Defaulting 
public ofiUcers are no longer heard of, and, in place of a loose and careless 
system, the most rigid accountability has been established and enforced ; and 
it is no idle eulogy to afidrm that never, since the organization of the govern- 
ment, has the business at the various departments under the executive control 
been carried on with more ability, promptitude, and despatch, or more to the 
satisfaction of those with whom it has been transacted. He has rescued from 
the hands of speculators our rich and extensive public domain, and laid it in 
store, as a fund by which the people will hereafter be in a great measure lightened 
of the biurdens of taxation. He has brought the Florida war to a conclusion, 
and by a conciliatory and wise, but firm policy, protected our frontier from the 
inroads and outrages of the neighbouring savages. He has concluded an ad- 
vantageous treaty with Mexico, and compelled that government to satisfy those 
just claims of our citizens which have been held so long in abeyance ; and he 
has obtained from Great Britain conditions which the most powerful nsltions of 
Europe have been unable to extort — terminating the long and threatening difll- 
culties with that kingdom by a treaty which is alike the admiration and envy 
of the civilized world. 

Such have been some few of the public acts of President Tyler during his 
administration — an administration which has been surrounded with more diffi- 
culties, received less support, and overcome more obstacles, than any other since 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. For the first time in the history of 
our country has the contingency provided for in that instrument — the succession 
of a Vice-president upon the death of the chief magistrate elected by the 
people — occurred ; and, by this dispensation of Providence, a new experiment 
upon our form of government has been, and is in progress of trial. What are 
the troubles to be encountered in such a state of things, are well, though briefly, 
summed up in the following extract from a letter written by the President him- 
self upon a late public occasion : 

" A President elected by the people comes into ofiSce at the head of a tri- 
umphant party. His will is, for the most part, the law which governs his party. 
Responsible, under the Constitution, for the administration of public affairs, he 
recommends his measures and adopts his line of policy with every assurance 
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of support. Not so, however, with a Vice-president who succeeds to the 
presidency by the demise of the President; His name has mixed but little 
with the canvass, and has been selected more with reference to supposed sec- 
tional or local than to general influence. He has no party at his heels to sus- 
tain his measures or to aid him in his exertions for the public good. Instead 
of being a leader, he must be a follower of party, and he is required either to 
he a piece of wax, to be moulded into any shape that others may please, or 
denunciations the loudest and boldest are in store for him. Has he long- 
cherished opinions which stand in the way of party measures, whether those 
measures be good or bad, wise or the opposite, they must be surrendered. 
Honour, conscience, everything esteemed sacred among men, must be yielded, 
or the thunders break over his head, and threaten annihilation. It is a fit oc- 
casion for the prevalence of faction, and the reliance of one thus situated can 
alone be on the patriotism and discernment of the people. Such, I frankly 
avow, is my steadfast reliance, and every effort of mind and body compatible 
with the public institutions shall be exerted to maintain our institutions under 
this new and hazardous experiment. 

" There are other causes of great trial and difficulty by which the adminis- 
tration is surrounded : private and pubUc credit prostrated-^industry in all its 
departments paralyzed — a treasury deficient in its supplies — a currency broken 
up and disordered, and our foreign relations perplexed and embarrassed. Credit 
should be restored — industry reanimated — a sound currency provided through 
the direct exercise of constitutional power, and the public peace preserved, if 
the same can be accomplished without a surrender of national honour. These 
objects will claim my undivided attention, and I will not permit myself to de« 
3pair of their accomplishment." 

Of all the means to which the enemies of the President have resorted for 
Ihe purpose of depreciating him in the estimation of the people, that of detract- 
ing from his capacity and abilities is perhaps the meanest and most ungenerous. 
It IS mean and cowardly, because it is a mode of attack from which no man can 
well defend himself, without incurring the imputation oi egotism, a charge from 
which all honourable minds instinctively recoil ; and it is ungenerous, because 
feWy if any, of our statesmen have displayed a nobler elevation of purpose, more 
«4mijcable talents, or greater business ability than Mr. Tyler has devoted to the 
service of his country in the many important stations he has been called upon 
by his fellow-citizens to fill. It is more especially unfair, because, by taking 
advantage of the cooiparative inattention of the busy comnmnity to the imdences 
of intellect and talent which are chiefly to be found in the oral and written 
productions of our statesmen, and of the obliterating effects of time upon the 
jnost faithful impressions of memory concerning them^ it is an easy exploit for 
political enmity at any time to spread a sweeping detraction of this kind-— one 
wMch can only be met by specific refutations, the fruits of retrospection and 
research. In the case of President Tyler, however, such attacks are easily 
rebelled. It is oxdy necessary to read the various productions which he has 
given forth in the two houses of Congress and from the executive chair, to 
ss^y naught of his many public addresses or forensic displays, at once to dispel 
the calumny. From his first entrance upon public life, through all his career 
in the Legislature of his native state, and in that of the Union, in all his speeches, 
zejoinders, and reports, he was justly regarded as one of the ablest writers and 
speakers of his time; and a recurrence to those of the foregoing which are now 
extant will show upon what good claims his reputation was founded. That ho 
possesses a clear, strong, and vigorous mind, his confounded and disappcnnted 
opponents bitterly feel ; and that as a writer, of state papers at least, he may 
take rank with the best and ablest of our statesmen, is indirectly admitted, even 
bj hia tsaducers, when they resort to the wretched e3q>edient of alleging that 
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some of the late productions of his pen were those of another writer of the most 
eminent literary and political attainments. 

All who have had the pleasure of being numbered in Mr. Tyler's social 
•circle, or who have been honoured with his correspondence, can bear testimony 
to the brilliancy, versatility, and charms of his conversation, and to the elegance 
and intellectual vigour displayed even in his nu>st rapid and familiar epistles. 
His manners are elevated and polished, while, at the same time, they are 
characterized by an affability, courtesy, and kindness which render it almost 
impossible to hold intercourse with him without being impressed with a feeling 
of regard and attachment. Frank and open in his communication with strangers, 
he ia affectionate and confiding in his demeanour towards his friends ; and his 
house and table are those of a genuine Virginian — ever a synonyme fos on- 
>1bounded hospitality. Such is John Tyler, and such is the Mstory of his Me, 
imperfectly yet faithfully laid down, so far as the writer's poor abilities would 
permit.; and in conclusion, he would beg that, divesting themselves of prejudice, 
•BAd casting off the shackles which a blind adherence to party and to partissui 
leaders have bound around them, the American people, to whom this work i$ 
^djressed, will s«an impartially, and with an eye single to the truth, each public 
act of his life, each circumstance of his political career, and then mete out that 
. jirsTicE to Mr. Tyler which his faults or his deservings, after such a scruthgr^ 
shall seem to merit. 
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AN ADDRESS 

delivered before the two literary societies op randolph-macon college; 
june 19, 1838, by the hon. john tyler. published by request of the two 
societies. 

Gentlemen of the Washington and Franklin Literary Societies, 
I am here this day in compliance with a request from the Franklin Lit- 
erary Society that I would deliver an address before your two societies. 
That request having been urged upon me for the second time since this Col- 
lege has gone into successful operation, seemed to deny me the liberty of 
opposing my personal convenience to your wishes. I felt myself highly 
honoured by your repeated call, and resolved, if possible, to meet it. It 
is no small matter of self-congratulation that I have been able so to mas^^ 
ter my time as to be with you on this interesting occasion. I have felt, 
from the first, a deep interest in the prosperity of Randolph-Macon. I 
have learned with pleasure the rapid strides she was making to extensive 
usefulness ; and the spectacle which she this day exhibits is honourable 
to her founders, and indicative of the elevated rank which she occupies 
among the colleges of Virginia. She bears a name which is well calcu- 
lated to recommend her to our afifections, or, more properly to speak, she 
unites two names in one, and blazons them forth on her escutcheon. 
Those names are identified with high intellect and devoted patriotism. 
It was my good fortune to be personally acquainted with the distinguished 
citizens who have been selected as the tutelar saints of this institution. 
To the first was given a genius splendid and brilliant above that of his 
fellow-men. I have often felt the warmth of its rays, and been spell- 
bound under its influence. Whenever John Randolph rose to address ei- 
ther the assembled multitude or the legislative body, all eyes were eager- 
ly bent upon him, and all ears were open to catch every word and every 
syllable that fell from his lips. Few men ever lived who had so perfect a. 
command of language. Every word used by him was precisely the very 
word best suited of all others to express what he intended. His mind 
was the capacious reservoir of knowledge, and when it poured forth its 
treasures, an intellectual repast was furnished to his auditory rich and 
luxurious. The stream of his eloquence flowed on so clearly and smoothly, 
that through its shining mirror you beheld, in the depths below, pearls 
and gems of inestimable value. In speaking, he could not be regarded 
" as copious and Ciceronian," but every word sparkled and every sentence 
burned. It is true that in much he was eccentric ; it could not well be 
otherwise, for his mind was never at rest. New speculations and new 
theories were continually crowding about him, and in chasing them over 
the fields of space, no wonder that he should have sometimes departed 
from his orbit. On one subject, in particular, he was remarkably uniform, 
and, from the early dawn of manhood to the close of his life, consistent. 
He properly regarded our central government as a federative system, the 
result of the voluntary adoption of the several states. He saw that liberty 
could only be secured by preserving a due balance between the General 
and State Governments. He believed, also, that the tendency of the sy steia 
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was to consolidation, and every advance in that direction he opposed uir- 
compromisingly. Neither honours conferred, nor honours expected^, 
could win him from his allegiance to his principles. The last act of a 
public nature which he openly advocated bears testimony to this, and exy 
hibits his character in an attractive light.* 

Of Nathaniel Macon I cannot well speak -too highly. There was a bean*-- 
tiful consistency in his course from the moment of his entering public 
life to the moment of his quitting it. Nothing sordid ever entered into 
his imagination. He was the devoted patriot, whose whole heart, and 
every corner of it, was filled with love of country. He was a moralist^ 
who set forth his precepts, not in ponderous volumes, but in his daily ac«>- 
tions. Not remarkable for the brilliancy of his intellect, he was most 
distinguished by the solidity of his judgment. Galled by the State of 
North Carolina to high political station, he presented in his person and 
conduct a true type of the state and people he represented ', nothings 
gaudy, nothing glaring ; no fret-work or curiously-wrought mosaic ; but 
all about the building betokened strength. He united in his person the 
meekness and humility of the Christian, with the calm and unpretending* 
dignity of the philosopher. In the House of Representatives, he wa& 
the firm and unflinching Republican, and in the Senate chamber the ven- 
erable patriarch — the contemporary, in fact, of Washington and Franklin^ 
and most wprthy to have lived in the same century with them. He had 
no regard for those forms and ceremonies which constitute the pageantry 
of what is called high life. They appeared to him an unreal mockery, a. 
mere show of friendship, the shadow of social intercourse ; and the plaia 
Republican, who had been reared amid the realities of the Revolution, de«* 
spised them heartily. And yet I doubt whether there ever lived a man 
who possessed or practised more of the genuine hospitalities of life, or 
whose heart was more entirely filled with the Christian charities or the- 
Christian virtues. 

Such were the two men whose names have been adopted by this col*- 
lege, and are united into one. There was wisdom displayed in the adojp- 
tion. You, and all who have preceded, and all who may come after you^ 
as alumni of this institution, are thus constantly reminded of the faihe* 
and glory which attend, invariably, on intellect highly cultivated, and on 
the unceasing practice of virtue. A model of almost absolute perfection,, 
if properly blended and successfully imitated, is presented. Wit, genius, 
and fancy are placed in close connexion with a judgment so inflexible and 
so erect as rarely ever to have been shaken. The first adorns and beau- 
tifies, the last shelters from the storm and protects from the blast. The* 
first spreads over the earth a carpet enamelled with the brightest and 
sweetest flowers — peoples each star, and fills earth and heaven with har- 
monious and dulcet sounds; the last sees in each floweret, and every 
blade of grass, as well as in the glorious heavens, evidences of a power 
unseen, infinite in wisdom, and boundless in benevolence. The one cre- 
ates, the other preserves. The one embellishes and adorns the judgment- 
seat with the gayest and brightest garlands ; the other holds the scales 
with an untrembling hand, and weighs out the decrees of good and evil 
to mankind. The one, if I may so speak, is the capital to the pillar ; the 
other the pillar itself, which upholds the edifice. 

God has most wisely endowed the human mind with various faculties^ 
The imagination springs forth like the falcon in its upward flight, seeking* 
to reach the sun, while reason, by restraining cords, draws it back again 
to earth ere its wings are scorched. To cultivate these two faculties so 

* The resolutions offered to the people of Charlotte disapproving the doctrines of General Jackr 
son's celebrated proclamation. 
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that the ficut shall not attaia the mastery, is the true secret of succes£||iU 
education. The mind is thereby matured, and its energies are brojogh^ 
forth, as required, into beneficial action. The man of mere imaginatioa 
is almost useless in his day and generation. He lives in a world of his 
own creation, and peoples it after his own untamed conception. Man is 
Skot the creature that God has made him, nor is the earth fitted for his 
residence. Man, nor the earth, according to his wild imaginings, aire 
jMither suited to their appointed destiny. He either elevates man toaji 
equality with his Creator, or sinks him below the level of the wild beastft^ 
The realities of life, torture and distract him. There is nothing to him in 
harmony, nothing of beauty, in the frame oi the universe. ^^ Tbi» gooily^ 
frame, the earth, seems to him a steril promontory : this most excellent 
canopy, the aic, this brave overhanging firmament, this majesitical roof, 
firetted with golden fire^ appears no other thing to him than a foul ai)4 
jpestilent congregation of vapours.'' He w^uJd, like another Phaeton^ 
mount the chariot, snatch the reins from the hands of Apolloi, and drive 
the horses of the sun. Blind and infatuated man ! And yet he is the crea* 
tiure of education ; and that, misdirected, has overwhelmed him in mis* 
eary. What, if tbe volume of nature had been early opened to his sight:; 
what, it the ehain of being had been traced out for him from the merest 
atomite to the infinitely great and all-glorious Creator ; what, if he had 
been taught the adaptation of the parts to the whole ; what, if maja's pO'^ 
4B(itioa oa the map of existence had been pointed out to his enger and cu^ 
rious gaze ; what, if mind itself, and each and every of its elements^ had 
teen exjposed to his view ; what, if he had been instructed in a knowledge 
o£ the human passions, and the volume of his moral duties had beenojpepa^ 
ltd' before him: he would have arisen from the instruction another and. a 
lietter being i he would then have seen order and harmony in all around 
lim. Each little flower which bloomed by the wayside, as well as th^ 
lofty tree whose top aspires to the clouds — the pearly dewdrop, as weiQ 
ai( the br:OBd ocean i^self-^'^he lowly ant-hill, as weU as the snow-clad 
m/oiiataiB — the smallest insect, as well as the eagle, ^^ when towering. in 
^his pride of place"-<^the glow-worm, as well as the bright and golden sua 
—'^11, all would have united in unveiling to him the face of Omnipotence. 
He would have learned that ^' order was Heaven's, first law," and would 
have taken his appointed place in society with the volume of his dutlfis 
-in his hand, and obedience written on his heart. Love to man w/ould hav^ 
:arise« as a necessary consequence of love to God. The copious stream 
o( his moral duties would have fl<^wed from the knowledge of his Creator ; 
his bosom would have swollen with a desire to be useful in his day and 

Feneration ; a pure ambition would have possessed him — an ambition to be 
istinguished among the benefactors of mankind. True glory would have 
waved him on to that high eminence on which stands the temple of true 
ifame, and he would have aspired to immortality on earth, and endless re* 
ward in heaven. What if difiiculties and dangers had at any time beset 
bis. path ; what, if persecution and obloquy attended his footsteps ; what, 
if a man, for whom he laboured, maligned him, and society, for whom he 
toiled, disowned him : he would still have persevered, and periievered to 
tfaie end ; his name would ultimately have been inscribed on the pillars of 
the temple, and its tablets bear record to his noble virtues. Such would 
be the results of a well-directed system of education. The two men 
whose names you have adopted as the representatives of your two socie- 
ties verified in their lives the character and results which I have descri* 
hed as proceeding from well^disciplined minds. George Washington and 
Benjamin Franklin^ each in his own appropriate sphere, ran the race which 
^was set before him, and terminated his career in glory. The fir9t,^.UA46.r 

7 
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Heftven, gave to his country freedom, and assisted to open tbat heretofore 
sealed hook, in which are written the rights of man. The other taught 
to philosophy new lessons, and unfolded more fully the great book of 
Bature. The one snatched the rod from the hands of oppression, and hroke 
it ; the other grasped the thunderbolt, and deprived the lightning of it* 
wrath. Around the temples of the one was entwined the civic wreath, 
richer, and brighter, and purer than had before adorned the brow of the 
inroudest conqueror ; the other was the darling child of philosophy, to 
whom nature disclosed her most secret mysteries. 

There was a wisdom and power exerted in the formation of man inex^^ 
pressibly great, and most truly wonderful. In the anatomy of Uie physical 
system there is much to excite our admiration. The heart, like the ocean, 
at each pulsation pours out the blood through the arteries, giving life and 
activity to the whole mechanism. The thews, the sinew«, and the mua- 
eles, nay, every bone, and thread, and fibre, perform their appropriate 
function, and concur in producing and preserving that most inexplicaUe 
of all mysteries, animal life. Look upon the form divine of the youth 
who is in the act of transition from puberty to manhood : his blood runs 
frolic through his veins, and the deer, bounding over the dewy lawn, is 
not more agile or airy in its step. His eye and cheek bespeak the varied 
emotions which arise from time to time within his breast. His voice ia 
attuned to harmony, and the graces of his person, and manliness of hie 
form, vie with each other for excellence. He would constitute a modd 
worthy the chisel of a Phidias or Praxiteles. It is full of life, and beauty, 
and majesty, that youthful form. But how much more to be wondered 
at and admired the human mind ! How mysterious its operations ! How 
astonishing its results ! The body, however beautiful, is of earth, earthy 
— -^ts' sphere of action is limited and circumscribed ; it has speed of feet, 
but no wings with which to fly — it may reach the summit of the loftiest 
mountain, but it can rise no higher. But what can circumscribe or limit 
that ethereal essence, the human mind 1 Qn the wings of the morning 
it flies to meet the sun at its rising, follows it in its course through the 
heavens, and watches it to the moment in which, with its last ray, it bids 
the world good-nig^t. And when night throws its mantle over all things, 
it follows each star along its path of light, numbers the myriad host, 
«nd chases the comet in its eccentric flight. Turned to earth, it pen- 
etrates her darkest abodes, walks among her hidden fires, plunges into 
the depths of ocean, and makes companions of the monsters of the deep. 
Standing on the present, it looks back upon the past, and contemplates 
the future. It holds converse with the men of other days. It sits by the 
iside of the Ptolemies on the throne of Egypt ; beholds Achilles in his 
wrath, and Troy in flames ; attends iBneas in his ^ight to Italy, and, with 
the twin-brothers, lays the first stone of the walls of imperial Rome ; it 
holds converse with Socrates and Plato, and is familiar with the Academic 
groves and with the philosophers ; it is in the assembly of the people with 
J^emosthenes, or in the Senate chamber with Cicero ; it listens to Pin- 
daric strains, or hears the tuneful Maro sing. It follows the course of 
ompires and of states ; marks alike the causes of their greatness, and of 
their decay and downfall. Loaded with the riches of the past, it goes to 
work for the present and the future. It conceives, it plans, it executes ; 
<;hains cannot restrain, or dungeons confine it. How mysterious and how 
grand its operations ! And yet, if we are lost in astonishment at the ca- 
pacities of the mind of man, how absolutely inexpressible become our 
thoughts when we contemplate, as far as finite capacities are permitted, 
the infinitude of mind possessed by the great CREATOR ! The human 
<mind is but a spark struck out from the sun — a mere emanation from the 
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centre of all light ; and yet, I repeat, how wonderful its conceptions, how sub- 
lime its conceptions ! 

Such, gentlemen, are the high gifts of body and of mind which we have re- 
ceived at the hands of our Maker. But these gifts are useless if they be not 
cultivated and improved. From the first, a decree, designed for man's happi-^ 
ness, has gone forth as the accompaniment of these high capacities. They must 
be brought into action by our own exertions : the gem lies buried in the caves of 
ocean, and it would lie there forever, if our efforts were not made to rescue it 
from its pearly bed. You have been laboriously engaged during your collegiate 
course, now about to terminate, in this work of improvement. Under the di- 
rection of wise instructers and watchful guardians, you have unremittingly pur-^ 
sued your studies, and many of you on this day will receive the honours ta 
which your exertions will have entitled you. The road over which you have 
travelled was crowded with difficulties. A morass, apparently deep and im- 
penetrable, often intercepted your progress. With weary footsteps you lingered 
upon its brink, in doubt whether to attempt to pass it. The gloom was deep- 
and the pathway narrow, but truth stood on the firm land, and beckoned you to 
follow. Again your spirits rallied — ^your purposes and resolutions again became 
fixed — the morass was penetrated, its difficulties were overcome, and you stood 
once more on the firm land, prepared to encounter future difficulties, and in like 
manner to overcome them. Such is the process by which the human facultiea 
develop themselves. They slumber in our infancy, they wake up by slow de- 
grees as we advance in years. How pleasing to witness their developments 
The infant slumbers in its cradle almost without consciousness of being — its- 
eyes open to the light, and mind forthwith begins its work. Faculty after fac* 
ulty exhibits itself. For a time the child delights itself with the fairy forma 
around it. It is, in truth, a fairy world in which it has awoke. The bright and 
fleeting things of earth attract it ; its footprint is seen amid the early dew, cha- 
sing the butterfly, or it watches the flower as it opens, and stretches out itsr 
hands to gather it. The spirit of inquiry at length takes possession of this beauf- 
tiful boy ; he begins to arrange and compare ; he is no longer satisfied with 
merely beholding the beauties of creation. He regards them but as eflects spring- 
ing from causes to him unknown. He goes in pursuit of causes ; a change has 
come over his feelings and his actions ; the bawbie no longer delights ; a thirst 
after knowledge possesses him, and he turns over the pages of the philosopher, 
and flies to the shades of the academic grove ; he seeks to converse with the 
learned and the wise, and to hear from their lips lessons of instruction. He 
now enters the temple in which nature performs her mysterious rites ; he seea 
her at her laboratory, and learns the processes which she there adopts. He i& 
a votary of science, and at her altars he worships. All his faculties are now 
awakened, and his mind is stored with the rich treasures of knowledge. A new 
theatre now awaits him — the groves of the academy are to be quitted, and he 
enters upon the world's busy stage. His theories are now to be reduced to prac- 
tice, and he has to read out of a new volume, in which are written the results 
of the passions. He has heretofore studied their anatomy only ; they are now 
to be exhibited in connexion with the daily business of life. He is now to see 
how the peace and harmony of society are broken by their direful conflict ; how 
completely one of the passions often attains the mastery over all the rest ; how 
ambition swallows up patriotism, or avarice deadens with its touch all the more 
noble and generous feelings ; or how the most noble and generous feelings may 
themselves degenerate into vices. Generosity, prudence being dethroned, be- 
comes wasteful extravagance ; and prudence itself, liberality being silenced, ter- 
minates in poor and narrowless parsimony. Fear, the instinctive principle by 
which danger is avoided and human life preserved, attempts to usurp the mas- 
tery over courage, and in the struggle the first degenerates into cowardice, and 
the last into rashness ; and so with all the rest. The lessons of his youth will 
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not now be lost upon bim. From bis knowledge of tbe structure of tbe buman 
mind, be well uaderstands tbat a man would have been imperfectly made up 
witbout all the passions ; tbat the absence of any one of them would have left 
the work unfinished ; that, consequently, to permit any one of them to slum- 
ber — and, much more, to yield the mastery over all to one — is to produce tbat 
very defective arrangement which man, as a free agent, may produce, but which 
Grod never designed. To preserve well their balance is to approximate to per- 
fection. When this is done, each passion discharges its appropriate function, 
and conduces to a state of blissful harmony. Reason sits on her throne in all 
her supremacy, holding in subjection the complex mechanism of man, with all 
its emotion, passions, and desires. No idols are erected by the senses, or false 
gods set up to be worshipped. Absolute perfection, it is lamentably true, is 
rarely if ever reached. As the hurricane or earthquake disturbs the quiet of 
the natural world, so some unruly passion from time to time bursts forth in its 
fury, dethroning reason, and shaking most terribly the animal system. In view 
of this, the ancient of other days hung his head in despair, and the lover of bis 
species had almost ceased to hope. Let the truth be confessed : resting upon 
our own unaided resources, we are like mariners on the stormy deep, and tbe 
mercy of the fitful winds and unsteady waves, without chart or compass. We 
are driven we know not whither ; no peaceful haven in view, and no friendly 
star shining amid the darkness by which to steer our course. There is but one 
hand strong enough to save us. Our Creator must be our preserver from the 
dangers which threaten. To Him alone we can raise our eyes in hope and 
confidence. Reposing on- Him, our frailty is converted into strength, and the 
storm rages harmlessly around us. In His infinite goodness He has deputed 
among us a divine teacher, and under the influence of His teaching the world 
has already been reclaimed from barbarism to civilization ; from ignorance to 
knowledge. Before His coming, man mistook rashness for true courage, and a 
rude stoicism for virtue. The warrior clad in his armour, and trampling with 
his heel on the fallen, was esteemed the chief among men ; and the war-cry, 
which was sounded over every land, affrighted peace from the earth. Man was 
not only the enemy of his fellow-man, but the great enemy of himself. The 
passions were in fearful conflict. A new Star arose in the heavens, and there 
came healing on its beams. The spirit of anger, the darker spirit of revenge, 
hatred, with its kindred and gloomy host, was rebuked, and love and charity 
spread their mantle over the earth. Would we, then, know to what refuge we 
may flee from the madness of the passions ? That refuge is to be found in the 
Christian doctrine ; in the charity which it teaches, in the love which it incul- 
cates. The Bible is the great moral code, whose lessons address themselves 
with resistless power to tbe heart and to the understanding. Where, among 
the boasted philosophy of the schools, shall we look for anything to compare 
with its pure and divine instructions ? What lamp, lighted up by all their proud 
wisdom, shines with so brilliant and yet so mild a lustre along the pathway of 
life ? What so elevates the soul to a sublime conception of the attributes of the 
Deity ? In striving to attain perfection, where shall we look for an exemplar but 
to the meek and lowly Nazarene ? Let the champions of Infidelity, in their in- 
furiate zeal, declaim as they may — until they shall have furnished to the world 
something better than in their idle ravings they have yet done, they and their 
works will go down in darkness to the same grave. They have striven in vain 
to shake the edifice of Christian faith ; but its foundations are laid deep in the 
affections, and their assaults have ended only in their own destruction. The 
banner of Infidelity has been struck down to the dust, while the Cross has been 
set in the all-glorious heavens. 

Under the influence of these convictions, gentlemen, you are destined to enter 
upon the theatre of life. You will do so at an eventful period in the history of 
man. The gloom of the Gothic ages has long since passed away, and intellect 
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lias gradfiaDy ttmken^ its energies. Science has now lighted up sffi Iter 
lamps, and at her altars are found innumerable votaries. Nature, so long reiled 
in mystery, exhibits herself in all her beautiful proportions to the enraptured 
gaxe. The chemist is at work in his laboratory, and the philosopher in hi» 
closet. A flood of light has burst upon the world, and things heretofore Md 
from the observation of man are now laid open to his view. The long and in- 
tricate chain of cause and eflfect is in the process of exposure. Mind is most 
powerfully at work, and nowhere is it more actively engaged than in our fii- 
therland. What heart can fail to beat with delight at contemplating the mighty 
results which are transpiring around us ? Improvement meets us in all enr 
walks. The mechanical arts are ceaselessly engaged in moulding existences 
into new formrs and new shapes, and the great ocean bears witness to new tri- 
tHnphs achieved by man's inventive genius. Time and space are almost ainni- 
hilated. The most remote parts of this wide-spread confederacy are brought near 
to each other, and the dweller upon the distant lakes is made familiar wilfh the in- 
habitant of the seashore. Much, however, remains to be done, and a wide field 
has yet to be explored. A country most highly favoured by Heaven with every 
diversity of soil and climate, will demand your aid. The generation which has 
passed, and the generation which is passing, will commit to the hands of those 
who are to succeed the task of improving, adorning, and preserving. To yon, 
in common with others, will also be intrusted the task of fortifjdng and protect- 
ing civil liberty against the attacks which may be made upon it. This task is 
of fbarfd diificully, and will require vigilance the most unceasing. The spirit 
of change is ever active. There is a restlessness in the affairs of men, which 
hurries on with equally rapid pace from evil to good and from good tb e^^. 
The past tells us many a tale of freedom won and of freedom lost. Nations h^Ve 
grown up in strength, have flourished, and have passed away. The mighty 
ones of the earth have long since gone down to their graves, and are fbrgotten. 
The tide of time has rolled, in its resistless course, over empires and statels^ 
leaving no traces of their former renown but broken pillars and fragments in- 
numerable. In knowledge of these facts, we, who are now actors on the stiige 
of life, turn to our colleges and universities as to the arks in which the great 
covenant of freedom ia deposited. There, history opens her volumes, in which 
are recorded the causes which have led to national greatness, and in which are 
traced out, as with a pencil of light, the causes of their final overthrow. There 
religion and philosophy preside over the physical and moral world. There are 
taught those great principles on which government should properly rest ; and 
there the youthful mind is early imbued with a love of liberty, and an abhor- 
rence of tyranny. Our own system of government, apparently complex, is ex- 
plained in all its parts. A political orrery is developed, which shows how the 
State and Federal Governments, like the sun and the planets, may each revolve 
in its separate orbit, and may roll on forever, without danger of collision — if the 
people be wise and their rulers honest. Who, then, can feel other than a live- 
ly interest in the prosperity of each and all of our literary institutions ? Who, 
worthy to be a legislator, could for a moment hesitate to increase their pecuniary 
endowments, where necessary to extend their usefulness ? And actuated, as 
they are, by the same motives, and impelled by the same high considerations, 
how unworthy would they be of their exalted calling, if the base spirit of envy 
or jealousy could find admittance within their halls. I come to declare to you, 
masters and professors of Randolph-Macon, that if such spirit has obtained en- 
trance into other halls, it has no abiding-place within those of the venerable 
College of William and Mary. It is known to you that I hold a seat at her 
visitorial board, and I have full authority, therefore, that she witnesses your 
prosperity with pleasure, and hails you as an ally in the cause of literature, of 
science, and of fVeedom. You both fight under the same banner — the banner 
of truth and of justice. You war upon the same common enemy — error in 
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d»eA, -BXuSi error ia ^ophttOH. Your tropiiiBs «ro the aime---4he trophies ef x<rti> 
giitm ttnd phstosophy. Yeur latmun terannate alike, in the g«od <2r jreur eiNUK 
tsfy and of man. 

As to you, studeflts of RMidoiph-Macon, permit one wlio, like jrewselvea^ 
.has been the inmate of kindred halls to those which you have frequented, to 
extend to you the right hand of friends^, and to eixpreas to you a few more 
parting remarks. The race of true glory lies before you. A close aad dili- 
gent application to your studies, and a ready obedience to the advice oi yiomr 
XBstructers, will best prepare you to run it successfully. Like the racers at the^ 
CHympic games, you will keep the goal of honour evermore in view,, and atran 
etery sinew in order to win the piixe. In after life many of you will meet to» 
gether in legislative halls. Then will be revived the recollections of your col- 
lege life, and under the influence of the lesaons which you will have there re- 
ceived, the only rivalry among you will be an emulatiton in the great cause ef 
yx>ur country's happiness. To that country, in every calling of life, your use- 
fulness may be manifested. At the coim^iirboard or at the plougk, in the Ssft* 
ate chamber or in the woriishop, your Ught may be made usefully to shitie be» 
fore men ; for, in the language of the moral bard of England, 

"■HoiKxn- and shBOve from no concUlion rise; 
Act well your paert, there aU the honour lies.'' 

Your duty to your country, no matter what may be your ukimate destiny, will 
remain the same. You will keep your eyes steadily fixed upon her institu- 
tions, and will be prepared to stand by them in weal and in wo. You will re- 
member that free governments have been more frequently overthrown by fraud 
than force. You will, therefore, stand ready to make a bold sally from the 
citadel of liberty the moment the sappers and miners have pitched their en- 
campment before it. You will drive them off before they have had time ta 
throw up an intrenchment behind which to shelter themselves. In all the agi- 
tations and convulsions of party to which popular governments are particularly 
exposed, there will still be a post of absolute safety — it is to stand by the Con- 
stitution. There is no other post of safety. The party of to-day may not be 
the party of to-morrow. The political idols which men set up and worship at 
one moment may, in the next, be overthrown and trampled in the dust. Let,, 
then, those who may have the folly to do so fall down before the car of Jugger- 
naut and be crushed ; but you will not follow their example. You will still 
rally in support of the Constitution ; and when the storm is at the highest, you 
will cling to its pillars, and, if needs be, will esteem it glorious to perish amid 
its ruins. It may be your fate to be denounced by those who would betray the 
public liberty. Heed not their denunciations. You may be persecuted even 
unto exile. Summon to your aid that moral courage which will enable you to 
achieve a victory more full of renown than ever conqueror won — a triumph 
over the weakness of human nature, and over the temptations which most 
easily beset us. You will thus entitle yourselves to the respect even of your 
enemies ; and when success shall once more perch on your country's standard,^ 
and the ravens be frightened from their prey, you will have a reward richer 
than crowned monarch can confer— the approval of your own unsullied con- 
sciences. 

Many of you are about to separate yourselves from those scenes which have 
been long familiar to you. You will bid a long adieu to those friends who have 
been associated with you in your studies, and partaken in all your amusements. 
You will bid your kind instructers an affectionate farewell. In after life the 
scenes through which you have passed will often gather around you. Memory 
will recall the past, and the light of other days will break in upon your dreams. 
Ofttimes, like the young eaglet who has left the nest in which it has been nur- 
tured, you will wish to recall the days of your youth, and to revisit these halls. 
The star of your destiny may be hidden by dark and gloomy clouds, or your 
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argosy of life, freighted with all your hopes, may be tossed on angry waves, 
^hich threaten to devour it : remember then the instructions of your youth, and, 
resting on the consciousness of a life well spent in the practice of virtue, you 
may bare your bosoms to the fury of the storm, and stand erect before God and 
•man. 

I would address a few words to those of the other sex who have honoured 
us with their presence on this occasion. Upon woman rests much of the des- 
tiny of the human race. She is the flower planted in the wilderness of life to 
tidom and beautify it. We love the gay, and the bright, and the beautiful ; and 
an the morning of our lives we are ready to admit, that in the olden time, " the 
angels in heaven fell in love with the daughters of men J' But youth is the peri- 
-od of romance. Philosophy is the companion of more advanced age ; and re- 
garding her in its calm light, what on earth can be more interesting than the 
mother ? How many recollections and ideas crowd upon the mind at the repe- 
tition of that single word — our mother ? She who has nurtured us in infan- 
cy ; watched over our cradles ; taught us to raise our little hands in prayer ; 
-followed us in our infantile rambles, and reared us to manhood in the Ipve and 
practice of virtue — such a mother is of priceless value. No loud-toned trumpet 
sounds forth her praise. She drags at her chariot- wheels no miserable cap- 
tives made in war ; but her path is strewed with flowers, and the virtues attend 
upon her footsteeps. An Elysium reigns around her, and countless blessings 
are hers. God will bless her, and man adores her. 



THE END. 
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